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A MAY CAROL. 


BY HOWARD GLYNDON, 








Ir was in the sweet May-time, 
Love and May were in their prime. 


Passed the lady and her lover 

Where the brown bee waga rover, 

Where the lilac blooms bent over ; 

And they saw from out the clover— 
Fearful as if love were crime— 

Swift, a blue wing glance and hover 

Where the nest was under cover, 
Cunning as a perfect rhyme, 

With the same deft mystery builded, 

And with bird-love’s glamors gilded. 

Then two hearts were set a-chime 

In the air of Hope’s soft clime ; 

Then swift-swelling sweet surprise 

Flashed on each from other’s eyes 

Some dear thought had made them one, 

Other surety asked they none. 

One kiss ’neath the May-morn sun, 

And Delight with Doubt was done. 


It was in the sweet May-time, 
Love and May were in their prime. 





HOW SUFFRAGE WORKS IN GER- 
MANY. 


BY JOSEPH P. THOMPSON, LL.D. 








THE Germans are beginning to discover 
that in experimenting with free institutions 
they are playing with edged tools. Since 
the last election for the Imperial Parlia- 
ment has revealed the activity and strength 
of the social Democrats and the persistency 
of the Ultramontanes one often hears it 
said: ‘‘ Better a quiet servitude than this 
rampant liberty.” This is the feeling es- 
pecially of those old-line Prussians who to 
this day. ignore the empire, and refuse to 
know their sovereign by any other title 
than ‘“‘our dear good king.” In Prussia 
the parliamentary system, introduced only 
a quarter of a century ago, has always 
moved haltingly, the government remain- 
ing practically with the king and his minis- 
ters. The Prussian Parliament (Zandtag) 
continues to be elected—that is, the House 
of Deputies—by a system of class suffrage, 
working through intermediary boards of 
electors (Wahlmainner), This plan serves 
to balance the various interests of society 
upon the basis of taxation , and secures in 
the Parliament a more substantial element 
than our American system of direct voting 
isapt to supply to Congress or the state 
legislature. But the Prussian Parliament— 
which legislates only for the internal affairs 
of the kingdom, and has now nothing more 
to do with army, navy, post-office, customs, 
currency, nor with any foreign policy—is 
quite overshadowed by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment (Reichstag), which represents al) Ger- 
many and is chosen by direct and universal 
or manhood suffrage. 

In framing a constitution for the empire 
that was formed after the conquest. of 
France by the united armies of Germany 
Bismarck had to conciliate or appease 
two widely opposite. interests—the popular 
and liberal and the hereditary and.mon- 
archical. To,,the first he. gave universal 
suffrage and a Parliamentof a single house; 
for the other, he provided. a. Confederate, 
Council (Bundesrath), made.up of the per- 
sonal representatives of .the , several. sover- 
eignities that combine to.form the empire, 


In this Council are represented. the four, i 





kingdoms—Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, Wirt- 
temberg; the six grand-duchies—Baden, 
Hesse, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Saxon- 
Weimar-Eisenach, Mecklenburg-Strelitz; 
the five duchies—Brunswick, Saxon-Mei- 
nigen, Saxon-Altenburg, Saxon-Coburg- 
Gotha, Anhalt; also seven minor principal- 
ities and the free Hanse cities—Liibeck, 
Bremen, and Hamburg. This Council of 
sovereign states prepares the measures to 
be submitted to the Imperial Parliament, 
and no act of Parliament can have validity 
as law unless subsequently ratified by the 
Council and signed by theemperor. Hence, 
the conservative interests have a powerful 
check upon universal suffrage, and per- 
haps it was in the thought of Bismarck to 
play-off one against the other. But suf- 
frage has freaks of its own and refuses to 
be managed. 

The unity of Germany was sought by three 
classes—by stat n, who saw in this polit- 
ical unity a means of strength and progress 
for the Germanic race; by idealists, to whom 
national unity was a lofty sentiment; and 
by revolutionists and socialists, to whose 
vague aspirations the union of Germany 
would be but another experiment toward 
their unattainable ends. Neither states- 
men nor idealists made much account of 
suffrage as an agency or an expression of 
unity; and when unity came—not as a norm- 
al development, but as an accident of 
foreign war and victory—and universal suf- 
frage was adopted as a solvent by which 
the conglomerated elements of the empire 
should be made to coalesce, the great body 
of sober-minded Germans hardly knew 
what to do with their new function of im- 
perial voters. 

The actual working of suffrage in Ger- 
many is a curious and instructive study for 
Americans. Having been accustomed to 
be governed from above, the Germans are 
slow in learning political action from be- 
neath, with the people as the moving force. 
They know little of public opinion, and 
still less of party drill, as these are felt in 
American politics. They are not yet ac- 
customed to public meetings, as a means of 
political action, and their press is much 
wanting in co-operation and in force. A 
young man of a noble house was put in 
nomination for Parliament in a Rhine dis- 
trict, upon the testimony of his older 
brother (a staunch Liberal member) that he 
was worthy of the place. No rival candi- 
date was brought forward openly, and he 
was returned over all secret opposition; but 
the poll was light. Many Germans were 
from the first indifferent about suffrage, 
and to this day maintain their inaction in 
affairs of the empire. Others looked upon 
it with disgust, and, taking it for granted 
that the rabble would rule, held themselves 
aloof from politics. Too many of the 





better sort of people acted with that indi- | 


vidual independence which educated Ger- 
mans carry to an extreme rarely known in 
political action in the United States. These 
refused to enter into party combinations, 
or entered into so many smaller combina- 
tions, upon minor crotchets of their own, 
that harmony of movement in the nation or 


‘in Parliament upon great publi¢ interests 


is made extremely difficult. Bismarck first 
gave his influence toward the creation of 
a National Liberal party; but this, though 
numerically the strongest, is far from ¢om- 
manding a majority in’ Parliament and’ in 
the recent’ election has ‘lost over twenty 
members.  * / 

But, while so large a body of :the people 


were thus indifferent or disunited, the 
socialistic and revolutionary agitators, 
chiefly of the working classes, seized upon 
suffrage as their efficient weapon; and by 
organized agitation these are now becoming 
a formidable power. They are not at all 
satisfied with things as they are. They 
would gladly see the overthrow of mon- 
archy and the dissolution of the empire as 
at present constituted. The unity of Ger- 
many has saddled upon them heavier taxes 
and alarger army; and the financial and 
commercial perturbations that followed the 
war have crippled industry and overturned 
the very foundations of trade. Hence, the 
socialists are agitating for “‘a change,” 
though with no definite notions of what a 
change should accomplish. They do not 
as yet throw many members into Parlia- 
ment; but they gain ground steadily by 
their organization. 

The Ultramontanes or clericals are much 
more largely represented in Parliament 
and keep up their organization by compact 
and constant drill. The old Conservatives, 
too, keep well together and hold substan- 
tially their own. Add to these the Poles, 
the Hanoverians, and a portion of the 
Alsatians, and, if all these elements of hos- 
tility to the imperial policy of Bismarck 
should chance to combine, the opposition 
:would be formidable, indeed. The govern- 
ment could not count upon carrying any 
measure. 

The hope of orderly and peaceable prog. 
ress lies with the Liberal Conservatives and 
the National Liberals; but the power of 
these is much hindered by the Progression- 
ists—who are at heart opposed to Bis- 
marck’s policy—who really serve to keep 
the Socialists in countenance. If ever a 
people were entitled to universal suffrage, 
that people is the Germans, since all are 
taxed roundly for the support of the gov- 
ernment and every man may be summoned 
to lay down his life forthe nation. And 
if any people could be safely trusted with 
universal suffrage, it is a people among 
whom education is so largely and so equal- 
ly diffused by force of compulsory laws. 
Here all voters must read, pay, and fight. 
The freaks of suffrage as shown in Radical- 
ism, Ultramontanism, and Particularism are 
likely to work the cure of indifferentism. 
They are arousing thoughtful men to the 
duty of caring for the state and of widen- 
ing their own horizon, to embrace all who 
will act together for the public good. The 
conflicts to be anticipated in the present 
Parliament may prepare the way for a 
higher and broader patriotism, that shall 
secure the stable advance of liberty over 
‘all the discord of factions, 

BERLIN, PRUSSIA, 


GOD’S TELEPHONES. 


BY THE REV. THEODORE L, CUYLER, 








A LOGICAL sequence of the telegraph— 
which conveys written words—is the tele- 
phone, which conveys spoken sounds. It 
is certainly a crowning marvel of human 
- invention that a speech pronounced in Bos- 
ton should report itself over the wires to an 
audience in Brooklyn, and the ‘‘ Marseilles 

'Hymn” played in New York should be 
audible in Washington. But the Creator 
| did. a far more wonderful thing when he 
‘made a human telephone. A mere thought 
_so acts from the brain upon that cunning 
_ wind ‘instrament ‘inthe larynx that the 
' thought: ‘makes itself audible in an instar 





I to ‘au assembled multitude! ‘The ‘heavens 





inspired thought of the Gospel in Peter’s 


mind expresses itself over the telephone of 
Peter’s tongue to three thousand souls in 
Jerusalem and brings them all to the feet of 
Jesus! Common as is this process of human 
speech, it is really one of the master-pieces 
of the divine handiwork. To carry truth 
from heart to heart, God has ordained that 


man should play upon the telephone in his 


throat, and thus'a living thought should be 
married to audible speech and the twain 
should become the parents of good and 
holy deeds. 

In the apostolic days the Gospel was 
spread entirely by oral instruction. The 
“‘giftof tongues” enabled Paul, without 
previous instruction, to use the dialects of 
Parthia or Egypt—to speak in the language 
of Demosthenes at Athens and the language 
of Cicero at Rome. He thus became a sort 
of walking university. This was a won- 
derful help. and time-saver in missionary 
expeditions. Among all heavenly gifis, 
the great apostle esteemed none more 
highly than the gift of intelligible speech. 
In his: Epistle to the Church of Corinth 
he says that he coveted earnestly the 
best gifts. By the word ‘‘best” he 
meant. the most wseful gifts. This furn- 
ishes a clue to the last verse of the exquis- 
itely beautiful thirteenth chapter: ‘‘ Now 
abideth faith, hope, love, these three; but 
the greatest of these is love.” Is not faith 
the one indispensable thing to salvation, 
and can any other grace claim superiority 


to it? Faith is, indeed, indispensable to 


save ourselves. But love benefits and 
blesses others. As Paul is just then es- 
timating all gifts and graces in the light of 
their usefulness, he places a premium on 
love even higher than that upon the vital 


grace of trust in Jesus, 
For the same reason Paul values the gift 


of speech as the chief agency for reaching 
immortal souls. He affirms that, although 
he had the miraculous power to. use all for- 
eign tongues, he ‘‘ would rather speak five 
words intelligibly, that dy my, voice 1 may 
teach others, than to utter ten thousand 
words in anunknown tongue.” He had no 
other aim in life than to teach others the good 
tidings of Calvary and the way to Heaven. 
God had endowed him with atelephone, by 
which the Gospel faith in his own con- 
verted heart made itself audible and intelli- 
gibleto others. By this channel he reached 
others and brought them to Christ. Nor 
did he disdain the simple agency of ‘‘five 
words,” if those words were the means of 
instructing an undying soul. 

This telephone of the tongue is a wonder- 
ful instrument. Our Lord employed it— 
speaking as man never spake. On the 
hillside over Capernatim “he touched the 
cords of that telephone, and the multitude 
received the matchless Sermon on the 
Mount into their consciences. Other 
tongues have been taking up the strain, 
until for eighteen centuries that same Ser- 
mon has gone into*myriads upon myriads 
of ears and shaped myriads of human lives. 
Eloquence is never so grand and so god- 


' like as when it is made the telephone of 


saving truth to immortal and imperiled 
souls. When an intrepid and Heaven-in- 
spired man presents himself before an as- 


_semblage of ‘sucli:souls and pours himself 
out in’ a resistless stream of: argument, 


made red hot by holy emotion; when the 
whole man becomes the beaming and burn- 
ing impersonation of truth, then does such 
an ambassador of Christ become to his lis 

tening auditors:as one of the “ oracles of 
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God.” Paul pleading before Athenian 
skeptics on the Hill of Mars; Martin Luther 
sounding his bugle-blast of defiance before 
the Imperial Diet; George Whitfield depict- 
ing the perils of a lost sinner on the verge 
of the precipice of Hell, until Lord Chester- 
field exclaimed: ‘‘Good God! the man is 
gone!” Charles G. Finney reasoning of 
righteousness and the judgment to come 
until proud scoffers turned pale as marble 
before his pulpit—all these men became as 
electric batteries charged with the ‘‘ power 
from on high,” and delivering men from the 
paralysis of spiritual death into the mar- 
velous light and the life everlasting. There 
is not a grander spectacle for angels’ eyes 
than fearless, single-hearted Moody sound- 
ing his telephone in the focus of cultured 
Boston until ten thousand hearts vibrate to 
his heaven-sent message. 

This power of a consecrated voice is not 
limited to the few masters of popular ora- 
tory. Spurgeon’s telephone penetrates a 
moultitude of consciences at the same in- 
stant, and we cannot be too thankful that 
it ‘‘gives‘no uncertain sound” in behalf 
of the oid Pauline doctrines of grace. But 
the humblest private Christian may speak 
five words for Jesus. The single word 
‘eternity’ was once uttered with such 
tender solemnity in the ears of a thought- 
less youth that it brought him to reflection 
and repentance. I once spoke a single sen- 
tence to a young mechanic in the street. 
It effected what no elaborate sermon had 
ever done. It brought him to the Saviour. 
A loving Christian wife told her husband that 
she ‘‘ trembled for him.” The Holy Spirit 
brought home the faithful warning to his 
conscience so closely that he was converted. 
Payson once asked a group of gay young 
men to allow him to read a hymn to them. 
When he was done the whole company were 
in tears. The short talk of a Christian girl 
toa youth in my flock was the starting- 
point of the first revival I ever witnessed in 
my ministry. Butall these glorious results 
from ‘‘the five words” were produced by 
the Holy Spirit’s influence and in answer to 
prayer. This wonderful gift of speech, 
when exercised for the simple purpose of 
teaching Jesus unto others, is a source of 
joy and blessing beyond computation. It 
is a luxury that an angel might covet. Con- 
trast Miss Annie Dickinson’s late pitiful 
and pathetic confession on the stage of her 
sleepless toils and distresses and mortifica- 
tions, while struggling to convert a theater- 
audience to her play, with the joyous labors 
of a Moody to convert sinners to an heir- 
ship of Heaven. How wretchedly the stage 
showed alongside of the pulpit! 

When God gives a believer the blessed 
hope and a tongue to proclaim the good 
tidings to others he confers a priceless 
boon. No one of us estimates as we ought 
the power of the voice to wound or to heal, 
to poison or to convert, to blast or to bless. 
Kind words cost but little. They fall on 
sad ears like choicest music. Happy the 
home in which such telephones are playing! 
Happy the heart that is constantly making 
other hearts: to vibrate to cheering words 
and words of celestial birth! We who 
profess Christ Jesus become his message- 
bearers. ‘‘Go speak the word that I bid 
thee.” If Paul deemed it not beneath him 
to speak five words for his Master, who of 
us cannot do as much? We may carry sav- 
ing truths by our telephone into immortal 
souls, which shall vibrate in songs of rap- 
ture on the sounding-board of Heaven. 





MONROVIA. 





BY BISHOP GILBERT HAVEN. 





Tue next street to Ashmun Street is 
Broad Street. The latteris the older street 
and has more of the earlier residences. The 
former is the most popular, to-day, for both 
business and as a residence. Across this 
run the streets that ascend the hill—aspir- 
ing, American fashion, to the high dignity 
ofnoname. They are called after the let- 
ters of the alphabet; but so thinly settled 
are they and some of them so undiscernible 
amid the rocks and trees of the uncut and 
uncleaned roadway that even when thus 
called they decline toanswer. It would be 
impossible, but for the chart, to ascertain 
where the A, B, and C Streets of Monrovia 
are. Probably the F, G, and H Streets are 
alike unborn. But they are mapped; and 


ithe mansion of the ex-President. 
toward the Cape Top, and you pass first the 
‘Seminary on your right, the most noticeable 
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when the city really calls for them they will 
rise and say: ‘‘ Here we are.” 

The houses on Ashmun Street stretch 
from the base of the Cape Hill to the top of 
the false or inner cape. ‘They are mostly 
of brick, two stories high, with high roofs, 
well kept up ands fine-looking mansions 
as one would see in a town of like size in 
any American city—especially in any 
Southern city; for, it should be remem- 
beréd, the inhabitants of this city, with 
scareely. an exception, came from the 
South, and built their town after the fash- 
ion of the region with which they were 
familiar. I inquired diligently after New 
England men, my heart still clinging to the 
Yankee, despite my being a Southerner. I 
heard that there were a few from Connect- 
icut, though I sawnone. OnelI saw from 
New York, two from New Jersey. Not 
oue from Massachusetts could I hear of. 
Virginia and the further South are the 
parents of Liberia. 

It imitates its parent. The very ruins, 
for such there are and many for so young a 
town, are of a Southern aspect. Its dilapi- 
dations, next door to ruins, are also South- 
ernish. Its excellencies and defects are of 
one origin, The only Northern-looking 
buildings in the town are those erected by 
Northern societies—Seminary, College, Re- 
ceptacle, and Townhouse. These have the 
air of New England; the rest of South 
Carolina. , 

Note, for example, this residence of 
President Roberts, near which you have 
been standing too long in this hot sun, 
albeit you have not been a moment without 
your umbrella—of silk, of course. Any other 
is looked down upon here, however high it 
may try to lift itself up. Come under his 
piazza. You have come under many of its 
style, though to but few that are equal to 
it, if you have had the entrée, either as 
servant or sovereign, to the mansions of the 
South. Its pillars reach to the second 
story. They are of brick, plastered, cylin- 
drical, and whitewashed. They hold up a 
broad portico, flagged with tiles in colors, 
a superior pavement to what you see in 
most Northern houses. The lady of the 
house, the widow of the ex-President, will 
receive you in true Southern style, with 
large courtesy and dignity of manner, in 
her high and spacious parlor. The furni- 
ture is stately a3 the manners—heavy and 
grand. The long windows open on the 
piazza. Flowers, and fragrance, and foli- 
age, and fresh breezes, and singing of birds 
these open windows give the senses. It is 
charming in the opening day, though then 
the breeze blowing from the land is less stim 
ulating than it is at midday and thereafter, 
when it comes fresh across the Cape from 


sea to sea. 
You see the outer sea from this piazza. 


‘It is not more than a mile away. An easy 


walk in any other land than this; but you 
must count your steps here. So, though I 
saw it every day and many times a day for 
the ten days I was there, I never walked it 
over. Two who walked half the distance 
broke down by the exertion. I hope yet 
to compass it; but it will only be when 
going out of the country, and so when 
greater risks may be safely taken. 

The broad belt of heavy green foliage, 
the white beach, and the dashing spray, 
glittering as a mist, a lace edgeto green vel- 
vet, and the bright, blazing ocean beyond— 


‘are’not these a picture in Monrovia, if not 
iof it, that will never be effaced? 


The city lies about equally on all sides of 
Go west 


and best-preserved building in thecity. It 
is of wood, a novelty here; and well kept 
up with paint, a greater novelty. It is not 
touched by decay, thanks to the wisdom of 
the missionary society and the care of its 
late and present agents, the Messrs. Dennis, 
father and son. Itis sixty by thirty feet, 
two stories and a dormer roof, with broad 
verandahs on both stories, and is seen first 
as we come over the bar and get a view of 
the city. It is used as a senate chamber, a 
law office, a private residence, and a 
Masonic hall. Its original use has been 
abandoned; we hope temporarily. ‘‘Step- 
ping westward,” the next house to the Meth- 
odist Seminary is, properly enough, the 
Methodist church. It is of brick and stone, 
capacious; but not especially attractive, 





within or without. A small, squat belfry 
of wood perched on the front edge of its 
ridgepole does not increase its beauty. 
But few churches built by pioneers are 
handsome. This is roomy, and hasan espe- 
cially comfortable air, in having no.vesti- 
bules or partitions to break the outer 
door from the audience. Where did they 
get that idea from? I never saw it in a 
chureh of like size in the South, though 
my observation as to the churches built 
there ‘‘before the Flood” is exceeding 
small. I presume that such was the case. 
This is certainly very cooling in ifs effect 
on the eye. Beyond the church, on both 
sides of the street, are the residences of the 
gentry, or a portion of them. The slope 
descends moderately from the Seminary 
hight; but enough so to make the absence 
of breezes very noticeable even at the 
church, which is only a few feet below the 
school. The slope beyond it is hardly deep 
enough to be called a valley or a basin, but 
is slightly more depressed and, therefore, in 
its air a good deal more oppressive to un- 
seasoned visitors. 

But the occupants of these almost stately 
mansions do not regard these trifles. They 
live on a broad, handsome avenue and in 
high, handsome houses, The. residences 
are of brick, standing twenty feet or more 
back from the street, with fences of open 
brick-work before them—a very good 
fence for letting air circulate in the garden. 
The larger of these houses are of three 
stories. A long flight of steps leads up to 
the broad piazza of the second or real 
story. The third story is adorned with a 
like verandah. Such is the really stately 
mansion of Mr. McGill, long the leading 
merchant of the city. Such is also the 
style of the residence opposite. President 
Payne’s residence, still further west, is of 
a different style. It is along house, three 
stories, or two above the flight of steps, 
which lead up to the entrance, with a wide 
hall and a parlor on the eastern side. The 
long parlor opens ona dining-room run- 
ning at right angles to itself, covering the 
rear of both parlor and hall. Here His and 
Her Excellency ‘‘ receive.” The President 
is a fine looking gentleman, tallish, stately, 
of the old style. His wife-is a bright, 
agreeable lady. His summery house is 
open aud attractive. In his yard flourish 
the tropical trees—palm, pawpaw, mango, 
orange—with roses thick of color and sweet- 
ness, yellow bell-like lilies, trailing morn- 
ing-glories, rhododendron, oleander—every 
sort of flowering and fragrant bush and 
shrub, sending forth its Christmas richness 
to sight and smell. 

Beyond his residence is that of the late 
Hon. Mr. Dennis, whose family are among 
the most respected in the city. The street 
soon ends in the black-red rocks that fill all 
the hillside, looking like a thick-set cem- 
etery. 

Let us walk down the nearest cross street 
—the one passing by the corner of the 
house of the President. We cross Broad 
Street, older than Ashmun, broader, hay- 
ing some good and more poor residences. 
The next street parallel to this is called 
College Street. I asked you to walk here 
that you might visit the luxury of Monro- 
via, its college. Had we passed up Broad 
Street ‘‘a block” beyond where we turned 
into it, we should have seen the ruins of 
the beautiful Episcopal church, erected by 
the liberality of Dr. Tyng’s church, I be- 
lieve. It was an exquisite Gothic temple of 
stone. Children playing near it set it on 
fire, and its ruins stand amid the fiercely- 
growing vegetation, soon to be buried be- 
neath their green abundance, unless thou- 
sands are given for its restoration. Close 
by its side is a bitof a chapel, which is now 
used as church and school-room. Its 
rector, an agreeable gentleman, lives oppo- 
site. Not far from this spot is the little 
iron school-building, some thirty by fifteen 
feet, given by the Presbyterians for the 
Alexander High School, which is now re- 
moved up the St. Paul River. 

We are well out ‘‘in the bush” in these 
spots, though on some invisible street of 
the alphabet and on the broadest avenue 
of the city, so rapidly.does Nature here lay 
claim to,whatever man neglects, To get 
from Broad Street to College Street, in this 
entangled desert, would not be, easy with- 
out a guide, and he takes us ‘‘ through 
bush, through briar.” We emerge at last 
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on College Avenue. Look down it. You 
see only a wood-cleared roadway, set, like 
Tennyson’s Talking Oak, “knee deep in 
grass,” Itis practically no thoroughfare, 
although labeled as an avenue or street, 
sixty to eighty feet wide. Only a house or 
two of the humbler sort are on it, and none 
of them for some distance toward the town. 

But this avenue does not lead to the col- 
lege. You must turn into a path and 
climb the hill of the Cape some third of a 
mile, if not more. This path is narrow 
and deep shaded, at which you will re. 
joice. It crosses a brook and has many 
loose stone’ in its ascent, at which you will 
not rejoice. Nor will you rejoice at the 
sight of the ‘‘drivers” crossing the path. 
“I'll go before you,” said Prof. Freeman; 
‘for if you should not look out you might 
step on the ‘drivers,’ and you would be 
sorry for that.” ‘‘Step on drivers!” As 
if the only thing almost in all the land that 
could be called by such a Yankee name 
would be trodden on. And why not? Why 
not suppress such unnatural activity? The 
drivers! Who are they? Natives or Yan- 
kees? You can’t guess in twenty ques- 
tions. I will relieve you, in part. They 
are the buzzards, the cleaners-up of the 
country. Without them vermin of every 
sort would flourish without let or hin- 
drance. They are the great foe of 
bedbug and rat and mouse and cock- 
roach (oh! for a few on this ship!) and the 
innumerable sorts of such that are bred by 
hot countries and not too particular people. 
What still can they be, my pretty prattler, 
for whom I write this? Your ten-year-old 
baby, not you, reverend sir, or sister, if the 
last is admissible in our present pause in 
progress—I will tell you, not your supe- 
riors in their own conceit. They are ants. 
They move across the country in lines no 
wider than aninch; but mileslong. When 
they approach a house they deploy, put 
their column into fighting order, and ad- 
vance onthe enemy. The housewife sees 
them coming, and gets herself and her 
family out of the way. Gets out of the way, 
too, her dog and cat and bird and cow and 
goat. For if these do not escape they are 
doomed. The mice hear the tread of these 
armed ones and shriek behind the arras, 
The bugs that have tormented you, fleas, 
and worse are devoured. Not a bone of 
flea or rat is left to tell the tale. They go 
from garret to cellar, sweep it dry of living 
creatures, and depart. If you attack them, 
they sting furiously. A gentleman told me 
that they came into his house, “‘ millions and 
millions.” He had to send off his goat and 
cow and poultry, or they would have eaten 
them up. They did not touch any of the 
family. They spent the night quietly in 
bed, while their visitors were cleaning the 
house. I should have preferred to have 
spent the night away, if their bed had been 
such as I have been of late privileged to 
enjoy in partnership, and allowed them to 


give that a cleaning also. 
When through with their job, and every 


roach and mouse and bug is faithfully 
“done for,” they fall into lineand move on 
to the next ranch. They are a serviceable 
race. Such was the black column I saw 
crossing the path when going up to Liberia 
College. Such are the ‘‘drivers,” the most 
industrious, energetic, and successful peo- 
ple in these parts. They have their foes. 
What good people have not? They red ant 
doesn’t surrender, nor the ant-eater. The 
former is too much forthem in courage, 


the latter in capacity. 
We step carefully over this moving army, 


feeling not unlike Gulliver when he strad- 
dled over the Liliputian hosts. We re- 
spected them, if they did notus. We tried 
one experiment on them. It was said that 
if'they were lifted up carefully on the end 
of a stick their column would not break, 
though lifted several feet from the ground. 
The experiment failed. They declined to 
thus hang together; though I have no 
doubt they would have delighted to have 


‘clung to the disturber of their peace and 
‘progress, could they have got hold of him. 


After crossing these busy-bodies in other 
folks’ and their own matters, we walked up 
through the thick woods, and soon came—or 
would soon have come, had the close, op- 
pressive morning allowed rapidity of mo- 
tion—to the opening where Liberia College 
stands. This is a clearing of an acre or 
more, cleared up and partly planted as 4 
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garden. Ona fine elevation arises a brick 
puilding, about one hundred feet by forty, 
three stories high, with a verandah all 
around for each story. Itisa goodly struc- 
ture; but most ludicrously, if not most 
lamentably out of place. The library, 
apparatus, and “‘living” rooms of the act- 
ing president areon the second floor. The 
library is a large oblong room, well filled 
with books, in very good condition. 
The books were in too good a condition. 
Only the white ants seem to trouble them, 
and the ‘“‘drivers” do not come hither to 
clean them out, if cleaning them out is in 
their line. The apparatusis smaller and not 
so well preserved. The climate is to blame, 
and not the students, for its partial dilapi- 
dation. The verandahs opening out of 
this story are in good condition, thanks to 
the oversight and generosity of ex-Presi- 
dent Roberts. The verandah above is 
full of worm-eaten boards and is danger- 
ous. The trustees have not yet made any 
provision for its repair. The upper story 
is intended for dormitories and recitation 
rooms. The dormitories are not used. 

The outlook is wild. Trees and rocks 
everywhere. The ocean is in sight across a 
half mile of woodland. Perhaps that fact 
accounts for its location. It may have 
been put here to give the ships going up 
and down the coast a glimpse of the Col- 
lege, which would not have been the case 
had it been set in the city. Verily, they 
have their reward, if such was their object. 
A very valueless reward it is. 

The city is under our eyes from the 
eastern porticoes. It is not so far off but 
that if it had been built up as rapidly as its 
first settlers and their friends expected the 
College would have been well planted, for 
it is not half a mile from the main streets 
and not a mile from the central knob where 
the Methodist Seminary stands. The Col- 
lege is but poorly attended and the course 
of studiesis not advanced. Few boys from 
the country can afford to live in the city, 
and, for some reason or other, possibly 
other, it shares the fate of all imported 
educational systems that have not grown 
out of the desire and demands of the peo- 
ple themselves. Liberia need not be de- 
spised even if after forty years it lacks 
strength to develop a college. Yale Col- 
lege is seventy years younger than the 
Connecticut colonies and William and 
Mary a century younger than Virginia. 

Let us transport ourselves back to the cen- 
ter, walkup Broad Street, and note the Bap- 
tist church, in good condition; externally and 
internally. Note the Capitol, a plain brick 
building, washed white, three stories high, 
cheapest, plainest, and, saving the Semi- 
nary, the cleanest-looking of the public 
buildings. It might have stood in Boston 
forty years after its settlement. It is not 
overdone in any respect. Nor is the park 
unseemly. A matter of two or three acres, 
with mango, cocoanut, and palm trees scat- 
tered over it—the former casting their glori 
ous shade, the tree of trees for the tropics. 
Across the way, on Ashmun Street, are 
stores and brick dwellings in quie close 
proximity. In fact, this bit of the town 
has a ‘‘right smart” city look. 

Walk eastward a half mile, and you pass 
the Presbyterian church, a small but neat 
structure, hidden among the evergreen 
trees, At the summit of that street the Re- 
ceptacle is reached. High, airy, well 
washed with water aud lime, it makes its 
transient occupants more comfortable by 
far than the steerage of a ship, which, 
whether of steam or sail, is next door to a 
slaver of the olden time. The glassless 
windows need not alarm you, for there is 
not much use for glasshere. Itisaluxury, 
like clothes, which can easily be dispensed 
with. A looking-glass and a pair of cotton 
drawers with short legs, or a handkerchief 
artistically adjusted, are all a native gen- 
tleman or lady needs for comfort or luxury. 

Complete this picture with a novel scene 
yet in this city, but not to beso long. Cross 
over from the Receptacle, through a tangled 
Wildwood of pawpaw, cocoanut, banana, 
breadjack, and other natives in a city lot, 
pass down the next street back toward the 
city, and you come to the trimmest garden 
in the country. What may be in Sierra 
Leone is to be seen. This is superior to all 


elsein Monrovia. A light fence of iron wire | 


encloses a well-kept square. Lemon-grass 
lines the walks. Lemon and orange trees, 
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banana, and palms are artistically planted. 
Walks are white and well kept. Roses, 
Pride of Barbadoes, Yellow Bell; bush 
hybiscus, with its flaming flower; olean- 
ders, ever blooming; and many more, not 
known to my limited botany, make a trop- 
ical garden afteran American pattern. The 
proprietor, Mr. Nelson, died lately. It is 
astonishing how these active, leading men 
die. He was a prominent trader and doing 
much for the country. He took the con- 
tract for raising a sunken steamer off Cape 
Palmas, had almost accomplished his ob- 
ject, when some disaster happened, his 
whole expenditure was lost, and he went 
down under the collapse and died. His 
place is still kept up, and, if it should go 
to decay, has existed long enough to incite 
others to imitate his example. The pretty 
spot would win approval of an English- 
man, the severest critic of gardens, and 
justly so; for he is their greatest lover and 
knows best how to develop their beauties. 

You have long since been tired with this 
walk through the city. You could not 
have done it in one tramp and it is only by 
a tramp that it can be done. Portions of it 
were not visited by my companions, through 
inability to take the walk. One of their 
walks I did not take and have not brought it 
into the picture—that tothe cemetery. It 
nearly brought them there without walking. 
And yet it is only half a mile away, just 
before your eyes as you look from Pres- 
ident Roberts’s piazza across the Cape to 
the outer sea. Those put into this col- 
lection were made at half dozen separate, 
short, and slow walks. None of them can 
be taken in the heat of the day. None 
ought to be taken in the morning. One of 
them, the longest, to the College, was a 
morning walk on acup of coffee only. It 
was a dangerous experiment. 

And still the whole of it in a less debil- 
itating climate, or after acclimation, can be 
got over in a couple of hours afoot; for 
there are no magnificent distances here. 
From the Capitol to the President’s Man- 
sion in Washington is further than from 
the College to the Receptacle, the extremes 
of our picture. Lighthouse Top I did not 
dare to climb, nor to visit the coffee-garden 
of the President, nor the grand dense 
woods between them and the city, which 
went straight up from the water-side and 
which I longed exceedingly to penetrate. 
A mere bit of woodland, which one could 
get through in five minutes in America— 


it was an enchanted forest to me. 
Krutown, the native village at the en 


trance, though not half a mile from the 
church, I was warned was too far away to 
be walked to. Unless I got on the backs of 
men I should leave it alone. But a big 
dinner was given by its head man, Governor 
Two Glass, to the Liberia leaders, and we 
received an invitation to be present. Busi- 
ness prevented my going, so I, therefore, 
followed the example of the gentleman 
who, when asked to attend church, said he 
would go or sendahand. I sent a hand, 
and then, ordering the boat to meet me at 
that point, undertook the long journey down- 
hill of perhaps a half a mile, a good sea- 
breeze blowing in my face its salty strength. 
It was easily accomplished, though very 
slowly. The natives were out on a holiday 
and in holiday attire. Ladies were 
whitened, as to their faces, with chalk, in 
set and not inartistic figures. The short 
skirt, from the hips half way to knee, was 
all the adornment that involved expense, 
except for chalk. They were exceedingly 
merry. One lady pranced along in a half 
dance. Old women were as pert as the 
girls; and girls, well, they did put on airs, 
if not much else. The young men, equally 
as well clad, except the chalk, followed the 
drums and fife, which set all the boys wild. 
All smoked, men and women, old and 
young, andall seemed very merry. The bam- 
boo huts were swept clean, as were the 
walks and squares around and before which 
they were placed. 

This village furnishes servants to the 
Monrovia gentry, and our friends, trans 
ported here from the hard bondage where- 
in they were made to serve, suddenly find 
themselves masters of more slaves, and 
more completely master, in all except own- 
ership, than their masters were. For daily 
rations of rice they can fill their houses 
with these boys. They put on no more 





dress than our first parents wore on leaving 


the Garden (there is no proof they were 

ever driven out of Eden), and the streets 

are full of water-carriers and other work- 

people, serving for rice—that is, for bread— 

the gentlemen and ladies of the city. I 

said to a fellow-passenger, a citizen of 

Monrovia, banteringly: ‘‘Your wife will 

say, a8 you come in: ‘Hurry and cut the 

wood and bring the water.’” ‘‘ That shows 

how little you know of Liberia,” isthe reply. 

The hewers of wood and drawers of water 

are the almost naked natives. They do not 
go to school; never attend church; never 
have any instruction, religious or other, in 

their own village; never think of becoming 
Christian, any more than they do of put- 
ting on respectable and sufficient garments. 
These women walk and work among their 
American sisters unconscious of shame. 
And they are too numerous, too over- 
whelmingly numerous, for the few Amer 

icans to undertake their civilization. That 
can only be done by special schools. There 
is no prejudice, except the inevitable preju- 
dice of social position. Said the attorney- 
general, at the dinner: ‘‘ Your daughters 
must intermarry with us; but that cannot 
be until you have sent them to England 
to be educated.” Thecitizens are as polite, 
as cultivated, as educated as in any other 
city. They would shrinkas much from ad- 
mitting them, in their barbaric dress and 
manners, into their parlors and pews as 
would the people of Europe. 

But the position of native gentlemen and 
ladies who have accepted the Cbristian faith 
and manners is not a whit behind their 
brothers and sisters. I sat at a state din- 
ner at the President’s, with two American 
Liberians and two native Africans at the 
board, the last two taken from tribes of the 
country. I have met two ladies of native 
origin, one of them living with her tribe till 
her father gave her to a missionary to bring 
up. Both of these ladies married leading 
citizens from America—one a merchant, one 
an Episcopal clergyman. All they need is 
Christian civilization, and this only Amer- 
ica can give. Itis enough to ask the Libe- 
rian to take care of himself. 

But we are getting into another depart- 
ment of Monrovia life; not the least im- 
portant, though it leads us too far into 
fields demanding an independent considera 
tion. It was the city of so much repute 
that we set out to sketch—the only city 
Americans have essayed to build outside of 
America. She is not entirely unworthy of 
her origin. Few towns of her size have so 
large a proportion of good houses; few that 
have so small a number of really poor 
homes. Youcan see more in any Southern 
city of its size. There is no city in Amer- 
ica where so many of our brothers of color 
dwell in affluence or comfort as they do 
here. There are ruins here, more than one 
wishes to see; but we are told these are 
largely deserted cabins, erected by those 
who settled here first and then wisely left 
for the country. The rain rots the roof, the 
grass covers the ruins, and the walls alone 
are left standing. 

As a seaport it is of importance enough 
to have steamers almost weekly, brigs and 
barks from Europe and America regular- 
ly, schooners and sloops of the country 
almost always in her harbor. I have seen 
eight to ten of these craft at once—two 
steamers, two German barks, one Amer- 
ican, a steam cutter, and native craft. Its 
trade in coffee and sugar is good and in- 
creasing. It needs only better access by 
wagon and railroad to the interior to 
become a commanding city. America’s 
first child on the Eastern Continent, if 
helped by America, will be no small factor 
in the Americauizing of all Africa. Steam 
communication direct with us she should 
immediately enjoy. The rest will follow 
in due time. 

It ought not to be omitted from this 
picture—the easy, courteous, and uncon- 
scious manners of the citizens. Nowhere 
have I seen larger hospitality more quietly 
exhibited; nowhere young gentlemen and 
ladies more prepossessing. Those young 
men that wait your landing—cigar in mouth, 
well-dressed ard fine-looking, clerks of the 
houses—where can you see their superiors? 
The horrid blight that comes over their 
brothers and sisters in America from the 
frost-biting contempt and detestation of 
their own brothers, which covers the land 
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gone. These citizens breathe the air of 
God, equals of all who come, superiors by 
position of host to guest. They are not 
supercilious, but human. They love Amer- 
ica, talk fondly of it, and feel that it is 
their fatherland. Their American brothers, 
by suffering and enduring, are wianing 
surely, if slowly, like liberty. They will 
rejoice that their brothers on this shore are 
setting them a good example, and showing 
the hard and haughty Anglo-American—for 
German or Franco-American do not share 
this hardness and haughtiness—that God’s 
tint is no bar to a gentleman, but often an 
improvement, as every gentle soul is made 
more gentlemanly by every divine addition. 
rm 
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New CAnTon ENTERS ON A HIGHER PLANE. 











THE young ladies of New Canton had 
long been of the opinion that the place was 
dreadfully behind the times and hopelessly 
given over to money-grubbing. Young 
ladies everywhere, having neither occupa- 
tion nor experience to prevent their forming 
opinions on every subject under the sun, 
from Arian beliefs to the suppression of 
crime and prevention of poverty, stand at 
any time ready to give the world the benefit 
of their accumulated wisdom, and to assist 
by taking its administration bodily on their 
own shoulders, which, if their obtuse elders 
could only be brought to see it in its proper 
light, would ueher in a premature millenni- 
um at once. In New Canton they content- 
ed themselves with lamenting the dearth of 
public spirit, and the sad fact that their 
fathers and brothers had time to think of 
nothing but making and saving money. 
They forgot that till the money-making 
mania seized the place there was very little 
means or chance for gratifying any one’s 
tastes. 

But with the new order new ambitions 
seized the souls of its inhabitants. 

Tn the old times the men contented them- 
selves with paying their taxes regularly, 
and the minister when it came convenient, 
and allowing their wives to get from three 
to twenty dollars out of their pockets at a 
church fair once in a year ortwo. As for 
home adornment, they put a new picket in 
the fence when it was needed, and if they 
had a spare dollar loose when a fine-art 
peddler came round they indulged their 
women-folk with a big chromo text, or a 
wall-pocket with a picture let in the front, 
or a similar article of ‘‘ bigotry and virtue.” 
But when the dollars came to have com- 
pany, and the wives to know of it, naturally 
there was a change to an easier state of 
living. 

First came the carriage mania. Old 
Simon Wood, who lived a mile and a half 
out of town and had been saving for the 
purpose half a dozen years, bought a 
carriage for his wife to ride to meeting in; 
and its glossy sides and silver montings, 
as he drove about town, were quite con- 
spicuous. Next week Sherwin, the ex- 
press agent, and Dillingham the shoe man, 
and, of course, Fitzhugh, whose brother 
had just died and left him three hundred 
dollars, which he was aching to spend, 
were about town asking the prices of 
family carriages—nothing high-priced, you 
know; but something substantial, that 
would look stylish enough to suit the 
times—a sort of carriage a man would get 
his money out of. And, as that phrase in 
cluded many specifications that agree in all 
respects with the ideas of buyers of family 
carriages in general, they are commended 
to the notice of the trade. They wanted a 
carriage that you could drive with one 
horse or with two, if you wanted to; with 
seats enough for the whole family and the 
mother-in-law, but one that a man could 
drive round in alone, without looking lost 
in it; a carriage with top to let down and 
sides to roll up—an open carriage for Fourth 
of Julys and a €lose carriage at Thanks- 
giving; low enough for the wife to get in 
easy and high enough to look stylish when 
her husband drove about town alone; and 
genteel when the oldest son wanted to take 
his “‘ girl” out in it to county fair; the ideal 
country carriage, which is expected to have 
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ter, to cost as little, and last almost as long. 
When Fitzhugh and the rest heard the 
price of a new carriage of the very best 
description, of course, came the hesitating 
inquiry what a second-hand one could be 
had for—one in first-rate order, that looked 
as well as ever; a second-hand one that 
hadn’t been used, that didn’t cost more 
than a quarter as much as at first, and 
could be bought on a man’s note, with two 
years or so to pay it in. 

Probably the wise carriage dealer had the 
exact model of that highly-desirable class 
of vehicle within his reach, for in six weeks 
from the day old Simon Wood first drove 
down to the post-office with his shining 
bays and glossy carriage not less than 
thirteen new carriages, buggies, and phae- 
tons made their appearance in the streets. 
Those who had them to sell were ready to 
dispose of them on credit, as the only way 
of selling them at all; and a good many 
notes for six and ten months were in 
shrewd hands before the month was out. 

The march of improvement was on foot. 
Burt told, his wife and Emeline, one night 
when he came home, that he would bet that 
neither could guess the latest addition to the 
list of gentry intown. Mrs. Burt wanted to 
know, in her matter-of-fact way, if Mrs. 
Paddleford had a baby. 

Burt hoped not, if the child would ever 
have to live to know its father; which his 
wife thought ashockingly unnatural speech. 

‘“‘Has Mrs. Fitzhugh sent out cards for 
a party?” asked Emeline. 

‘‘No, nor Black Moses either,” Burt said; 
‘“‘but the Symmes were building a new 
house.” 

News which was received with feminine 
hoots of incredulity, not unwarranted _by 
the occasion. . 

‘Why, it was only last winter Caroline 
Symmes wanted to do over your shirts to 
pay for the old rocking-chair for her moth- 
er; and Malinda Symmes took care of 
Sophia when she had that run of typhoid, 
and she was as glad as could be of one of 
Sophia’s black dresses, to make over for 
herself. Wore it to meeting Communion 
Sunday; for I saw it on her, at the altar,” 
concluded Mrs. Burt wiih this interesting 
bit of contemporaneous history. 

‘* How ever such folks have the presump- 
tion to think of living in a good house 
passes me,” said Burt, in one of those dry, 
matter-of-fact tones which his wife never 
suspected were not entirely in earnest. 

‘* Well, I don’t know but they may have 
as good a right toit, if they’ve earntit,” she 
said, in a calm, judicial tone. ‘‘ They came 
of a good family—cousins of ex-Governor 
Symmes, out in New York State, brought up 
in the same county, and, for aught I know, 
went to the same school after he left it.” 

‘His leavings in the way of education 
were good enough for any of his relations, 
I suppose,” said Burt, reflectively, 

‘I hope so, Mr. Burt,” said his wife, with 
emphasis. ‘‘Of course, these Symmes are 
not¢o be compared with the higher branch 
of the family; but I don’t think it can be 
called presumption if they have been pros- 
pered according to their deserts.” 

“Meaning the deserts of their family,” 
said Burt, piously. 

*« Emeline, when are you going to put up 
your house, with a bay window and a 
Mansard?” 

‘‘When I find my fortune in a hollow 
tree,” said Emeline, lightly. 

‘*Emeline has too much sense to have 
notions put into her head.” She knows she 
comes of a different family and her ex- 
pectations are different.” 

Nobody but Mrs. Burt could make this 
pharisaic little speech. Burt looked at 
Emeline, apprehensive how the girl’s tem- 
per would let her take this. Apparentiy 
the delicate and kindly nature of the re- 
mark had not reached her, for the smile on 
her face was perfect. No angry flame dyed ' 
her cheek, but a soft streak of rose shone 
through its whiteness, which perhaps was 
clearer than usual. Burt thought he had 
never seen her look so beautiful. 

“‘You are right, Mrs. Burt,” she said, 
with a quiet, unmoved voice, which some- 


how made itself heard and felt distinctly. 


‘“‘My expectations are wholly different 
from anything in New Canton.” 
Mrs. Burt heard the humility of the 
speech only and approved. } 
** You were made for other things,” Burt 


took up the parable. ‘‘Fix your mind on 
things outside of New Canton, Emeline. 
Keep to your own sphere.” 

“‘That’s something like sense,” thought 
Mrs. Burt, as she heard it. ‘‘ Burt’s teaching 


that girl her proper place. It takes him to 
do it as it ought to be done.” 

But it was a fact that the Symmes, who 
had done odd jobs of carpentering and 
mending for the neighborhood, while the 
women had taken in sewing and gone out 
nursing, for years, had not saved and slaved 
fo? nothing. They had an acre and a half 
of land taken for a debt—land in the out- 
skirts, too poor for pasture and too far off 
for building—which they had never been 
able to sell or swap off, till the Land Com- 
pany with its magic turned the clods of the 
place into gold. The acre and a half, cut 
up into hundred-foot lots and sold at rising 
figures, made a pretty sum, and the Symmes 
saw that the time had come to make them- 
selves felt in New Canton. They had lived 
in a small way, and eaten mush and mo- 
lasses for dinner many atime that nobody 
knew of; but they never forgot that they 
belonged to an old family. So the one- 
story cottage, with its three rooms, was 
raised, and a front added, with bay windows 
and a porch, which was as fine as a child’s 
skirt, with wooden frilling and open work. 

Seeing their enterprise, old Browne, of 
Browne & Chapman, who had sold calicoes 
for three hundred per cent. profit most of his 
life, felt that the time had come for him to 
spend a little money and let his neighbors 
see what he could afford. His house had 
the roof raised and plate-glass windows 
put in, besides two verandas and a Mansard, 
which, as there was nothing to see about 
the town and nothing could be seen from 
where Browne’s house stood, was considered 
highly appropriate and mark of a taste 


not wholly utilitarian in its objects. 
Mrs Fitzhugh was taken with dire heart- 


burnings when she saw the tower going up, 
and made disparaging allusions to the way 
Browne's calicoes ran in the wash, to every 
acquaintance who cal'e: for three weeks. 

The Lymans, Hartford people and con- 
nections of a celebrated missionary, felt 
that it would hardly credit the culture of 
New England if they did not join in the 
general renovation. In their improvements 
they showed the calm correctness of people 
who received their ideas on taste, as on 
morals, politics, and education, at second 
hand from the very best society. No white 
houses with mahogany-colored doors for 
them. The house was painted a chocolate 
color, with bilious trimmings; and rustic 
seats of the heaviest and most uncomfort- 
able pattern were placed in the dooryard, 
and remained there sacrifices to the duty 
of ornament, for nobody was ever known 
to sit in them, there being a current im- 
pression in New Canton that sitting out of 
doors was meant showing off, and was im- 
moral and had a tendency to rheumatism 
at the same time. 

The building fever set in in earnest. 
Simon Orr painted his whole house the 
most brilliant white, and the blinds Paris 
green, with cornice of the most elaborate 
pattern in the carpenter’s book. Bliss, the 
lawyer, added a wing to his brick house, 
put up a summer-house, and laid out a 
garden, with white iron urns and two rustic 
seats, and hung the canary out on sunny 
days, to look ornamental. Mr. Cornelius’s 
daughter gave him no rest till they had 
something to distinguish their house too; 
and the comfortable two-story house had 
its bay window kept hermetically sealed 
the year round, and an octagon porch, 
which Mrs. Cornelius found convenient to 
stand umbrellas in, wet days, to let them 
drip. In the poorest yard were to be seen 
attempts at decoration and improvement, 
such as trunks of cherry trees sawed down 
and surmounted with tin pans of money 
plant, or wandering Jew, as the imaginative 
called it; or else heaps of stones piled in 
the front yard, crowned with a cracked 
tureen, from which straggled a vine some- 


| body was coaxing to run over the rock- 


work. One of these heaps was quite a 
success in its way, for the loyal owner had 
a periwinkle growing over it, and a plaster 
bust of Lincoln on the top, in the rain and 


] sun. . Such ornaments as tombstones, which 


nobody found time to put up, no longer 
lurked about front gates; and it was con- 





sidered very ungenteel to hang the blankets 


to air in sight of the sitting-room windows, 
as formerly. 

Crockford, a successful speculator, pro- 
jected a house, which was so magnificent 
that it was considered worthy of special 
mention in The Forum: 

“The magnificent mansion to be erected 
this season by our public-spirited fellow- 
townsman, Gen. Crockford, is destined to 
be one of the leading landmarks of our 
town It is designed to be one of the hand- 
somest houses not only in New Canton, but 
in the entire West, and no pains or expense 
will be spared to make it fully equal to all 
that the taste of the owner and the re- 
sources of the country coulduggest. It 
will be fifty feet on side street and forty 
on the main front, with a carriage-house 
and other out-buildings to correspond. The 
design is from Wait & See, whoare rapidly 
taking their place as the leading architects 
of this section. The wood for the fittings, 
which in the parlors and guest-chamber 
will be entirely of walnut, is furnished by 
Dale & Pettit, from the choicest stock they 
have on hand, while the door-knobs, bolts, 
and hinges are from Davitt & Pettis. The 
furniture is, we learn, being made to order, 
from Gen. Crockford’s own designs, and 
will do credit to his means and artistic 
tastes. All will join with us in taking a 
cordial interest and pride in the building, 
and wish the fortunate and worthy owner 
many. years of happiness in his new do- 
main.” 

But it must not be supposed the daring 
spirit of innovation stopped at the outside 
of houses. Was not this the age of the 
furniture revival, and is not its influence 
felt subtly in every hamlet of the Union 
since the war gave fools funds to spend? 
It would be interesting to trace the growth 
and development of art in a town like New 
Canton. Of course, none of our present 
readers can remember when the cheap 
colored lithograph was the popular form of 
art; or I would take pleasure in recalling 
the pictures of the slim-waisted lady, in side 
curls and a violent red dress; likewise the 
lover, in blue coat and bigh rolling collar, 
with an eminent expression of virtue and 
vacuity on his countenance, as he held her 
hand, posing for models of ‘‘ Happy Love.” 
“The Engagement,” or ‘‘Innocence,” in 
side curls, low blue velvet bodice, and short 
sleeves, was a favorite exponent of that 
charming quality to rural minds. Another 
picture which awakened ingenuous sympa- 
pathies as an embodiment of the genteel 
aud highly affecting was ‘‘ Parting for the 
Wars,” in which the principal figure was 
a gallant hero in a tightly-fitting bright 
blue coat, with yellow epaulettes, and long 
white trowsers, very full and pleated on the 
hips, worn with flowing sash and curled 
side-whiskers, and exceedingly thin and 
square-toed boots, embraced by domestic 
passion in the shape of a female, who wore 
her features regular, and her hair in sym- 
pathetic curls, while a smaller image of 
affection, on her precise model, was half 
way up his left leg. 

These naive and touching scenes, which 
used to be gazed upon with wet eyes by 
appreciative owners, were in time displaced 
by the annual steel engraving distributed 
to the patrons of the art association, by 
which the country-side became pretty 
familiar with the ‘‘Signing of the Death 
Warrant of Lady Jane Gray,” ‘Irving and 
his Friends.” ‘‘The Jolly Flat-Boatman,” 
Peale’s ‘‘ Court of Death,” and divers kin- 
dred engravings, whose worn-out plates 
could be purchased easily. 

The success of the Land Company worked 
a change in these things. Prize chromos 
and art association engravings receded, 
year by year, and left their places of honor 
in the best room for the spare room up- 
stairs and the family sitting-room; while 
primeval art in the shape of the shilling 
lithograph fled to the hired girl’s bedroom 
and the playloft over the stable. There 
yet remained two schools of taste in 
New Canton. One believed in nothing as 
too good for it, and went in for the best 
that money could buy—people who fur- 
nished in solid mahogany and walnut 
burl, marble-topped tables, and broadly gilt 
mirrors, for its best rooms. Nothing in de- 
sign could be too bold or too complicated 
for their notions. Their front doors were 
gay with inlayings in red, brown, and yel- 
low woods, real and imitation; their parlor 
wall-paper could not be too satiny or too 


thickly figured with gilt, at a dollar and a. 


half a roll;nor could the headboards of 
their beds be too high or too elaborately 





carved, nor the centerpieces of their ceil- 





ings too ornate in plaster moldings. A 
firm article of their creed was a belief in 
cornices; and, accordingly, the tops of their 
walls were cornices of plaster, fit in design 
for nothing short of the house of a Roman 
patrician. Their windows were brave in gilt 
and walnut ‘‘cornishes,” as they got popu- 
larly called. Mirrors, dressing-bureaus, 
and washstands were top-heavy with 
cornices, if they had nothing else to boast, 
Next to this was their fondness of hav- 
ing their monogram, as they called the 
single initial of their name, on everything, 
from the sugar-bowl to the slop-pail. In 
this a man could have the pleasure of see- 
ing a visible mark of his ownership on 
every appurtenance of his househould. He 
impressed his individuality on his property, 
as old Browne said, thinking it out over his 
fancy borders, as he hoed and clipped and 
watched his new geraniums and white 
oleanders—the very last thing in the way 
of flowers heard of in New Canton. 

The younger people, who had been to Chi- 
cago and studied the frescoes of their hotels, 
thought the body brussels and gilt wall- 
paper staring, and, worse, out of date; and 
were all for interiors, with the wall-paper 
dark red one-third of the way up and 
sage-green the rest, with heavy kaleido- 
scopic friezes in wall-paper cut out by 
hand, which were counted preferable in 
town—why they could not understand, 
save that ‘‘ flowers on wall-paper had gone 
out.” Young Doctor Mills and the retired 
Professor, who had been abroad, because it 
was cheap, furnished their parlors and sit- 
ting-rooms in sad-colored stuffs and walls 
in cheerful contrast of chocolate and dark 
red, with black trimmings, which might 
have been acceptable perhaps at Pompeii, 
with the sun blazing everywhere; but in the 
little sixteen-foot parlors, under a doubtful 
Illinois sky, were gloomy and trying to the 
eyes and spirits of all beholders. Browne 
saw it, and approved his own house and 
parlor, gorgeous in bronze reps, puffed 
with cherry satin, with a big-figured scarlet 
carpet and «alls paneled with strips of gilt 
paper, like a saloon, where wax flower bas- 
kets and Californian chromos, slim gilt and 
genteel stands, with fire-vilt chains, made 
things cheerful for each other in the soli- 
tude, with the blinds down, as Browne’s 
wife always kept them. The Doctor's 
rooms and the Professor’s looked like a 
perpetual church-fiir, with their nonsense 
of brackets and fretwork, and little pictures 
and preparations of nobody and nothing in 
particular; but were rather bare, with all 
their artistic walls, and their wives swept 
and dusted with their own hands, and sat 
down to making night-clothes for their 
little ones, without in the least feeling like 
high-toned matrons or having one particle 


of art feeling penetrate their souls. 

The second class of householders in New 
Canton were people who alluded to them- 
selves as being obliged to economize, us if 
anybody ever expected them to do anything 
else. They ‘‘desired to make up for less 
expense by more taste.” They ‘‘ preferred 
simplicity for themselves to so much sbow”’ 
and ‘‘ hoped they could teach their children 
how to lead a truly refined and intellectual 
life in a home where something was thought 
of besides fashion and display. ‘‘ Editha, 
don’t rub your buttery fingers on the what- 
not. Nasty little thing!” this being the way 
in which Mrs. Myra Mold was heard to 
wind upon the subject. 

Mrs. Mold was the saddle and harness 
maker’s wife; a prosaic connection, as she 
felt itin her soul, but not without other pre- 
tensions of a finer kind. Her uncle being 
editor of a denominational weekly, she was 
allowed the charge of a home department, 
which she filled with compilations, aspira- 
tions, and recipes, for which she received 
the dignity and title of editress, the depart- 
ment being kept up without pay—as her 
relative said, because it pleased her and it 
didn’t hurt the paper any. 

As she said, Mrs. Mold believed in sim- 
plicity above all things, as the true soul of 
elegance; and she was fond of writing 
articles on home adornment, where pictures, 
flowers, a simple carpet, furniture, and cur- 
tains made up a beautiful home, where a 
man might turn from the allurements of 
brilliant parlors to find ‘‘true rest and 
larger life.”” She was also fond of protest- 
ing against women who devoted themselves 
to the care of the merely physical wants of 
their families, such as getting up good 
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dinners for their husbands and children 
and seeing that their households were clad 
in scarlet, as women praised above all others 
have done, from Sarah down. Mrs. Mold 
disdained the drudgery which pulled her 
soul down from its more congenial flights; 
and her table always had poor bread, her 
washing was irregular, her mending of the 
sketchiest description, and her husband had 
long ago resigned himself to limp collars 
and rusty shirt-bosoms. She believed in 
‘living on a higher plane” and devoting 
one’s self to the worship of ‘‘the good, the 
true, the beautiful”; and the meat and the 
buttons might take care of themselves. She 
had already been successful enough in culti- 
vating the spiritual in her children to culti- 
vaie one of them off the face of earth—the 
doctor said, for want of nourishing food; 
and she herself was troubled with a neural- 
gia, which was directly traceable to genera- 
tions of failure in breadmaking and a 
systematic preference of cold, tough meat 
to fresh steak, as being easier to get up. 
She was a delicate-looking woman, who 
was only hindered from being pretty bya 
slight pinch in her aristocratic nose, a sus- 
picious thinness toward the end of her 
nostril, and a habit of keeping her upper 
lip screwed down tight. She was the fair 
devotee of simplicity and its upholder 
in New Canton. Her mantel and her lace 
curtains were decorated with the beauties 
of Nature in the form of autumn leaves, 
dried and glazed, which rustled and rattled 
every time the door opened, came off incon- 
veniently, and looked like the falling sick- 
ness at any time of the year. Her windows 
were unavailable for looking out of, for 
they were full of plants, that grew spind- 
ling and ran mostly to leaf. In the sunni- 
est corner was a Boston rocker, scratched 
and battered, to speak truth about it, for 
Mrs. Mold was not one of those oversolicit- 
ous housekeepers who are so particular 
about a scratch ora flaw as to go about 
witha bottle of furniture polish hunting 
up flaws. Her idea of a homemade lounge 
was good enough; but her eye led her to 
choose a red-and-blue ‘‘patch,” as our 
grandmothers called it, for covering, which 
had a vinegary effect on the eye, without 
any particular neatness to recommend it. 
No matter, there were flowers on a very 
dusty mantel, besides a clock that did not 
go. The table, spread with papers and maga- 
zines, Was in one corner; but a table so filled 
may be rather an uninviting object when 
the magazines are dog-eared and soiled to a 
degree, and the papers show a liberal allow- 
ance of fly-specks. The photographs and 
water-color prints would have been seen to 
better advantage if they had hung exactly, 
and if a dead fly or two had not hung him- 
self to a spider-web under the glass, in com- 
pany with morefinger-marks, fly-specks, and 
dust. A handsomely-bound album, with 
verdigris on the clasps, lay on the little 
scratched writing-desk, over which a hang 
ing bookshelf was sadly out of line. ‘If 
I was to go hunting about for dust and 
spiders,” candidly avowed Mrs. Mold, ‘or 
putting everything to rights, I never should 
have any time to myself; and I never see 
anything that would offend me.” 

Mrs, Mold loved the same simplicity in 
all her arrangements. If she had a friend to 
see her, and found it more pleasant to talk 
with her than to look into the kitchen, she 
would invite her half-famished guest to a 
cabbage soup, with boiled rice and a water- 
melon, as complacently as if her bill of fare 
was the most stimulating to appetite. She 
plumed herself on once regaling a whole 
teachers’ institute on mush and milk for 
dinner, with the supplement of ripe currants, 
which gave a few of her amiable guests a 
severe pain—not inthe brains. Her simplic- 
ity of housekeeping led friends to be shy of 
her hospitality, as steady-going people, not 
used to living on boiled rice and intellect, 
found their health and spirits depressed by 
a longer sojourn than the first day. One 
look at the simplicity of her spare chamber, 
with its ‘‘simple” white bed, piled with 
brown cotton comforters, the ‘‘simple” 
washstand garnished with chipped china, 
and the ‘‘simple”’ paper spattered and torn, 
was enough to make one homesick; while 
Mrs. Mold’s conversation was hardly of an 
order to make amends for these defects, 
being on so high a plane, mentally and 
morally, that it gave one a strain to keep 
up with her, She lived in an ideal world, 
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constantly posing for her memoirs, and the 
record of her life as it shaped itself, from 
her interior view, would have been one of 
devotion to the noblest aims and sympa- 
thies. Old ladies of experience, who had 
brought up families, shook their heads over 
Mrs. Mold’s goings-on, and exemplary 
kousekeepers openly declared her feathers 
wilted. 

It happened that Mrs, Mold was a near 
neighbor of Mrs. Burt, and undertook to 
to cultivate that lady, whom she was forced 
to drop as hopelessly common and want- 
ing in sympathy and taste—meaning Mrs. 
Mold’s taste. To see Emeline once or twice 
under James Gardiner’s escort was enough 
for the fertile brain of this matron. She 
at once set to work to find Emeline an un- 
common character—‘“ absolutely a genius, 
you may say”’—and to develop a singular 
interest. in her romantic features and singu- 
lar refinement. Mrs. Mold announced to 
herself that she ‘‘ meant to take that Butter- 
field girl up,” to ‘‘ bring her out,” as, posi- 
tively, she was a girl to do any one credit. 
It may be uncharitable to suggest a glance 
on her part toward James Gardiner’s grati- 
tude to any woman “‘in society” in New 
Canton who was the first to take the girl 
to whom his partiality was evident by the 
hand. Benevolent, seraphic impulse! The 
only trouble being that Emeline was su- 
perbly unconscious of the attempts of fussy, 
sentimental Mrs. Mold to ‘‘take her up,” 
apd declined to read Mrs. Browning aloud, 
or refused to quote ‘‘ Bitter Sweet” with 
enthusiasm, and, after one afternoon call, 
during which she hemmed pillow-cases 
while Mrs. Mold, with her hairpins half 
sticking out of her head, read scraps from 
her intimate friends’ letters and ruammaged 
out Goethe, Swedenborg, and Miss Alcott, 
and even discussed her own next .editorial 
in the most flattering, genteel, and affable 
manner, Emeline could never be induced to 
come into the room again while her airy 
neighbor was there. Of which due notice 
was taken by Mrs. Mold, in return for her 
condescension, the results of which may be 
traced in a succeeding chapter. 

[To be Continued.) 
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MR. GLADSTONE is living now under a rapid- 
ly westering sun; and, with the reverence of an 
empire, whose morning drum-heat encircles 
the world, attending on every serious word he 
utters, he lately proclaimed that the center of 
all preaching must be the Cross. Ata confer- 
ence held at the City Temple, Holbarn Via- 
duct, March 22d, after speeches by English- 
men and Americans, there were loud cries 
for Mr. Gladstone; and, among other memor- 
able words, this adviser of that queen who 
governs one-eighth of the population of tlie 
world used these expressions, to which his 
whole career adds emphasis : 

“ We are here with a great and mighty func- 
tion, belonging from the first especially, al- 
most exclusively, to revealed religion—a fune- 
tion the efficacy of which must undoubtedly 
depend, in the main, upon the matter which fs 
preached. Weare here as Christians; and itis 
the preaching of Christ, our Lord, which is the 
secret and substance and center and heart of all 
preaching, not merely of facts about him and no- 
tions about him, but of his person, his work, his 
character, his simple yet unfathomable sayings— 
here lies the secret,” —( London Times, March 23d, 
1877. 

The two ablest Englishmen of our day are 
Scotchmen. [Laughter.] When Thomas Car- 
lyle and William Gladstone, under the light of 
a west almost cloudless, but not measureless 
in the visible stretch of azure, yet to be rolled 
through by the chariots of their lives, lean 
backward as they look forward and from be- 
tween the wheels that bear.them on, and which 
never pause, speak to us out of the sunset, is it 
quite scientific, is it quite manly, is it quite 
womanly for us whose chariots are yet at the 
zenith or ascending the eastern slope of the 
azure, to forget that the sun moves toward the 
west as fast at noon as in the last moment be- 
fore that in which he fires the western pines? 

Gladstone and Carlyle and our century. are 
westering and gazing on us with the solemnity 
of the hour into which all men haste. In the 
radiance which streams out of the morning, 
noon, and evening watch of the wheeling skies, 
in which we rise and set but once, let us be 
willing to open any theme of religious*‘science, 
and take all the results clear ideas require us 


Christ. 


to hold, whatever doctrine stands or whatever | 
doctrine falls! [Applause.] God looks through 
the morning, unstained radiance of life, those 
dewy, upstretching, far-penetrating, star-lit 
auroras, which reveal the intuitions and primal, 
unotutored human instincts. As once he looked 
through the pillar of fire in the morning watch, 
so yet, gazing through those auroras, he 
troubles the hosts of unscientific, irreligious 
thought. He looks also through the evening 
cloud and troubles the hosts of Iscariotism 
and takes off their chariot wheels! Thor's 
hammer is engaged in that business. [Sensa- 
tion. ] 

In the light of previous discussions of the 
Atonement, you must allow me to say that.the 
following propositions which are almost omui- 
present in James Martineau’s references to this 
topic, and in many discussions conducted by 
honored men here in New England, whom I 
need not name, are only a multiplex rustle of 
misconceptions. I do not call these state- 
ments misrepresentations ; but they are misap- 
prehensions, which have done and are yet 
doing immortal mischief. 

1. That Christ, although innocent, was pun- 
ished. 

2. That God punishes by substitution. 

3. That, if a penalty for the violation of 
moral law be inflicted so as to maintain the 
honor of that law, Godis indifferent on whom 
that punishment falls. 

4. That God was at first disposed to show 
mercy, and was made placable by the death of 


5. That the Atonement involves a transfer of 
moral qualities from person to person. 

6. That pardon,and not merely the condi- 
tional offer of it, precedes the soul’s self-sur- 
render to God. 

7. That the Atonement involves the injustice 
of liberating the guilty. 

8. That it saves, irrespective of character, 
whoever has faith. 

9. That itis inconsistent with the immuta- 
bility of the divine attributes, 

10. That it represents the law of the nature 
of things as supreme over the Divine Will it- 
self. 

11. That, as the Atonement is provided for 
all, it secures the salvation of all. 

12. That, if pardon can be obtained on the 
condition of faith merely, morality is unim- 
portant. 

All these propositions Evangelical scholarship 
not only does not teach, butabhors. [Great ap- 
plause.] Gentlemen, what you say here is price- 
lessly more important than anything I can pre- 
sent. Not long ago, in a publication from be- 
yond the Rocky Mountains, and in one from 
London, I saw your words here all cited, but 
many of mine struck out. Beware how you en- 
dorse statements of mine, for your endorsement 
makes language important. You have said, 
however, that all these propositions are carica- 
tures ; and yet, if you are right, there is hardly 
a professor’s chairin any schoo! of unevangelical 
theology in New England that is not wrong in 
its fundamental representations of Evangelical 
thought. [Applause.] 


Opening only by glimpses the greatest theme 
which human unassisted reason can touch, [ 
must proceed analytically, and with what schol- 
ars here, to whom I am not speaking, may per- 
haps think is unnecessary slowness. I desire 
to lead you this morsing up one of the most 
modern ascents of thought to a mountain sum- 
mit from which I hope the outlook will cause 
us to fall on our knees and send us away with 
strength for many days. I am discussing the 
Atonement in the light of self-evident truth; 
and if I am not using proof-texts it is not be- 
cause I undervalue them. On other occasions it 
is my duty to expound the Scriptures; but here 
the object is to show the connection between 
religious and other science. Andover Seminary 
yonder has just asked for funds to found a pro- 
fessorship with this title : ‘‘On the Connections 
between Theology and the other Sciences.” 
May she obtain money in abundance for a pur- 
pose so timely and sublime, and may something 
better than wealth come to America out of such 
a foundation. In the field of the relations be- 
tween religion and science this lectureship has 
for its object simply the discussion of the clear, 
the true, the new, the strategic. The best pos- 
ture of mind is that which seeks first, not ortho- 
doxy, but clearness. Of course, truth is im- 
measurably the highest object of consideration ; 
but, when we say we must seek truth first, such 
is the sabtle action of prejudice that truth is 
commonly understood to mean my truth, not 
your trath. [Laughter.} Therefore, let us first 
seek clearness, and not your truth or my truth. 

Clearvess will not mislead us if we set itup asa 
goal; but our prejudgments as to what truth is 
may easily do.so. Let us be true to the scientific 
method, and truth will take care of itself. Let 
us seek primarily to be distinct and straight- 
forward, and only secondarily to be orthodox or 
heterodox. Let us not confuse ourselves with 
the slightest partisan prejudice. Heterodoxy is © 
your doxy, and orthodoxy is my doxy, of course ; . 
and truth, if I set that up for a goal, is likely to 








clearness of thought and straightforwardness. 
Let us keep all creeds here out of our minds as 
much as possible; and seek first, midst, last, all 
that Intuition, Instinct, Experiment, and Syllo- 
gism can teach us, or perfect loyalty io the 
scientific method, whatever stands or whatever 
falls. [Applause.] | 

1. God wills man’s perfection. 

2. Man cannot be perfect without a perfect 
religion. 

3. God, therefore, will give man a perfect re- 
ligion. 

In democratic ages small philosophers, whose 
rule of procedure is to guess at the half and 
multiply by two, are great characters ; but lost 
babes are greater—those who think it the su- 
preme philosophical glory never to come toa 
conclusion, and on a whole are of the opinion 
that the best thing we can do in the forest of 
human investigation is to lie down, after the 
ancient and not honorable example narrated in 
childhood’s primers, and let the robins cover 
us. Unmanly, despairing bewilderment and 
unconfessed, desponding intellectual unrest 
thrive in more educated minds than we think; 
and this simply because we have masses of 
highly-cultured people who have never looked 
into religious thought as a science. Nearly all 
investigation of theology as a system of exact 
research has, little by little, been crowded into 
the distinctively theological schools. Almost 
nothing is taught on this theme in our colleges 
at present, because so much more matter is 
forced into these courses now than was there 
eighty or one hundred years ago. It is not be- 
cause Harvard undervalues ethics or the Chris- 
tian evidences that she gives little time to 
them. Yale gives almost as little time. For 
my examination in ethics in Haryard Univers- 
ity I prepared in two days, and the examina- 
tion ran through twenty-seven minutes. How 
much could I learn in that time on topics that 
have convulsed all highly-cultured thought on 
both sides of the Atlantic? If I had gone out 
from the University and entered immediately 
upon professional studies, and afterward, in 
regular course, upon the duties of a lawyer, 
how much time should I have had to have 
looked into religious science elaborately? It 
is said that no successful lawyer, in the full 
tide of the work of his profession, ever reads a 
book through. He examines, perhaps, as Car- 
lyle does, or as Macaulay did, a dozen books a 
day, year after year ; but he gets through them 
swiftly, as Macaulay did, by skipping. If I 
had taken the profession of medicine, it is prob- 
able I should have become absorbed, as I ought 
in duty to do, in that; and so religious truth, 
as a science, might never have come before me. 
Cultivated minds, with wide gaps in their cul- 
ture, are characteristic of an age of specialists, 
and ours is such an age. College courses are 
intended to sharpen sickles, and not to reap the 
harvest. But the prepared reaping-hooks are, 
in nine cases out of ten, cast heedfully into 
ripe, rustling grain only on a field of thought 
a@ man’s profession or business compels him 
to enter. Even for the humble but indis- 
pensable purpose of sharpening dull sick- 
les four years are too few; and yet no 
more work can profitably be crowded into 
those years. The time occupied by the studies 
pursued at Harvard and Yale is already packed 
as full as an egg of meat, and so full that 
sometimes the egg will not hatch, [Laughter.] 
One of the intellectual dangers of our time is 
the almost necessary existence of a wide circle 
of cultured minds well-educated only on one 
side. Now in that class you find men who lie 
down in the tropical forests of modern thought 
and say: ‘“‘ We cannot find the way home.”’ I 
affirm that, if there is a God, and if he is not a 
malevolent being, he not only has made a best 
way to live, but has made it sure that it 4s best 
to live the best way. He wills our perfection ; 
and, if he is a benevolent being, he will not 
only give us a religion that will carry us to 
perfection, but he will make it so plain that he 
who runs may read, if he will. Wherever in 
the forest a man wishes you to drop down in 
despair, there recall and recite the great Credo : 
That God wills man’s perfection; that man 
cannot be perfect without a perfect religion ; 
and that, therefore, God will give man a perfect 
religion, so clear that it will be the light that 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world. 
While I hold to a belief in God’s goodness, I 
must believe, although I cannot know the map 
of all the forest, that there is a way home, and 
that Ican find the path back to my Father’s 
house. [Great applause.] 


Qur surprising friends who believe that the 
universe is without a path home are the worst 
of the class of lost babes; but for five centur- 
ies to come probably theirs will be one of the 
most misleading of the temporary influences in 
the circles of merely professional or special 
culture. But what shall be said of the masses 
of average men of strong minds and inexten- 
sive studies, whose heads are buried. in their 
ledgers and newspapers, and who have not 
time to look at religious truth as a science 
until clearness is reached concerning it, and do 
not know by their own investigation what to 
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little likely to take anything for granted or on 
authority. Democratic ages can never be 
taught ex cathedra. All men must think for 
themselves; and so all men must be taught 
how to think. It is, therefore, worth while for 
public educated discussion to put in the fore- 
ground axioms, self-evident truths, intuitions, 
instincts, or the nature of things; and to let 
men see that, after all, the great truths we can- 
not help believing are the things of most im- 
portance to us. We know we are dependent 
beings. We know we did not create ourselves. 
We are here, and once we were not here. Our 
coming into existence wasachange. Every 
change must have an adequate cause. There 
is a power above us. If we are dependent be- 
ings, there must be an independent Being. 
Just as there cannot be a here without a there, 
an upper without an under, so there cannot be 
a dependent being without an independent, 
that is, a self-existent Being. If we can induce 
men to attend to the scientific certainty that 
without similarity of feeling with that Being 
their peace is a natural impossibility; if we can 
cause them to feel that their consciences are 
the touch of God within them, or of a Some- 
what and Some One in but not of us, we shall 
slowly bring them to believe that these axioms, 
these constitutional instincts, these ineradica- 
ble moral beliefs are and were meant to be a 
clue to the path that leads into the King’s 
Highway and brings men into the land on 
which the sun never sets. Whoever will read 
with reverence, clearness, and fullness the Old- 
_est Testament, or the Nature of Things, will 
have such convictions as he reads the Old Test- 
ament and the New and the Newest that he 
will find his cheeks growing pale if he is dis- 
loyal to the truth he meets ; or, if he is loyal, 
his forehead becoming white and his eyes like 


tars. 

4. But there can be no blessedness without 
holiness. 

5. For a free moral agent who has sinned 
there can be no blessedness without holiness 
and pardon. 

6. A perfect religion will secure, for all who 
accept it, blessedness. 

7. A perfect religion, therefore, will secure, 
for all who accept it, holiness and pardon. 

8. A perfect religion will harmonize us with 
our environment. 

9. But our environment here and hereafter 
convicts unalterably of God, conscience, and 
our record of sin. 

10. In the nature of things, we cannot be har 
monized with that environment unless religion 
provides for us both pardon and holiness. 

11. A perfect God, who wills man’s perfection, 
will teach man the methods of harmonizing him- 
self with his environment, 

Why, if we are loyal to the scientific method, 
we ought to sleep on propositions like theee, 
for they will not fall into tremor until the pil- 
lars of the universe fall. It is affirmed, I am 
told, that I never have had any conflict with 
doctrinal unrest. But it was my fortune to 
quit for three years a college couree, at its cen- 
tral part, that I might find time to give myself 
information on certain majestic topics, the in- 
vestigation of which I longed for more than 
vexed Sahara, with its deadly, thunderous 
simooms and dervish-dance of sand-pillars, 
ever longed for the dew orrain. It is of little 
consequence to you, but it is of consequence to 
me, that a certain desert Carlyle speaks of has 
been under my feet. You know he says we 
must not sit down in that desert, but keep on; 
and that beyond it we shall find the green fields 
and the waters that quench all thirst. 

All those springs burst out of axioms—that 
is, out of ranges of living rock, whose roots 
take hold of the core of the world. 

12, After6,000 years of experience, man’s phi- 
losophical and moral restlessness proves that, 
without violence to self-evident truth, he has 
found no way of harmonizing himself by his 
own excellence, or solely by his own good 
works, with his entire environment, including 
conscience, God, and a record of deliberate 
sin in an irreversible past. 

Some men ask how, if the past fs irreversible, 
we can be happy even in Heaven? Was the 
past of the prodigal who returned to his 
father’s house not irreversible? Forever and 
forever it could not be changed. But was he 
happy after his return? Assuredly. Js the 
house not made with hands'so very different from 
the present dwelling-place of men that we cannot 
reason from the experience of a prodigal here to 
experience there? Moral aswell as physical law 
has unily and universality. In some respects a 
prodigal’s record enhavees his bliss on his 
return. In other respects it diminishes bliss, 
as it must always be remembered with regret. 
Is the balance 80 much in favor of bliss that 
we may conclude in the name of science that 
we shall add to our happiness by living a while 
in the strange country under famine and with 
the swine? No serious man asks this question ; 
but, to my amazement, 1 have been seriously 
asked by an unscientific liberalism to deny that 
the past is irreversible. Alas! that the soft 
whims of luxury and superficialty are in con- 
flict with eternal enactments! Is all science 
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asleep, that we do not see that the nature of 
things is—He whom we dare not name! If I 
deny that the past is irreversible, I must deny 
a very large number of truths guaranteed to us 
by the same evidence—that is, by self-evident 
truth. I must deny that the whole is greater 
than a part, or that a straight line is the short- 
est distance between two points, or that every 
change must haveacause. Itis just as evi- 
dent that what has once been cannot be made 
not to have been as that every change must 
have acause. If you play fast and loose with 
axioms, you have a task larger than that of 
Sysiphus on your hands to prove that you know 
anything. You know that you know that noth- 
ing can be known! How do you know that 
you know? [Laughter.] The time has come 
when we must teach the outlines of the philos- 
ophy of axioms, or self-evident truths, to John 
and James, and Patrick and Michael, and the 
Monthly Rocket and the Daily Blunderbuss. 
(Sensation.] A little philosophy is in all men’s 
minds, and itis a dangerous thing. The Cas- 
tilian spring must be made to run through 
democratic ages in streams large enough to 
quench the thirst of multitudes, otherwise there 
will be trouble. [Applause.] 

I affirm that by experience the proposition is 
guaranteed to us, as fully as any other infer- 
ence from history, that man has not invented a 
religion wholly out of reason, that would har- 
monize his nature with his whole environment. 
Where is that invented scheme of thought? 
How many attempts have been made to har- 
monize man with his entire environment, and 
to use in the atterapt only.reason? And how, 
age after age, the law of the survival of the 
fittest has forced to the wall human inventions 
on that theme! If there were a great philos- 
ophy that could provide for man’s harmoniza- 
tion with his entire environment, we should 
know its name, we sbould be following it. 
Plato’s philosophy! Well, it is twenty-two 
hundred years old; but, ifsome of its funda- 
mental propositions were carried out, youand I 
to day would be living in barracks, and could 
not tell who our brothers are, or our sisters, or 
who our parents were. I know how glorious 
portions of Plato’s teaching are; but the truth 
is that the central ideas in his system are not 
able to satisfy man. They have not been 
adopted as the rule of life. They have had fair 
hearing. You know what is governing the 
world to-day. After twenty-two hundred 
years of confilct, it is not philosophy that gov- 
erns social life. Some reverence is to be had 
for a cause that has seen battle age after age, 
but never yet defeat. ‘God is on the side of 
the heaviest battalions,’’ Napoleon used to say; 
and it looks as if Christianity were not a very 
weak battalion. The test of scholarship is that 
it should contend with scholarship—not once or 
twice, but century after century, and come out 
crowned. 

13, Man’s need of an atonement not made by 
himself and assuring him of pardon has, there- 
fore, been proved by human experience, 


14. It is also an incontrovertible inference from 
the natural operations of conscience and the un- 
changeableness of the past. 

Of that central proposition [ have offered 
here detailed proof, and so, without expanding 
this discussion, I put now our previous conclu- 
sion into its natural connections of thought. 
It is held here that whoever will be loyal to the 
scientific method orto axiomatic truth in its 
relation to the conscience and an irreversible 
past will come out with the scientific certainty 
that such arrangements as may harmonize us 
with our entire environment man’s own excel- 
lence of character cannot make. We have con- 
cluded once for all here, in the name of self-evident 
truth, that Lady Macbeth’s use of water will be 
Sruitless forever. But she must have her hand 
made white or the record in her past covered, 
forin the nature of things she cannot be at 
peace with her entire environment until her 
foreboding is taken away. : 

15. So far forth as any religion provides for 
man’s holiness and pardon it has the marks of 
being a perfect religion. 

16, Alone among all religions yet known to men, 
Christianity, without coming into conflict with self- 
evident truth, provides both for man’s holiness and 
his pardon. 

17. Alone among all religions known to men, 
Christianity, therefore, has the marks of being 
a perfect religion, for it and it only provides 
for both man’s holiness and his pardon. 

18. It does the latter by the revealed truths 
of the Incarnation and the Atonement. 

19. So far forth as Christianity could not, in the 
nature of things, provide for man’s blessedness and 
perfection, or his holiness and pardon, without the 
Incarnation and the Atonement, so far forth the 
Incarnation and Atonement had an eternal and 
abiding necessity in the wise and free love of God, 
since this love wills the perfection of man, who can- 
not be perfect without a perfect religion and can- 
not attain blessedness without both holiness and par- 
don. [Applause.] 

20. So fur forth as this necessity inheres in the 
nature of things, the divine idea relative to the 





completion of the world first arrives at perfection, 


or at realization, through the Incarnation and the 
Atonement. 

21. The religion of Christ, including the truths 
of the Incarnaton and the Atonement, is the only 
religion that, without violence to self evident truth, 
brings man to peace with his entire evironment. 

22. It is, therefore, a perfect or absolute re 
ligion. 

Gentlemen, we are drawing nigh one of the 
highest summits of the loftiest range of ethical 
thought. I open the best book on the deity of 
our Lord which has been produced in the last 
century—Dorner’s ‘‘ History of the Doctrine of 
the Person of Christ’’—and, although you can- 
not find these propositions analytically stated 
anywhere in the volume, you may find them 
everywhere implied in it, and scattered through 
the freshest portions of the world’s best ethical 
avd theological scientific research on this 
theme. You want a twig off the German tree, 
and I give you one, in order that you may 
judge whether the sap in it is not precisely of 
the same quality with that of the circulating 
fluid of thought in these analytical proposi- 
tions. Off this stalwart tree, which I chose as 
a confessedly crowned specimen of the growths 
of modern thought on this theme, I will pluck 
this spray of foliage, assured that if you hold 
it upinthe wind of self-evident truth it will 
have a harp-like tone. What anthem, then, 
might you not hear if you were to walk into a 
whole forest of such growths ? 


“The world of humanity and spirits conett- 
tutesa real unity solely in virtue of the cireum- 
stance that over its essence, which consists 
in free susceptibility to God, there stands 
the personal and universal divine prin- 
ple, and that this prinelple, whilst stand- 
ing over, is also turned toward, pay, 
more, belongs to it, so far as itis the true kos- 
mos; sotbat without it the world cannot at all 
be conceived as a completed and filled unity.” 

‘The idea of the world, as it stands eternally 
before God, is not terminated and completed 
with susceptibility to God; but, according to 
his unfathomable gracious will, ivciudes also 
that this susceptibility be absolutely filled in 
itself. and at the point where the central ful- 
fillment corresponding to this central suscepti- 
ibilty takes place, the world, too, which, as 
merely susceptible to God, or even sinful. was 
outside of God, entered into the circle of the 
divine life, into the life of the triune God bim- 
self; even as the immanent divine life expli- 
cated itself here.”’ 

“The Son is not the world, but its divine 
principle, which brought a world to pass, not 
by anecessity of Nature, but occording to the 
inner law of love, which is at the same time the 
law of freedom. He is also not the ideal world, 
nor the image of the world in God, but primari- 
ly its principle. Still, we are compelled to say 
that the world, both according to its idea and 
according to the idea of the will of the Logos, 
in otber words, the divine idea relative to the 
completion of the world, first arrives at perfec- 
tion, at realization, through the incarnation.” 

‘*This leads to a further point, which is of 
decisive importance both in itself and ina 
svetematical respect—a point by which the 
historical in Christ is raised to absolute signifi- 
cance and is removed from the sphere of con- 
tingency. Thisis the truth, that the incarna- 
tion of Godin Christ had notits sole ground 
in sin; but, besides sin, had a deeper—to wit, 
an eternal and abiding necessity in the wise 
and free love of God, so far as this love willed, 
in general, the existence of a world which 
should be the scene of its perfect revelation, 
and so far as, copsequently, the world is 
marked by susceptibilitv to and need of this 
revelation.”’—(Dorner. Professor J. A., on the 
“Person of Christ,’”’ Div. II, Vol. II[, pp. 235, 


This is the successor of Schleiermacher in the 
University at Berlin, speaking in the best 
university of the world and at the end of age 
after age of the acutest scholarly discussion of 
thistheme. I might put before you volumes 
of such discussion, but they would point only 
to the sublime creed that God wills man’s 
perfection ; that he cannot be perfect without 
a perfect religion; that he will give man, 
therefore, a perfect religion; and that Chris- 
tiavity is the only religion that has the two 
marks of perfection—ability to harmonize man 
with his entire environment by providing for 
both his holiness and his pardon. 

23. But there cannot be two perfect or abso 
lute religions, or one with Christ and one with- 
eut Christ. 

24. The religion of Christ, including the 
truths of the Incarnation and the Atonement, 
is, therefore, the only absolute religion. 

25. A body of thought, of which an outline 
has now been given, is taught implicitly in 
New England, England, and Scotland to-day, 
and in Germany is explicitly adopted by theo- 
logians such as Dorner, Nitzsch, Martensen, 
Ebrard, Schmid, Petersen, Kling, Nagelsbach, 
Schoberletn, Ehrenfeuchter, Chalybzxus, Fisch- 
er, Liebner, Lange, and Rothe.—(See Dorner, 
“Person of Christ,’’ Div. II, Vol. III, p. 287.) 

Theodore Parker’ Absolute Religion was a 


religion without the Incarnation, a religion 
without the Atonement, a religion, therefore, 
adequately discredited by scientific thought 
and human experience, as unable, on the one 
band, to provide for mar’s pardon without vio- 
lating self-evident truth, and, therefore, unable, 
on the other, to give bim that transfiguration of 
his entire nature; that deliverance from the 
last ache of pharisaic pride ; that eternal cessa- 
tion of the unrest of forced deistic repose; 
that similarity of feeling with a Saviour who is 
gladly taken as Lord; that peace unsearchable 
and eternal which springs up only in the light 
of the Cross. [Applause.] 





Revelation is a king unmarried ; science is a 
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queen unmarried; but from eternity and for 
eternity these two have changed eyes. 
“ He is thehalf part of a blessed man, 

Left to be finished by such asshe; 

And she a fair divided excellence 

Whose fullness of perfection lies in him.” 

—'* King John,” Act IT, 
(Great applause. ]— Boston Advertiser, 
Da eee aaa] 


Biblical Research. 


It is interesting to see what a man like Re- 
nan, who has written so much in opposition to 
the Christian faith himself, really thinks about 
theology and philosophy. He has just pub- 
lished a volume of “ Philosophical Dialogues 
and Fragments,’’ not yet translated, in which, 
under a dialogue form, he discusses first the 
Certainties of the Universe, next the Proba- 
bilities, and finally the Dreams. Under cer- 
tainties he includes two, which, if certain to 
him, are quite the contrary to most people. 
They are (1) that in the universe it is impos- 
sible to discover any traces of the existence or 
action of any intelligent and volitional beings 
superior to man, and that thus miracles are ex- 
cluded ; and (2) the universe has its own end 
in view, with a sort of semi-consciousness and 
developing, by inward necessity, its mysterious 
work. The universe has in it an effort, or niswa, 
toward perfect consciousness, as is shown by 
the tricks of Nature (compare here Schopen- 
hauer and Hartmann), by which she compels in- 
dividuals to ends contrary to their own inter- 
ests, while pursuing their illusive desires. The 
Probabilities are that, while everything pro- 
ceeds from matter, it is animated by an imma- 
nent idea, which is aspiring to realize itself in 
mental activity. All things physical and vital 
are striving toward higher existence and con 
sciousness. Our highest form of it is con- 
sciousness, but a higher form may be achieved, 
not necessarily by the human race, which will 
be ‘analogous to that sort of public conscious- 
ness which a city or a race possesses, when 
there will bea consciousness similar to that 
of humanity, but vastly supericr to it, consti- 
tuting a perfect God. Renan’s Dreams relate 
to the future condition of the world, when hu- 
mavity may be greatly raised in nature and 
power, s0 as to produce a race of demigods, 
which shall rule the canaille, and, perhaps, re- 
sult in an absolute monarchy, the monarch be- 
ing the not yet developed God! We have tried 
to express the ideas as intelligibly as the in- 
definiteness of the theory will allow. Itisa 
“nisus’? toward combination into one of all 
possible schemes of the universe materialism, 
atheism, pantheism, and theism—all the product 
of development. 


....The custom followed by some modern 
churches of inserting at the end of their 
prayer books and hymn-books a succinct 
account of the destruction of Jerusalem seems 
to have a precedent in some of the ancient 


“Syriac biblical MSS. For example, Codex B, 


21, Ambrosianus, of the Old Testament, has 
appended a Syriac version or paraphrase of 
the sixth book ef Josephus. The Syriac is so 
free in its renderings, so thoroughly Syriac in 
idiom, without any admixture of Greek, and 
so independent in respect to verbal rendering 
as to seem a paraphrase, thcugh it is in no 
sense an independent composition. The codex 
is of the sixth century, and the style and Jan- 
guage are still older. It i-‘most likely the ver- 
sion mentioned in the catalogue of all the 
ecclesiastical books of the Nestorian Ebedjesu 
(edited by Asseman), who, among other books 
of Josephus (in Syriac), mentions ‘ also the 
Book of the Final Destruction of Jerusalem.” 
The title and subscription of this book in the 
codex above-mentioned nearly correspond with 
this mention. In the Theophania of Eusebius, 
in Syriac, edited by Lee, occur three passages 
from Josephus, of which ove certainly is from 
the sixth book of Josephus, and agrees in 
many respects with the version of this codex, 
and especially inthe freedom of rendering—a 
thing which points toa very early age, as all 
the later Syriac translations, sacred and pro- 
fane, are very tenacious of verbal renderings. 
This Syriac text hardly adds anything to the 
textual criticism of Josephus; but it corrob- 
orates generally the fidelity of the ancient ver- 
sion of Rufinus, as well as of the extant orig- 
inal texts. This book also adds much, like 
most of the unearthed Syriac nowadays, to the 
known Syriac vocabulary. It has been edited 
by Ceriani, who has shown the relations to the 
Greek text by foot-notes. 


..-- The Jewish Messenger says that at a meet- 
ing of the Academie des Inscriptions et Belles-Let- 
tres held at Paris, on Feb. 23d, M. Victor Guérin 
read a paper on the ruins of Jotapata, which he 
visited during his recent visit to Palestine. 
Famous as the place where the Romans en- 
countered'so stubborn and heroic a resistance 
at the hands of the Jewish inhabitants, Jota- 
pata will ever possess for the archeologist and 
historian a peculiar interest. While, in gen- 
eral, M. Guérin thinks the present appearance 
of the ruins verifies Josephus’s account, he 
asserts that in some respects the Jewish his- 
torian’s sketch is exaggerated, icularly in 
the number of the inhabitants, which J: ceaphae 
places at 40,000, when it scarcely could have 
reached half that number., ks 
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Sine Bets, 


TueE Brooklyn Art Association gave a closing 
display of paintings in their galleries in Mon- 
tagu Street, last week, and, as usual, of- 
fered avery fine collection of pictures, repre- 
senting the best of the foreign schools, as 
well as some of our best artists who remain at 
home. Among the works exhibited was the 
large painting of “‘ Columbus in Chains,” by the 
unhappy French artist, Marchal,. who com- 
mitted suicide in Paris, last month. He left a 
letter for Dumas flls, in which he wrote that his 
friends would doubtless have helped him had 
they known of his pecuniary difficulties ; but 
that he ‘‘ found it easier to face a pistol-muzzle 
than to ask a loan from afriend.” The paint- 
ing is wholly unlike anything we have been ac- 
customed to from Paris, and is plainly the work 
of agloomy mind. It belongs to Mr. John F. 
Henry, of Brooklyn, 





....-The excitement among the National 
Academicians growing out of the dissatisfac- 
tion with the hanging committee has led to 
some angry meetings, but nothing has been 
done toward rectifying the blunders of the 
hangers. It was proposed to have the pic- 
tures rehung, which would probably have 
resulted in creating more ill-feeling among 
the exhibitors, if the proposition had been 
adopted. The upshot of the meetings is 
that the next hanging committee is to con- 
sist of five members, instead of three, and 
that each of the N. As. is to be entitled to 
eight feet on the line, if they claim the space. 
This will be found, we imagine, very efficacious 
in preventiog all artists who are not N. As. from 
sending anything to the Academy’s exhibitions. 


...eThe London Poréfolio says that the high 
prices given for pictures during the last twenty 
years show no sigaof diminution, either in En- 
gland or France. Indeed, we seem to have 
reached a condition of things in which artists 
whose reputation dates only from the present 
decade receive prices equal to those of great 
old masters. As forthe elder artists, already 
in full celebrity, there seems to be hardly a 
limit to their pecuniary success. Meissonier 
accepted a commission a year or two since from 
a dealer known to us for a small picture of two 
figures at £3,000, and when the work was fin- 
ished asked twice that sum, on the ground that 
the value of his performances had doubled in 
the interval. 


....A Paris correspondent of the Pbiladel- 
phia Teleyraph writes that the American repre- 
sentation in the next Salon will do credit to this 
country. Mr. Bridgman’s ‘Funeral Proces- 
sion,’’ Mr. D. R. Knight’s ‘‘ Water Carriers on 
the Seine,” Mr. Healy’s portrait of M. Gam- 
betta, Mr. Baird’s ‘‘ Poultry Yard, with Chick- 
ens,’? Mr. Blackman’s ‘‘The Father of the 
Novice,” two portraits by Mr. 8. H. Parker, two 
water-color drawings by Mr.G. H. Bowlend, and 
a portrait by Mr. Julian Weir will be sent for 
exhibition. 


.... Sir Coutts Lindsay, of London, has erected, 
at his own expense, a new gallery for the ex- 
hibition of paintings, which he calls the Grosve- 
nor Gallery, at a cost of half a million of 
dollars. It was to be opened for the first time 
on the Ist inst. If some New Yorker who has 
half a million of dollars to spare would do the 
same thing for this city, he would supply a 
long-felt want and would immortalize himself 
into the bargain. 


...-A letter from Munich says: “If any sup- 
pose that Boston is a peculiar patron of the 
Munich school or largely represented by stu- 
dents there, they are much mistaken. The 
distant California sends, through the influence 
of Neal and Rosenthal, more students than 
any other state, while those who introduced 
the school to us have come from other parts of 
the country.”’ 


...-Arrapgements have been made by Mr. 
Claghorn, president of the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts, for the opening of a grand 
loan exhibition in the new galleries of that in- 
stitution in Philadelphia, in May. Among the 
pictures are to be some from the fine collection 
of John Hoey, of New York, which have never 
been on exhibition in this city. 


.... We have information from a private let- 
ter that Will Chase has been employed by 
Prof. Piloty, of Munich, to paint portraits of 
the femalegmembers of his family. It is also 
said that Piloty is anxious that Chase should 
paint a large historical picture from a subject 
for which he had made a prize sketch. 


....Gudin, the painter, whose pathetic letter 
concerning his fear of becoming blind was pub- 
lished a short time ago, has had strychnine in- 
jected into his temples, with beneficial results. 
His physicians have hopes of curing. him; 


-....Mr. Longfellow has been put into clay 
by the sculptor, D. M. French, who lately 
finished a bust of Mr. Whittier. 


«-.sTroyon’s “Shepherd’s , Dog” recently 
brought $4,600 at a sale of paintings in Paris. 





Personalities, 


SPEAKING of pluck, Mr. Conway gives a 
rather interesting account of an exhibition of 
that quality, in his last letter from London to 
the Cincinnati Commercial, made by a young 
countryman of ours in England, which is, on 
the whole, very creditable to Young America. 
The young New Yorker in question is at a pri- 
vate school at the rectory of Holme-Pierrepont, 
near Nottingham, where most of our lace cur- 
tains are manufactured. In coming from 
church on Sunday the rector, the teacher, and 
the rector’s son, accompanied by the young 
New Yorker, who is about eighteen years of 
age, were set upon by come rough fellows, to 
the number of seven, who were engaged ina 
foot-race. The rector was knocked down in 
the fray, and our countryman knocked down 
two of the ruffians, and was then knocked 
down himself, and was badly wounded by a 
stone which was thrown at him. The teacher 
“sailed in,’’ and the fight was desperate until 
the roughs were arrested. But the strange 
part of the story is that the rector, a hearty 
man of 50, and his son, of 19, were passive 
lookers-on while the fight was going on with 
the ruffians against a youngster and his tutor. 
The young New Yorker was a son of Mr. 
Pierrepont, our minister at the Court of St 
James, who, it is said, has taken a lease of the 
house he occupies for two years longer. 





....Mr. Conway seems to regard an Amer- 
ican minister in London as an altogether super- 
fluous luxury for our Government to maintain 
there. He summarizes the duties of that orna- 
mental official in the following curt style: 

‘To dine solemnly with Lord this and that; 

to return their Lordships’ dinners; to attend 
the Queen’s drawing-room and introduce two 
or three swell Americans per annum; to make 
an occasional after-dinner speech, at the Man- 
sion House mostly warranted to contain noth- 
ing but suave commorfplaces; to converse at 
due seasons with Her Majesty’s ministers, ex- 
changing the old verbal coinage about friendly 
policy, etc., and assure them of the peaceful 
progress of affairs which are none of their 
business; to drive in a handsome carriage 
through Hyde Park; to keep up an elaborate 
and uncomfortable establishment for people he 
doesn’t care for—these are apparently the 
whole duty of our envoy.”’ 
After all, however, there are a good many 
well-to-do Americans who would be very 
willing to take Mr. Pierrepont’s post, if he 
wished to leave it, who would bear all the ex- 
pense and attend punctually to all the duties 
imposed upon it, and be willing to pay some- 
thing in addition for campaign expenses. Mr. 
Conway concludes his remarks by saying: 
‘The American envoy, however energetic, and 
Mr. Pierrepont loeks energetic, is the most sud 
perfiuous official on this planet.” 


-.eeThe London Truth remarks of Mr, 
Laurence Oliphant’s article on the “Eastern 
Question”? in the North American Review: 
‘*This gentleman seems to have taken up his 
residence in America; but I trust he has not 
left us for good, as his absence is a serious loss 
to our periodical literature.’”?” Mr. Olipbant’s 
mother is a member of a religious community 
in the western part of this state, and he lives 
there a considerable part of his time; but he 
does not contribute often to our periodicals, 


-..-Mr. Cyrus W. Field read a cable dispatch 
from Mr. Gladstone at the St. George’s Dinner, 
in this city, the other night, saying : ‘‘ Interna- 
tional intercourse, I think, means peace and 
good-will among men.’’ That may be the mean- 
ing of it, but it has failed to secure it, thus far; 
but after the Russo-Turkish War it may be 
different. 


-.-.Mre, Angela Ohatto, an Italian lady liv- 
ing in Cincinnati, is said to be one hundred 
and eight years old, having the record of her 
baptism dated January 12th, 1769. She is in 
good health and attends to her - household 
duties. As her husband is only 85, the record 
of her baptism is probably her mother’s. 


-».eThe announcement that Mr. Howells, of 
The Atlantic Monthly, was to be appointed to 
Switzerland was premature. The place has 
been given to Gen. Schneider, president of the 
Iilinois National Bank, of Chicago. Gen. 
Schneider is a German by birth, but he has 
lived twenty years in America. 


--.-[t{s announced among recent appoint- 
ments that the President has appointed Wm. 
Penn Prescott, of Nevada, assayer of the Mint 
of the United States at Carson City, Nevada. 
Mr. Prescott is a native of Nantucket and a son 
of the late Lieutenant Prescott, U. 8. A. 


-...Miss Agatha Ives, an <merican, has been 
awarded two gold medals in the Seminary of 


Nuns in Rome—one for superior knowledge in | 


Eastern dialects and languages, and the other 
for the best composition in the living tongues. 


.-.»Miss Sophia Williams, daughter of Dr. 
8. W. Williams, the scholar and missionary in 
China, has just been married in New Haven to 
Mr. Grosvenor, an Englishman of rank. But 
what,sort of rank is not mentioned. 
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In an elaborate paper on the coloring mat- 
ters of various marine animals, Mr. Moseley, 
late naturalist of the Challenger Exploring Ex- 
pedition, calls attention tothe coloring mat- 
ters of deep-sea animals. Very little, if any 
light, he says, can penetrate from the surface of 
the sea to depths such as 1,000 or 2,000 fathoms, 
and he believes that experiment has shown that 
littlé or no effect is produced on sensitized pa- 
per at the moderate depth of sixty fathoms. It 
is probably, as far as solar light is concerned, 
absolutely dark at depths of 1,000 fathoms and 
upward, and the fact that two blind decapod 
crustacea occurred in from 450 to 490 fathoms 
seems to indicate a condition of extreme dark- 
ness at much less depths. Nevertheless, other 
animals living in very deep water have enor- 
mously enlarged eyes; and, hence, some light 
must exist. Prof. Wyville Thompson and Dr. 
Carpenter have suggested that phosphorescent 
avimals form the source of light in the deep sea. 
Mr. Moseley adopts this view, which seems to 
us, however, to be far-fetched, and adds that 
“‘the deep sea must be lighted here and there 
by greater or smaller patches of luminous 
Alcyonarians, with wide intervals, probably, of 
total darkness intervening. Very possibly the 
animals with eyes congregate around these 
sources of light.”” ‘‘No doubt,’ says Mr. 
Moseley, ‘‘in many cases the coloring of 
the deep-sea animals, as in the case of 
the purple Holothurian, is useless and only 
an example of persistence. The madder 
coloring of some of the soft parts of the 
corals may be in like case, but possibly 
useful for attraction of prey, being visible by 
the phosphorescent light. The same coloring 
matters exist in deep-sea animals which are 
found in shallow-water forms. Polyperythrin 
is found abundantly in surface-swimming 
Rhizostome and in deep-sea Corals and Actiniz. 
Antedonin occurs in a shallow-water (nine 
fathoms) Antedon at Cape York, and in 4 
Holothurian found in 1,975 fathoms near the 
Antarctic Sea. No doubt in many instances in 
the case of deep-sea posssessors of these pig- 
ments the pigments, from beingin the dark, 
never exercise their peculiar complex action 
on light during the whole life of the animal, 
but remain in darkness, never showing their 
color, as does Hemoglobin in so many animals. 





....Comet a 1877, discovered by Borrelly, at 
Marseilles, on Feb. 9th, has become too faint 
for further observation. On Feb. 16th, when 
nearest the earth and ata distance of about 
twenty-five millions of miles, it was barely 
visible to the naked eye, but without a tail or 
any peculiar structural features of interest. A 
few observations were obtained of its spectrum, 
which appears to be the same as that of most, 
if not all the comets hitherto observed—viz. | 
three bright bands, which seem to coincide 
with those of the spectrum of the bydrocar- 
bons within limits of observation. It is notice- 
able that Borrelly was also the discoverer of the 
last unpredicted comet, on Dec. 6th, 1874, in 
which year six comets were observed. In 
1875 there were only two, both comets of short 
period and previously known; and in 187 
there was not a single comet seen, a very un- 
usual circumstance, 


..--Haddam, Conn., has furnished the ma- 
terial for the discovery of a new element, as an- 
nounced by Hermann in the German Journal of 
Chemistry. It is found in tantalite, of which it 
forms a little over six per cent., the rest being 
metallic acids of tantalum, niobium, and ilme- 
nium. Hermann calls it neptunium. He has so 
small a quantity of the material at his disposal 
that he has been unable to reduce the oxide to 
a metallic state. With soda it colors micro- 
cosmic salt golden yellow. It is the first element 
discovered for many years by mineral analysis, 
although in the past seventeen years five metals 
—cxsium, rubidium, thallium, indium, and gal- 
lium—have been discovered by spectrum analy 
sis. The atomic weight of niobium is 118.2, 
giving neptunic acid the formula Npg O7, 


.-.-Plants grown in the dark lose their 
green-colored leaves, as every one knows who 
is familiar with the blanching processes of gar- 
dening. Flowers, however, when grown in the 
dark produce their regular colors, to a great 
extent. Mr. H. C. Sorby in Nature notices 
that the orange lily has its normal colors per- 
fectly. Some fade somewhat, and this is espe- 
cially the case with the Californian mustard 
(Erysimum Peroffskianum). The cause for this 
persistency of color in flowers grown in the 
dark is obscure. 


....Comet d 1877 was announced from Vienna 
by telegraph, on April 6th, in right ascension 
22h. 08m.; and déclination north 15°60’... It is 
said to have'a tail and ‘to be moving north 
about 1°a day. Thére is some mistake in the 
telegram, as 15° 60’ of declination is nonsense. 
We have not yet seenjany notice of other ob- 
servations; but its haying a tail augurs;well for 
its respectability and it is to be hoped that it 
may soon become an object worth looking at. 





Two new bishops were consecrated in 
India in March—the Rev. Dr. Sargent, of the 
Church Missionary Society, and the Rev. Dr. 
Caldwell, of the Society forthe Propagation 
of the Gospel. They are to be coadjutor bish- 
ops for the Tamil native churches in the Dio- 
cese of Madras. The conflict between the 
Ceylon missionaries of the C. M.S. and Bish- 
op Copleston is not yet at anend. The Bishop 
of Bombay has sent a letter on the subject to 
the secretary of the C. M.8., in which he says: 
‘*When I read the promises made at ordina- 
tion, I feel how impossible it is to allow that a 
clergyman can ever so bind himself to a volun- 
tary society which sends him out as that the 
bishop should cease to be the ultimate referee 
as to questions connected with the spiritual 
charge of the people. To this position I fear 
that one, at least, of the Ceylon clergy, now 
under suspension of license, has committed 
himself. it is my constant hope and prayer 
that the committee at home may not so sup- 
port him in that position as to make me feel 
that any clergyman recommended by them to 
me for license was practically pledged to its 
maintenance; and I cannot but think that 
many of my brethren, whose attitude'on such 
matters is not quite the same as my own, would 
feel there was a hollowness and unreality about 
the whole relation between themselves and 
clergymen coming out on such terms, which 
would so try the sense of honesty on both 
sides as to rob the solemn ordination vows of 
their meaning—that anything was better than 
to keep up, in the sight of God and the Church, 
a relation which had so lost its true meaning.” 
The Rev. J. I. Jones, who, as commissary of 
the Metropolitan of India, administered the 
oath of allegiance to the young Bishop of Co- 
lombo, is one of those who have been deprived 
of their licenses. Mr. Jones has presented to 
the Colonial Government a statement of the 
differences between the Society’s missionaries 
and the Bishop. He is nowin England. The 
new bishop, Dr. Sargent, reports that in the 
seven districts in the Tinnevelly under his 
charge the returns for 1876 show 448 more con- 
verts, 683 more baptized, and 122 more commu- 
bicants than those for the preceding year; and 
the contributions to the Native Church Fund 
were 300 rupees more. The baptisms during the 
year were 218 adults and 717 children. 


-++.The Wesleyan Notices prints an account of a 
remarkable revival in Fiji, uoder the labors of 
tae Rev, Joseph Waterhouse. He began a 
series of meetings with an all-day serviee, at 
which there was an attendance of 700. He 
then went from village to village, gaining con- 
verts everywhere. He writes: ‘* Everywhere 
the Lord worked with us, and every church 
became the spiritual birthplace of some—four, 
five, ten, eleven, durivg each service. We held 
services in two villages daily, and all sorts were 
brought to a knowledge of Jesus—members and 
non-members, young and old, men and 
women.” At Narelai out of 35 inhabitants 18 
were converted; out of another congregation 
of thirty, 12; out of another of thirty, 11; out 
of one of twenty-seven, 20; and so on. In 
several villages all the adults have been con- 
verted, and the missionary writes that the 
work still goes on and that he never saw any- 
thing like it. The annual meeting of the 
missionaries in Fiji was held in December last, 
The training schools had been well attended. 
Many of the students offered themselves as 
missionaries and three were sent to New 
Britain. The following is the statistical re- 
port. Chapels, 668; other preaching-places, 
265; missionaries, 10; native ministers, 54; 
catechists, 764; day-school teachers, 2,941; 
local preachers, 810; class-leaders, 2,406; En- 
glish Church members, 39; members, 17,302; 
on trial, 5,436 ; Sunday-schools, 1,178 ; Sunday 
scholars, 39,873; day schools, 1,462; day 
scholars, 37,992 ; hearers, 89,532. r 


«+«-Tbe London Freeman (Baptist) has the 
following : 


“We are informed tbat the societies engaged 
in the attempt to evangelize Africa from the 
East bave met by their London representatives, 
and in a wise and loving spirit have parceled 
out the land so as to avoid the overlapping of 
each other’s operations, This applies to the 
Episcopal, Presbyterian, Congregational, and 
Wesleyan missions, we believe. The Baptists 
will work from their own base, the western 
side, and will, doubtless, be quite prepared to 
reciprocate this mutual arrangement of the 
other societies in regard to ‘districting’ the 
field. God bas given the vast territory, now 
ascertained to be accessible and fruitful, into 
ovr hands. The transaction would make a 
grand picture, representing the great benevo- 
lent men of the day poring over the map of 
Africa, allotting it out for Christ, and praying 
for the success of each other in the noble 
undertaking.” 


.-..The Baptists are doing good work in 
circulating the Scriptures in India. The Bap- 
tist Mission press last year issued 66,000 por- 
tions of the Bible. An edition of St. Matthew 
in Mussulmani Bengali is under way and a 
Bengali commentary on Acts is in a forward 
state. 


seseThe Revy Dr. W. F. Stevenson, of Dub- 
lin, has been appointed to make a visitation to 
the foreign missions of the Irish Presbyterian 





Church. 
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The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR MAY 13th. 
JEHU THE KING.—II Krxes x, 20—81. 


NotrEs.—‘‘ Solemn Assembly.”"—A special feast 
in honor of the god Baal, whom Jehu pretend- 
ed that he would serve with all devotion. 
‘* All the worshipers of Baal,’ ete.—Doubtless an 
Oriental exaggeration. Probably it was chiefly 
the priests of Baal, his special devotees, who 
came. “* The House of Baal.”—This was a 
temple; but probably not as grand as that at 
Jerusalem. No remains of it exist. “ Ves- 
try."—The room where the priestly or festa) 
garments were kept.———“ Jehonadab the son 
of Rechab.”»—Compare Jer. xxxv, 6—18. Je- 
honadab was a wild Kenite, a half-savage wor- 
shiper of Jehovah, and the head of a commun- 
ity of religious devotees, who lived under cer- 
tain ascetic rules in Jabezof Judah. He is 
famous for bis insisting on obedience-to the 
ancestral rule forbidding the use of wine. 
——“ Sacrifices and burnt offerings.’’—The sac- 
rifices were not necessarily burned with fire. 
‘“* The City of the House of Baal.’»—Proba- 
bly by this is meant the higher part of the hill 
on which was the sacred fane, while the house 
of Baal included the “city”? and formed an 
open court about it. ** Images.’’—Some ap- 
pear to have been of wood, while the chief one 
was of stone, and was not burned, but broken. 
** Draught-house."—A place where filth 

was thrown. 

Instruction.—The moral lessons to be derived 
from this selection of Scripture are not carried 
on the face of the narrative. The act of Jebu 
was one of the utmost duplicity and cruelty, 
and it is impossible to believe that it would be 
sanctioned of God. Inthe Old Testament, as 
well as the New, God is represented as a God of 
mercy, as well as of judgment, ard cruelty or 
duplicity is what he abhors. Doubtless, how- 
ever, in the rude ages of the judges and kings 
of Israel many things were popularly ascribed 
to the will of God which were only rude men’s 
notions of his will. Very likely Jehu thought 
he was doing God service, and in a sense he 
was. It was a Mosaic command, given under 
the theocracy which was concluded by the ap- 
pointment of Saul as king, that idolatry should 
be punished with death; and, doubtless, neither 
kings nor prophets nor people had any special 
scruple as to the way that the command should 
be obeyed. Kings obeyed such command, if 
they thought it politically wise; or, if not, they 
lisobeyed it. We must not forget that great 
allewances must be made for the darkness of 
dark ages, in which the doctrine of the sacred- 
ness of human life and human rights was not 
understood. 

This story may suggest to us that: 

1. It is not safe for good people to get into 
oad company. If any worshiper of Jehovah 
had, for the fun of it, remained with the wor- 
shipers of Baal in the house of Baal, he would 
have got killed. Bad company may not always 
do physical harm, but it ruins the character 
and destroys the soul. 

2. Zeal may not be according to godliness. 
Jehu was a very zealous man, fora while; but 
not a godly man. He was glad to put down, 
probably for political reasons, the Baalites, 
who had been encouraged by the dynasty of 
Omri and Ahab ; but he did not serve God from 
his Heart. For similar political reasons he al- 
lowed the worship of Jehovah under the simil- 
itude of a calfto be worshiped at Bethel and 
Dan. Great zeal is often selfish in its nature ; 
is generally so when it runs to cruelty and 
deceit. 

3. Doing evil that good may come is a sin 
that is damnable in the sight of God. Whether 
it were right or not for Jehu to kill the wor- 
shipers of Baal may be a question; but it is 
clear that his falsehood was very reprehen- 
sible. 

4, All sin, like the worship of Baal, is sure 
to come to an end. God’s providence is against 
it and will destroy it. Avoid Baal, and all 
those that consort with him, 

5. The New Testament shows an advance 
over the revelation of the Old, in that it for- 
bids, what the Old allowed, a resort to law and 
physical and temporal weapons to defend re- 
ligion. Christianity is supported best by in- 
fluence, and not by force. The state has 
nothing to do with religion , but the Church is 
competent to take care of it. An appeal to 
the state to support or defend or teach religion 
in the schools or elsewhere is suggestive of a 
weak faith in the power of the Gospel and the 
arm of God. Religion is not something to 
start wars for or to make laws for. 























MISSIONARY EASTMAN, of the American 
Sunday-scbool Union in Florida, reports: 
“I recently addressed one of my Sunday- 
schools, which is not two years old but has a 
good record. A church has grown out ‘of it, 
having thirty members, of ‘whom eighteen 
were converted in connection with the school. | 
-My last year’s work has been more successful 
than any former year,” 
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School and College. 


THE Journal of Commerce, of this city, does 
not like the enormous sums New York City 
has to pay for the support of the country 
schools. Itsays: ‘The country schools get 
out of us nearly two dollars for every one dol- 
lar that goes to pay for popular education in 
this city. In fact, the principal operation of 
the school tax, as applied here, is to extract 
money for the good of the rural districts, the 
good of the city being asecondary consideration. 
The figures we present are now collated for 
the first time: 





School Tax paid by Paid by this 
this City fo the Reapportimed City to Coun- 
State. try Schools. 

187A. ..covee $1,301,567 04 $457,364 94 $844,202 10 
1873.....+++ 1,380,122 61 487,505 77 892,616 84 
_ Se 1,382,445 86 498,374 01 884,071 85 
BIND. c.cc00 1,506,914 48 530,350 61 976,563 87 
BS oiéaee 1,508,983 85 543,926 75 960,057 10 


The city, it should be added, receives from the 
so-called “‘ state school fund’’ something over 
$50,000 yearly, besides the amount of school 
tux repaid to it. This table shows a general 
steady increase in the school tax burden im- 
posed upon this city, and a corresponding gain 
in the sums paid over to the country schools. 
At the present ratio of advance we shall soon 
be helping on the country schools to the tune 
ot overa million a year. And allthis time the 
streets of this city swarm with poor neglected 
children, growing up io idleness and crime, 
for whom (the Board of Education tell us) no 
prov'sion can be made, for want of funds to 
enlarge the school-houses or build new ones.”’ 


.-In 1871 Virginia spent $175,000 on colored 
schools. The amount for succeeding years has 
been $280,000 (1872), $277,000 (1878), $800,000 
(1874), $305,000 (1875), and $330,000 (1876). The 
state is doing finely in the matter of educa- 
tion. Estimating the school taxes paid 
by the colored people in 1876 to have been 
$85,000, and that the entire sum was devoted 
to their schools, there was left to be paid by 
the proceeds of taxation of the whites $245- 
000. School laws are becoming more popular. 
The system wasattucked last year by two of 
the ablest. theologians of the state, who ap- 
pealed to every prejudice, pointed to the 
sacrilege of educating the Negro, ‘* whom God 
made inferior to the white man,’’ and called a 
convention for formal action. The convention 
was a failure and public schools are a fixed 
fact in Virginia, 

.-The “University of the West’? (Re- 
formed Episcopal) is going to start in Chicago 
with a theological department. Edward Martin, 
of Red Hook, Duchess County, New York, has 
given to the trastees one hundred and fifty acres 
of land lying just outside Chicago, for which 
he recently refused $200,000. The proceeds of 
this propeity are to be devoted first to the 
support of the Theological College, and after- 
ward to the maintenance of other colleges 
which the growth and necessities of the Re- 
formed Episcopal Church may demand. No 
portion of the principal or interest is to be 
used for the erection of buildings. The theo- 
logical department of the University will be 
called the ‘f Martin College of Theology.” 


.-+. We lately fell into error in speaking of 
the amounts paid into the Maine state treasury 
for educational purposes. The facts are that 
$419,975 were paid into the state treasury, and 
thence distributed to the cities and towns, for 
the support of schools during the year ending 
December 31st, 1876. The towns and cities 
raised, in addition, by taxation, and expended 
for schools in the same time $1,040,297, mak- 
ing $1,460,272 expended for scbools during the 
year, 

..--The University of Michigan has 14 resi- 
dent graduates, 64 seniors, 73 juniors, 71 
sophomores, 132 freshmen, 15 students in 
selected studies, 64 pharmaceutical students, 
309 law students, 285 medical students, 51 
homeopathic medical students, and 38 dental 
students. Dedacting 1 nametwice entered, total 
1,110. 

..The Tribune informed us the other day 
that “Mr. John Rhip, a very great Celtic 
scholar,” had been elected professor of-the 
Celtic languages and literature at Oxford. 
The name is, of course, Rbys. 


«+». The sevevth annual report of the Rhode 
Island Board of Education and the thirty- 
second annual report of the state commissioner 
of public schools are, as usual, models of ex- 
cellence. 


.... Lieutenant Wasson, formerly of the 
United States army and now a professor in 
the Imperial College of Japan, has been dec- 
orated with the Japanese Order of Merit. 


.... Another delegation of Japanese students 
from the Imperial College are now: on. their 
way to this country and Europe, to study law 
and the sciences. 


....The Empress of Japan has been visiting 


the ancient capitel of Kidté, and while there 


attended the exercises of many of the girls’ 
schools, F 





Pebbles, 


A PiTTsBuRGH man bought a horse by photo- 
graph. This was getting the carte before the 
horse. 





...“*A baby,” says a recent French writer, 
‘is an angel whose wings decrease as its legs 
increase.”’ 


...Walla Walla people read The Walla Walla 
Watchman, Walla Walla, Walla Walla County, 
Washington Territory. 


..A young lady says : ‘‘If a cart-wheel has 
nine felloes attached to it, it’s a pity that a 
girl like me can’t have one!” 


....‘* My son, remember that your character 
ought to shine brighter than your boots.” 
“ Suppose I blacken it, then, father ?”’ 

....Put away the long-tailed “Ulster,” 
Hang it on the garret-fioor. 
Spring is coming, Spring is coming, 
We shall need it now no more. 

....Editing a paper is like carrying an um- 
brella ona windy day. Everybody thinks he 
could manage it better than the one who has 
hold of the handle. 


...An advertisement in a city newspaper is 
as follows: ‘‘ Wanted, a young man in the dry 
goods trade ; to be partly out doors and partly 
behind the counter.”’ 


.. Somebody tried to excuse a liar to Dr. 
Johnson, saying: ‘‘ You must not believe more 
than half what he says.” ‘Aye,’ replied the 
Doctor; ‘‘ but which half?” 


...The foolish man will ask a woman if her 
baby is not a trifle cross-eyed. But the wise 
man will take the cars to Syracuse and make 
his inquiries by postal-card. 


.... Notwithstanding that the Benders are still 
relentlessly pursued by the detectives, there is 
no truth in the rumor that they belong to the 
American Tracked Society. 


..“€Our children will have immense tax on 
their hands,” said a gentleman. ‘Oh, horri- 
ble!’ exclaimed an elderly lady. ‘‘ What a 
blessing we have nails on ours !” 


..One curious thing in the daily history of 
any city is the mysterious disappearances. 
Another curious thing is the fact that nine out 
of ten of the disappearances leave a board-bill 
unpaid. 


...An Irish gentleman, hearing of a friend 
having a stone coffin made for himself, ex- 
claimed: ‘‘ By me sowl, an’ that’s a good 
idea! Shure, an’ astone coffin ’ud last a man 
all hislife-time.”’ 


.. Mistress: ‘‘ Let you go to evening-school, 
Mary? Why, I thought you could read?’ 
“Well, ma’am, I does know my letters fust- 
rate so long’s they keep all in a row; but as 
soon as they gits mixed up into words I’m 
beat.”’ 


..Dr. Schliemann says that the people living 
within a mile of Agamemnon’s tomb are as big 
brutes as the savages on the American plains. 
Tombs ought to exercise a refining influence ; 
but they seldom do, except upon the person 
in them. 


..-A paper in Southern Dlinois regrets that 
it went to press “‘one day too early to record 
the death of John Bates.’’ This is not quite so 
cool as the paper which said: ‘‘ Just as we are 
going to press John Smith is being run over by 
the cars.”’ 


....“*Do you see that fellow lounging ?”’ said 
Bumpkins, the other day. ‘‘ Yes. How does 
he manage to live? By his wits?” ‘‘Oh,no! 
He’s a cannibal.” “‘A cannibal! How?’ ‘He 
lives on other people,’? was Bumpkins’s reply 
as he vanished round the corner. 


....A nephew of Mr. Baggs, in explaining 
the mysteries of a tea-kettle, describes the 
benefits of the application of steam to useful 
purposes. ‘For all which,” remarked Mr. 
Baggs, we have principally to thank—what was 
his name?’ ‘‘ Watt was his name, I believe, 
uncle,’’ replied the boy. 


....dames Russell Lowell tells a good story 
about his butcher. One morning the man ex- 
patiated upon the loveliness of the moonlight 
of the night before, and just as the poet was 
thinking that he had done him an injustice in 
never having given him credit for refinement 
of soul, the butcher added: “ The night was 
so fine I jest couldn’t sleep, and had to get up 
and go to killin’.’’ 


..-A gentleman took his little boy to a 
model farm to see the wonders of the place. 
After they had been there a short time, the little 
fellow ran crying to his father, being at the 
same time pursued by a big turkey-cock, which 
was trying. to get a piece of bread out of his 
hand; ‘What, my boy,” said the father, 
“are you afraid of a turkey? Why, you ate 
partof one yesterday.” ‘‘ Yes, papa, respond- 
ed the little fellow, wiping his eyes; “‘ but this 





one isn’t cooked.”? 
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BAPTIST. 
BOURN, A. Wayanp, ord. at Sherman- 
‘Avenue ch., Newark, N. J. 


CARR, J. 8., closes his pastoral work at Pier- 
mont, N.Y. 


COATS, ALBERT B., ord and inst. at West 
Mitchell, Lowa. 


COTE, W. N., M.D., died at Rome, Italy, 


April 1st. 
DAVIS, D. T., Philipsburg, Penn., resigns. 
GOODMAN, James, Hyde Park, Chicago, re- 
signs. 
HASTINGS, A. J. resigns pastorate of Spruce- 
street ch., Philadelphia, Penn, 
LAFFIUS, D. P., ord. at Napoli, N. Y. 
LEAVELL, Witi1am Hayne, New York City, 
accepts call of Manchester, N. H. 
MOXLEY, S. D., called to Bath, Me. 


PALMER, R. C., removes from Darien to East 
Elba, N. Y. 


PHELPS, J. J., 
mansburg, 
Bales, JAMES, accepts call to Mehoopany, 
enn, 
ROYCE, Epwarp, Manchester, N. Y., resigns, 
VAN ALLEN, Oe New arbor, Mase., ac- 
cepts call to F&wling, N. Y. 





removes from Triangle to Tru- 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
APTHORP, R., removes from Lanark, IIl., t 
Big Rock, la. 
BARTLETT, JosernH, South Newmarket, N. 


H., who recently resigned, is asked to con- 
tinue as supply. 


BOSWORTH, Q. M., supplies Lebanon, Conn. 
BELKNAP, A. J. , Otley, lowa, leaves the Meth- 
odist to join the Congregational ministry. 
BROOKS, C. 8., South Deerfield, Mass., dis- 
missed, ‘April 17th. 

COREY, I. L,, accepts call to Broughton, Ill. 

EVANS, J. P, Cape Elizabeth, Me., cioses his 
pastorate, his resignation having been ac- 
cepted. 

EVEREST, A. E., Ludlow, Ill., dismissed April 
12th. He goes to Belle Plain, lowa. 

GUILD, C. L., supplies East Charlemont, in ad- 
dition to his church in Bucklaud, Mass. 

GRASSIE, T. G., Oshkosh, Wis., accepts call to 
Sycamore, Il 

HARRIS, J. W., closes his pastorate at Evans- 
ville and Cooksville, Wis. 

HERBERT, C. D., supplies Exeter, Conn., 
another year. 

HIGGINS, J. E., Ithaca, Ill., resigns. 

LEAVITT, Wa., closes his pastorate at Monti- 
cello, lowa. 

LONGEE, 8. F., accepts call to Danbury, N. H. 

PARKER, B. W., president of the Hawaiian 
Theological Seminary, died recently. He 
had been a missionary in the Sandwich 
Islands 44 years. 

PINKERTON, A. E., enters upon his new pas- 
torate at Arena, Wis. 

SCARRIT, Wituiam R., ord. and inst. at 
Olathe, Kansas, April 11th. 

STONE, B. N., Fryeburg, Me., resigns. 

SWINNERTON, Ws. T., ord. at Dennis, Me., 
April 18th. 

LUTHERAN. 

BAYER, J. F., accepts call to Frankford, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

BUHRMAN, ALFRED, Newtown, Va., died re- 
cently. 

CRESSMAN, J. J., inst. at Bernville, Penn. 

KASER, D. A., accepts call to Riegelsville, 
Penn. 

SIKES, J. R., accepts call to Gallupville, N. Y. 

eS ae J., accepts call to Cohocton, 


SWAERD, J. P., removes from Brooklyn, N. 
Y., to ’Baltimore, Md. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 
DAVENPORT, Isaac W., inst. over the Plane- 
st. ch., Newark, N. k 7 April 15th. 


FULTON, R. H., of Allegheny Seminary, called 
to Lebanon, Pa. 


HEACOCK, G. W., D. D., Lafayette-st. ch., 
Buffalo, N. Y. , Tesigns. 

KELLOGG, E. W., Truxton, removes to How- 
ard, N.’ : 

LINN, 8. P., Philadelphia, Pa., accepts call to 
Baton Rouge, 

nae oy CHAsS., accepts call to New Albany, 
nd. 


LLOYD, J. T., Noble-st. ch., Greenpoint, 
Brookl yn, N. Y., resigns. 


TAYLOR, Jas. H., settles at Rome, N. Y. 


VAN DYKE, J. s., Cranberry, N. J., declines 
call to Port Richmond, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

CROOKE, GrorGE ALEXANDER, Philadelphia, 
Pa., died recently, aged 50. 

HAMILTON, R. G., Hart’s Falls, N. Y., with- 
draws resignation. 

HIBBARD, Geo. P., Ithaca, N. Y., resigns. 

MORAN, SAMUEL, accepts cail to Bristol, R. I. 

NICHOLS, W. F., accepts call to Hartford, 
Conn. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


BECK, Joun, D.D., First Reformed, German 

ch., Easton, Pa., died April 19th. 

CROFTS, ; ee ae of Providence Methodist 
Conférence, supplies ‘Trinity Meth. ch., 
Chicago, Ill., six months. 

JONES, Josern, pastor of St. John’s Inde- 
pendent Methodist Protestant ch., Balti- 
more, Md., died April 23d, aged 44. 

REESE, D. Evans, D. D., St. Mictiael’s, Md., 
Methodist Protestant, died April 23d, 
aged 

ROSS, masiietl Ut Pres 


tian, died at Green- 
wood, Mo., April 20th. 
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The prompt mention in our ust of “ Books of the Week 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volwmes recetwed. The inverests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for furs 
ther notice. 











A UNITARIAN CONVERT.* 





WE recently remarked that Unitarianism 
now chiefly relies for the supply of its 
prominent pulpits upon clergymen who 
come into it from other denominations. 
One of its recent gains is the Rev. R. An- 
drew Griffin, of Marlboro, Mass., who tells 
how he came to be a Unitarian, after start- 
ing out as a Baptist. The book is included 
in the ‘‘Town and Country” series of its 
publishers—a compliment on their part to 
jts literary merit, since one would hardly 
expect to find a theological work, unless 
specially interesting, in a series which aims 
to supply the wants of those readers who 
go to the country and take up a book on 
a hotel piazza or under the trees. The 
personal experiences of the Rev. Mr. Griffin 
could not possess in themselves much in- 
terest for the general public; but autobiog- 
raphies of anybody are likely to be good 
reading, and any honest account of a theo- 
logical change of base is of presumable 
value to those who have gone through or 
are going through similar ferments. 

The author states in his preface that he 
dislikes to criticise the Baptists, ‘‘ whose 
kindness and love he has known from child- 
hood.” That denomination he styles the 
‘‘remote interior of Orthodoxy,” and he ex- 
plains that he wrote his book because ‘‘so 
much astonishment is expressed” at his 
leaving so orthodox a body for so loose a 
one. Such a change, however, is not so 
uncommon as to excite astonishment among 
any save a convert’s personal friends. 
Father Hecker started in Brook Farm and 
ends in the Roman Catholic Church; and in 
Mr. Griffin’s own denomination men like 
David A. Wasson and Minot J. Savage 
show that it is possible to pass from Con- 
gregationalism to the extreme of ‘‘liberal- 
ity.” Wetrust that everybody who changes 
his creed will not deem it necesary to tell 
us all about ‘it in a book, even if it be as 
pretty a volume as this one. 

When Mr. Griffin was a boy, he tells us 
he was reared by sincere and pious parents. 
In the pulpit a rational orthodoxy was 
preached. Calvin and St. Augustine were 
the standards; but, with a few exceptions, 
his spiritual counselors were neither bigots 
nor fools, and so he accepted the Baptist 
doctrines without hesitation and without 
much examination. The very humbleness 
of the denomination in England, where he 
was born, made him work for it all the 
harder. But the Baptists, he found, in- 
sisted on the Protestant right of private 
judgment, within the limits of the Bible 
record and the mastership of Christ; and 
dwelling upon this fact led young Griffin to 
conclude that Protestantism was contra- 
dictory and powerless. This old fallacy 
has been exploded time and again. It is 
like saying that every nation not governed 
by an infallible autocrat is not governed at 
all. Nevertheless, it is the underlying 
argument of Mr. Griffin’s book. ‘‘Iama 
Unitarian,” he says, “ because I was a Bap- 
tist; because faithful to those sacred prin- 
ciples without which the denomination had 
never come into existence; because I have 
not permitted it to be the arbiter of my 
theological opinions—a function which it 
affirmed no church had the right to as- 
sume.” This, again, isa misrepresentation, 
for the Baptist and other Protestant 
churches, while refusing to arbitrate upon 
small matters, do hold to a system which 
they believe to be true and invariable in 
essentials. Protestantism by no means ad- 
mits the truth or the right of its opponents, 
while it respects their honesty. Ina word, 
Catholicity accepts the Bible because the 
Church tells it to; while Protestantism ac- 
cepts the Church because the Bible tells it 
to. Of course, reason turns one to 
Catholicity and another to the Bible; but 
when it has done so one authority is just as 
inflexible and infallible as the other. And 
yet people will hammer away on the “‘ Rea- 
son or Rome” platform, as though it were 
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THE INDEPENDENT, 


necessary the moment a man crosses the 
North River for him to rush instantly to 
San Francisco. _ 

Mr. Griffin early stumbled over the doc- 
trine of election and the existence of sin, 
and reproduced the common experience of 
the absolute necessity of doing nothing 
whatever but converting sinners so long as 
hell exists. A good God could not permit 
a hell, because the world is pleasant and 
beautiful and people ought not to be 
damned for not believing. This also isa 
venerable argument. Ought a man in a 
burning hotel be burned if he insists on be- 
lieving that the building is not on fire, or is 
ignorant of that fact and well-dressed 
and happy? But Mr. Griffin continued to 
borrow trouble over the cruelty of the bib- 
lical God, as understood by the Orthodox, 
and in a spiritual ferment came to this 
country six years ago. His arrival hada 
remarkable effect upon his mind and also 
on the rhetorical style of the pages in which 
he describes it. Shortly afterward he be- 
gan to read up church history, and came to 
the conclusion that ‘‘ the track of Jugger- 
naut was never more deeply stained with 
blood” than the track of the Christian 
Church. It is hardly worth while to argue 
with a man who does not see that Christian 
ity has been the one bright thing in the 
history of the past eighteen hundred years, 
and that, as a whole, it has been vastly less 
rascally than the world has been. And yet 
Mr. Griffin goes on with a long cataiogue 
of vices which have existed among Chris- 
tians, Then he concluded that the 
Trinity and the other leading doctrines 
of the Roman Catholic Church were 
invented three or four centuries after 
Christ, and that the Baptists and other 
Protestants had borrowed their whole the- 
ological stock in trade from that Church. 
It is a pity that Mr. Griffin wasted so much 
time on his long list of books. Priestley’s 
“History of the Corruptions of Christian- 
ity” would have probably seemed conclu- 
sive tohim, The Bible he next critically 
studied, and found it inconsistent and im- 
perfect, save as it delineated the character 
of Christ. Examining the character of 
Christ, he concluded, to condense his argu- 
ment, that ‘‘ Christ was too divine to claim 
deity,” and that such a person as he showed 
himself to be on earth would have undone 
all his good works and revelations of great- 
ness had he dared to say he was God. This 
argument is the only original thing in the 
book. God, according to Mr. Griffin, ought 
to be too modest to say that he is God. By 
saying ‘‘I Am Tbat I Am,” he proved that 
he was not God at all. Mr. Griffin says: 
“If Christ, present here and now, ought 
not to be believed, if he claimed to be God, 
surely no book should be believed that 
claimed it for him.” Therefore, Mr. Grif- 
fin is a Unitarian in 1877. Had he lived 
A. D. 33 he would also have been one. 

The book is tedious, illogical, and, on 
the whole, valueless, despite its honesty. 





CONWAY’S IDOLS AND IDEALS.* 





Moncure D. Conway as newspaper cor- 
respondent and magazinist is one of the 
most agreeable writers of the day. No 
letters from London are more interesting 
than his regular letters to The Cincinnati 
Commercial. He has a happy facility for 
treating dignified subjects in a gossippy 
way, and for giving to gossip a certain air 
of dignity and culture. Therefore, his 
correspondence is much quoted and it has 
become an important part of American 
journalism. His articles in Harper's Maga- 
zine have not been less commendable. Cer- 
tain elements in contemporary life in En- 
gland have found in himtheir most intelli- 
gent delineator and his papers of travel and 
archeology have been eminently readable. 
As a theological writer, it seems to us, heis 
much less praiseworthy. In his case the 
man of letters is not changed into the 
partisan zealot, but into the still more ob- 
jectionable indifferentist. Mr. Conway’s 
mission is that of a polite iconoclast, a mild 
religious philosopher. He surpasses most 
of his American free religious confréres in 
ability and clear-headedness; but, like them, 
he has nothing definite to advocate. ‘‘The 
Sacred Anthology,” his collection of 


* IDOLS AND IDEALS; with an Essay on Christian- 
ity. By MoncuRE DANIEL CoNWAY, M.A. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 1877. 





‘‘ethnic scriptures,” had a good. plan 
and a faultless title; but he went out 
of his way to degrade Christianity, and; 
to put it below, rather than above, 
the other religions of the world. In 
the réle of biblical scholar he did not show 
himself worthy to take a high rank; for he 
explicitly stated as facts certain things 
some of which are very far from being 
proved and others of which are clearly 
disproved. ‘‘ The Earthward Pilgrimage,” 
his other religious work, was a feeble fan- 
tasy, quite unworthy of so clever a writer 
and so intelligent aman. His latest book, 
Idols and Ideals (Henry Holt & Co.) is some- 
what better, but not very much. Itisa 
collection of ‘‘advanced” essays on divers 
themes, closing with an elaborate treatise 
on Christianity, which Mr. Conway kills, 
buries, and preaches over, then nominating 
a candidate for the succession—viz., ‘‘to 
look and Jabor for a nobler day.” Why 
cannot these modern ‘‘thinkers” per- 
ceive that Christianity is as much a fact as 
it was in the days of Nero, and that 
it has more adherents to-day than it ever 
had before. Right or wrong, it can- 
not be done away with by any pro- 
cess of ignoring. Men like Mr. Con- 
way and Mr. Frothingham join the Uni- 
tarian body, ‘‘ outgrow ”’ it, collect in a big 
city one lonely congregation of disinte- 
grated listeners, and then remand Chris- 
tianity to the Middle Ages, while, most 
likely, a vast throng is pouring out of a 
Roman Catholic church on the next cor- 
ner, a devout congregation is worshiping in 
an Episcopal church across the street, and a 
Methodist revival-meeting near by is bring- 
ing hundreds to feel the living power of a 
living faith. All they do is to still further 
weaken a weak body; and so it is a matter 
of course to find Mr. Conway saying, on 
p. 116 of this book, that ‘“‘the Unitarians 
of England and America have done their 
utmost to make Christianity consistent with 
truth and freedom, but they have shown 
that it is impossible.” And again: “It is 
the mere afterglow of a religion” which 
has had its day. When a Unitarian be- 
comes ‘‘ liberal” he loses his church; then 
he preaches a while in a hall; then he loses 
his hearers; then he takes to writing for 
the magazines or lecturing on Shakespeare; 
and meanwhile the rest of us go to church 
and send our children to Sunday-school, as 
though nothing had happened. ‘‘ After us 
the deluge,” say the radicals; but somehow 
or other the high-water mark remains sta- 
tionary, even in the Bay of Fundy. 





THE May Atlantic contains several inter- 
esting articles: Mr. Edward H. Konight’s, on 
crude and curious inventions at Philadelphia, 
last summer; C. F. Adams, Jr.’s, on the May- 
pole of Merrymount, and the second part of a 
British officer’s diary in Boston in 1775. ‘‘ The 
American,’”? Henry James, Jr.’s, novel, is very 
flat in its conclusion. The ‘ Contributors’ 
Club” is unusually interesting. One of the 
writers says that Washington is a first-rate place 
for a literary man, for the following reasons: 


‘Here is the Congressional Library, rich in 
materials for American history and placed 
freely at every one’s disposal ; here are the gal- 
leries of the two houses, from which one may 
watch debates seldom devoid of interest and 
carrying numberless hints to the spectator 
which the printed reports never mention ; here 
is the Supreme Court, with the opportunity 
which it offers for hearing great legal encoun- 
ters ; and here are the several departments and 
government institutions, full of instruction and 
suggestion for the student. Within a brief 
compass one may get epitomes of the national 
life, so that the city is almost as compact as the 
International Exhibition and with more vital 
display. Yet the strongest claim which Wash- 
ington has upon the interest of the man of let- 
ters is undoubtedly in the society which it af- 
fords. Society in America has been so disin- 
tagrated by the powerful demands of business 
and professional pursuits that nowhere except 
in Washington is there kept alive that idea of 
society which regards conversation and free ex- 
change of thought as a priceless substitute for 
books. Here one finds that of which he has 
read or perhaps met in foreign capitals—a com- 
munity of educated, well-bred people, whose 
business it is to be sociable, and who can really 
help one to facts and ideas always upon sound 
principles of exchange, Subjects, in investi- 
gating which one may spend weeks at the 
library, blindly groping his way, will beillu- 
minated by an hour’s conversation with the 
secretary of a legation, and a foreign tour may 
be taken at a dinner party.” 


Another contributor makes this interesting com- 
parison concerning the lines and words used by 
Virgil and his translators, Surrey and Morris: 


“An interesting point of comparison be- 
tween Virgil, the Earl of Surrey, and Morris is 
the number of lines and words respectively 
used by the original author and by his transla- 
tors. In the second bodk of the Atneid Virgil 
uses 804 lines and 5,018 words; Morris uses 
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804 lines and 8,856 words ; Surrey uses 967 lines 
and 7,979 words. As to number of lines in 
general, Morris follows Virgil closely through- 
out the twélve books, except that in the ninth 
book he has 817 lines and Virgil 818, and in the 
tenth book he has 909 lines and Virgil 908. In 
the second book Lent translated only the 
second and the fourth) Morris has 163 fewer 
lines than Surrey, but has 877 more words. 
Virgo has 2,961 fewer words than Surrey and 
3, fewer than Morris. But Morris’s lines 
are longer than either Virgil’s or Surrey’s. 
Virgil's lines contain from thirteen to seven- 
teen syllables and Morris’s usually contain 
only fourteen; yet English is so much more 
monosyllabic than Latin that very often where 
Virgil has a trisyllabic word Morris has three 
words. Moreover, hundreds of Morris’s words 
are no doubt solely used because of the meter 
he adopts, and. because he, except as stated 
above, follows Virgil as to the number of lines 
in the several books. It would seem, theng 
that, had Morris made the effort, the number 
of words used by him need not have been 
much in excess of the number used by Virgil; 
which shows that English, despite its com- 
| pert 8 flexionless monosyllabic condition 
8 capable of very remarkable condensation of 
expression.” 

Dr. J. Hammond Trumbull translates Long- 
fellow’s sonnet on Eliot’s Oak into Mas- 
sachusee. 


...- Mrs, Frances Hodgson Burnett’s story of 
That Lass o’ Lowrie’s has been completed in 
Scribners, and is published in handsome book 
form by Scribner, Armstrong & Co, Although 
the author’s first book, it is a finished pro- 
duction and altogether the most original of 
recent American novels. Mrs. Burnett did a 
daring thing in choosing Lancashire for the 
scene of her story; but she seems to have 
familiarized berself with the dialect and the 
local customs of the place. The personages of 
the story are common folks, and the heroine 
is the daughter of a rough and rascally miner. 
The ‘Lass’ is above her surroundings and 
superior to her associates. Another beam of 
light in a dark place is Fergus Derrick, the en- 
gineer of the mine, who tries hard to enforce 
obedience to the rules of the mine. Dan 
Lowrie, Joan’s father, therefore conspires 
with two other miners to kill him; but Joan 
foils the plot. The two miners kill Lowrie by 
mistake, and Derrick is nearly killed by an ex- 
plosion in the mine, Joan once more saving his 
life. Around this strong plot are grouped 
other well-drawn characters. It is a great 
novel in plan and execution and ushers into 
American literature a very promising new 
writer. 


....d. B. Lippincott & Co. issue in handsome 
style a collection of biographies of Worthy 
Tomen of our First Century, edited by Mrs. 
O. J. Wister and Miss Agnes Irwin, for the 
Women’s Centennial Executive Committee, 
which desired to connect with the woman’s de 
partment at the Exhibition a record of the 
lives of some of the notable American women 
of the elder day. It was intended to have thir- 
teen biegraphies, one for each of the original 
states; but suitable subjects proved scarce and 
the lack of information was very great. Some 
women were already represented by adequate 
biographers, and others were born in one state 
and became famous in another. Only six 
chapters were finally prepared—Virginis, New 
York, Massachusetts, South Carolina, and 
Pennsylvania being represented respectively 
by Mrs. T. M. Randolph, Mrs. Philip Schuyler, 
Mrs. Samuel Ripley, Mrs. Rebecca Motte, and 
Deborah Logan. New Hampshire has a general 
chapter, commemorating several Wornen. 
Among the contributors are Miss Sarah N. Ran- 
dolph and Miss Susan Fenimore Cooper. The 
sketches are interesting and preserve much 
material that otherwise would have been left 
to perish. 


....Mr. E. G. Squier’s public life has been 
spent for the most part in Central and South 
America. His antiquarian zeal and literary abil- 
ities have given us several valuable contribu- 
tions to the library of American exploration and 
history: His latest work, Peru (Harper & 
Brothers), seems to us quite as interesting as 
anything Mr. Squier has written. His style is 
lively and somewhat ornate ; but, as a high col 
oring never seems a fault in the writings of Pres- 
cott or Parkman, so we do not find it unpleasant 
in Mr. Squier’s pages. Mr. Squier went to Peru 
in 1863 as commissioner for the adjustment of 
claims. During his residence in that country he 
studied its antiquities and its present condition 
with zeal and thoroughness. Asa result, this 
book is an excellent. picture of “‘the land of the 
Incas,” and especially of its early monuments. 
It is finely produced and adorned with a great 
number of well-executed woodcuts, from draw - 
ings and photographs obtained by the author. 


.-.- The Bampton Lectures, delivered annual- 
ly before the University of Oxford, have to be 
published, a provision of the founder's will 
setting aside a certain sum therefor. But they 
are, as a rule, so good that they would find their 
way into print any way. Many of them are 
among the most valuable ef contributions to 
theology. The lectures last year were delivered 
by Rev. Dr. William Alexander, Bishop of 
Derry and Raphoe, who chose for his subject 
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tianity. The book is the most valuable that 
has appeared in the Bampton series since 
Canon Liddon’s great argument in favor of the 
divinity of Christ. Besides being scholarly and 
exhaustive, these lectures of Bishop Alex- 
ander’s are exceedingly agreeable reading and 
a real contribution to the literature of the Bible. 
The most devout and constant reader of the 
Psalms will here find something to quicken his 
piety and enlarge his appreciation of their sol- 
emn beauty. 


--.-The issue of Lange’s Commentary has 
proceeded almost to completion, the ten New 
Testament volumes being all out and but one 
of the Old Testament volumes still waiting to 
appear. The last volume issued is Samuel. The 

‘author of the German commentary on which 
this is based was Dr. Erdmann, professor of 
theology in the University of Breslau. It has 
been translated into English by Drs. C. H. Toy 
and John A. Broadus, professors in the theo- 
logical seminary at Greenville, 8. C.—Dr. Toy 
preparing the exegetical and historical sections 
and paying attention to the Hebrew text, while 
Dr. Broadus translated the homiletical and 
practical parts, condensing and enlarging as 
seemed necessary. This is one of the most im- 
portant volumes in a highly important series. 
The method of production of the commentary 
in this country is an honor to American scholar- 
ship. 


.- Rev. Dr. James H. Brookes, of St. Louis, 
presents in a volume entitled Js the Bible True ? 
(St. Louis : Charles B. Cox) seven addresses in 
refutation of certain modern attacks upon the 
authenticity and credibility of the Scripture 
narrative. Dr, Brookes shows himself to be a 
scholar and a logician, and in a pleasant and by 
no means dry style he shows the weakness of 
the arguments advanced by his opponents and 
those of the Christian religion. 


....Macmillan & Co. bring out three more of 
their very valuable pamphlet reports of lec- 
tures delivered at Manchester and South Ken- 
sington,as follows: The Succession of Life on 
the Karth, by Prof. W. C. Williamson ; Why the 
Earth’s Chemistry Is as it Is, by J. Norman 
Lockyer; and Technical Chemistry, by Prof. 
Roscoe. Each is beautifully printed, finely illus- 
trated, and cheaply sold. 


..St. Nicholas for May is a remarkably good 
number, great preparations for a spring-tide 
issue having been made. Among the writers 
are J. G. Whittier, J. T. Trowbridge, Donald G. 
Mitchell, J. G. Holland, R. A. Proctor, Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps, Lucy Larcom, Celia Thax- 
ter, and Saxe Holm. The pictures are very 
numerous and well engraved. 


...-dansen, McClurg & Co., of Chicago, pub- 
lish Six Litt’e Cooks; or, Aunt Jane’s Cooking 
Class. In a bright and interesting story it 
tells how half a dozen young girls learned to 
cook, an old housekeeper giving them lessons. 
It is just the book to present to a girl and its 
receipts are worth examivation by grown folks. 


..A Wreath of Indian Stories (Robert Carter 
& Brothers) is a collection of tales by the in- 
defatigable A. L. O. E., written by her for 
native readers in India, whither Miss Tucker 
went, some time since, for the benefit of her 
health, being ‘“ honorary rp at Am- 
ritsar.”’ 


-...The third volume of Rev. B. F. Barrett’s 
selections from Swedenborg’s writings (Clax- 
ton, Remsen & Haffelfinger) is more general 
in character than its predecessors and is divided 
into the heads of Freedom, Rationality, and 
Catholicity. 


--.-4 Winter Story, by Miss Frances M. 
Peard, the author of ‘“‘ The Rose Garden,” is in- 
cluded in Roberts Brothers’ ‘‘Town and Coun- 
try Series,”’ which will doubtless be a favorite 
with country saunterers this summer, 


-...The April Portfolio (J. W. Bouton) has 
a lovely etching from the ever-enjoyable Sir 
Joshua, etched by Leopold Flameng, and other 
fine pictures, accompanied by interesting text. 


....T. B. Peterson & Co. initiate a * Dollar 
Series’? with the Countess of Blessington’s 
novel of Country Quarters, a 560 page book, 
neatly bound in blue, black, and gold. 
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LITERARY NEWS 





‘“‘A MODERN Mephistopheles” is the new 
**No Name” book. 


The May Zclectic contains a fine picture of 
Colonel T. W. Higginson. 


N. Tibbals & Sons, New York, have just 
ready the second volume of ‘ The Homilist,’ 
by Dr. Thomas. 


Philip Bourke Marston, the blind pre-Rapbael- 
ite poet, has written a novel with the title of 
“The Price She Paid.” 


E. P. Dutton & Co. will publish early in the 
fall the Yale Lectures on Preaching delivered 
by Rev. Phillips Brooks and recently published 
2 our columns, 








A writer in The Nineteenth Century calls George 
Sand ‘the most noteworthy woman, with per- 
haps one exception, who has appeared in litera- 
ture since Sappho.” 


James Schouler, of Boston, is preparing a 
history of the United States under the Consti- 
tution, the materials for which he has been 
gathering durifg the past ten years. 


The Academy says of James R. Osgood & 


Co.: “What Mr. Pickering is among English 
publishers, Messrs. Osgood are in America. 
They give us perfect paper, print, and binding.”’ 


The second paragraph of our notice last week 
of the religious quarterlies had reference to the 
contents of The Bibliotheca Sacra, aithough, by 
a mistake, not typographical, the name was 
omitted, 


The Rev. Dr. L. Tyerman’s life of George 
Whitefield will be published in May, by A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co. Dr. Tyerman, it will be re- 
membered, is the author of the best life of 
John Wesley. 


A new edition of Cusbing’s ‘‘ Manual of Par- 
liamentary Practice’’ is announced by Thomp- 
sov, Brown & Co., Boston. It bas been revised 
by the brother of the author and will be issued 
in new and attractive style. 


Porter & Coates will soon publish “ Music 
in the House,’’ by Jobn Hullah, which is to be 
the next volume of the “ Art at Home Series.’’ 
The idea of this series originated with Porter 
& Coates, who publish it jointly with a Lodon 
house. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons will soon publish “A 
History of Protection in the United States,” by 
Prof. W. G. Summer; ‘‘ The Letters of Thomas 
Erskine of Linlathen,” edited by William 
Hanna, D.D.; and ‘My Soldier,” a new novel 
by Susan Warner. 


‘*Harry,’’ anew poem by the author of “ Mrs. 
Jerningham’s Journal,’’ will be issued in this 
country by Macmillan & Co., 22 Bond Street, 
New York, who have prepared in cheap and 
hondsome style an edition made specially for 
the American market. 


‘*How can we live if we are moderately 
poor ?”’ is the motto of a ‘‘ Manual of Practical 
Directions for Economical Every-day Cook- 
ery,’’ which Miss Corson, of the New York 
Cooking School, has prepared for publication 
by Dodd, Mead & Co. 


...A new work on Lord Bacon is being pre- 
pared by Dr. Edward A. Abbott, to be called 
‘Bacon and Essex.” It will close with the 
execution of Essex and will contain new facts 
relating to Bacon’s early life, drawn from his 
father’s letters, in the British Museum. 


The Jate Edward Seymour, of Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co., was a graduate of Yale College. 
For many years he was a journalist, but had 
been connected with the Scribner house since 
1868. He had a sound critical taste und an ex- 
cellent literary style, and did much to maintain 
tbe high character of the publications of the 
house. 


The Saturday Review calls Mr. Frederick 
Whittaker’s “‘ Life of Gen. Custer’’ ‘eminently 
lively and readable,’ and says at the close of a 
column-and-a-half notice that “few of the mul- 
titude of military biographies to which the war 
has given rise can be read with so much 
pleasure.”’ 


H. 0. Houghton & Co. have issued a second 
and revised edition of their index to the 
Atlantic Monthiy. Since the publication of the 
first edition, three months ago, the authorship 
of several anonymous contributions has been 
discovered and some errors in names have 
been corrected. 


A new catalogue of rare books on the 
languages and history of New Spain, pri:ted 
chiefly in Mexico, between the years 1540 and 
1870, is in the press of B. Quaritch, the London 
bookseller. It is complied by the Abbé 
Fischer, once confessor and secretary to the 
Emperor Maximilian. 


Jansen, McClurg & Co., of Chicago, announce 
for early publication a new story about life in- 
surance, under the taking title of “Brief Honors * 
a Romance of the Great Dividable.” It is to 
be uniform with the ‘Jericho Road” and is 
expected to equal that book in attracting pub- 
lic attention. If it properly represents and 
condemns the recklessness and bad faith which 
have cheracterized too many of the managers 
of life insurance companies it will do good 
service in the cause of reform. 


The Popwlar Science Monthly pleasantly says 
of Gen. Pleasanton : 


‘We think that the man is a pestilent ignor- 
amus and his book the gastliest rubbish that 
bas been printed in a hundred years. He may 
be entirely honest: but that is no reason why 
we should give'attention to his egregious folly. 
Pleasonton, however, it must be confessed, 
serves one important function: he gauges for 
us the depth and density of American stupidity. 
De Morgan says, somewhere, that certain men 
appear oceasionally to play "the part of ‘fool- 
ometers’ in the community—that fs, to meas- 
ure the number and quality of the fools fur- 





nished by any 
ton has done this for us with an accuracy that 
leaves nothing to be desired.” 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Out of —~ Question. A com 


edy. By W. D. 
How Sq. 16mo, pp. iB Boston James 
k. pha AE 0. 0k. chown... boecce wees disecee $1 25 


Poems of Places, edited by enss W. Longfel 
low.—I taly. 3 vols., sq. 16mo, _* ix, 278; vil, 
262: viii, 256, The same. Each.....,.....-.... 100 
ems and Ideals. With an Essay on Christian- 
By Moncure Daniel nway, A. 
IBhio, pp. iii, 187. New York: Henry Hoit & 


Alege ¥ By Berthold Auerbach. Translated b 
harles T. Brooks. a Hour Series. 
16mo, pp. v, 263. The 
Abroad | Again; or,A mtr ee in Foreign 
Lands. By Curtis yoo Cr. 8vo, pp. viii, 
474, Boston: Lee & Shepard 
bein Gapernararal Factor ya "Religious Revivals. 
L.T. wommeend. D.D. 16mo, pp. 311. The 


The Anonymous Hy pothesis of Creation. By 
James J. Furniss, 12mo, P pp. 55. New York: 
Charles P. Somerby....'cescseeesecessseee ease 

Personal (mmortality, and other papers. By 
Josie Oppenheim, 12mo, pp. 98. ‘The seme. 

wes 2 egg of the American War. By 

With an introductory letter b 
fieut “Gen. M. W. Smith. 8vo, pp. viii, 461. 
New York: A. S. Barnes & CO.............e000 3 00 

The Mgr, Bang oi By Juliet Corson. 18mo, 

“pp ew York: Dodd, Mead & Co 

A Winter Story. By the authorof “The Rose 
Garden.” (Town and Country — 
16mo, pp. 257. Boston: Roberts Brothers.... 1 00 


NEW MOSIC, 


Angel of Beauty, IGreet Thee Now. Song. By 
Fr. Schubert. Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co.. 0 40 
Silver Moon Reverie. Instrumental. ay R. 
STAISr. THE'SAME 2.0. ..ccce..cceeess 0 35 
Always Remember. Songand Chorus. By Col- 
lin Coe. The same 
— of hael Wat erry 
Michael Watson. 
The sa 
Pins and Mentioe Bald. a papers by Sep. 
Winner. Thesame....,.., 
Hear, Father, Hear nt Prayer. Alto solo and 
quartet. By Theo. Bauer. The same ...... - 040 
He Holdsthe Fort of Heaven. Words by Mrs. 
D. M. Jordan; music by Charlie Baker. (To 
the memory of P. P. ot Cincinnati: F. 
W. Blelmige soi. icicccc00e 
Angels Met Him atthe Gate. “Words b A.W. 
French; music by C. M. Currier. (To the 
memory of P. P. Bliss.) The same.......... 0 50 


TRE SA EET SNL TS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Arranged by 
* Little Fancies ” series.) 








An Indispensable Requisite 
FOR EVERY 
Teacher, Advanced Student, Intelligent Family, 


THE BEST ENGLISH fries 





WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED. 


1€,000 Words and Meanings not in other Dictionaries. 
3.000 Engravines ; 1840 Pages Quarto. 

FOUR PACES COLORED PLATES. 

t@~ Now contains twenty-five per cent. more mat- 
terth»n any other one-volume English ‘apes 
published in this country or Great Britain 

THE HIGHEST AUTHORITY 
in Great Britain, as well as in the United States. 
Warmly recommended by Bancroft. Prescott, 

otiey, Geo. P. Marsh, Halleck. Whittier, Wilvis, 
Saxe, Elihu Burritt, Daniel Webster, Rufus Ch oate, 
H. Coleridge, Smart, Horace Mann, Presidents —— 
sey, Wayland, Hopkins, Nott, Walker, Anderso 
(ere than fifcy College Presidents in all), and the 

st American and European scholars 

** The best practical English Dictiouar ~ 
tant.’’—London Quarterly Review, Oct., 1873. 7 

“Indispensable to every student of the English 
language.”—M. R. Waile, Chief-Justice United States. 

AL8O 

Webster's National Pictorial Dictionary 
600 Engravings; 1040 p. Octave. Price 85. 

The sale of Webster is 20 times as great asthe 
sale of any other Dictionaries. 
Published by G. & C, MERRIAM, Springfield, 

ass. 


Webster’s Abridgments. 


Webster’ 's } Rint A School pKomage 24 Engravings. 
Common School 274 

y High School 297 4 

= Academic - 344 = 

= Counting House “ with numerous illus- 
trations and many valuable tables not to be found 
elsewhere. 
IVISON, BLAREBAT, TAYLOR &CO. N.Y. 

ers 





A fascinating work on an entrancing topic. 


HE WILL COME. 


Ire, 

rhs fh. 5 Ez ars aN iin bie discusse s ty topic 
asa bivine promise, Its planis to follow the narra- 
tive of a Christian’s experience of the revealed 
facts in the next Sepeeeeten. There is nota line 
of controversy in ume, Yet it isfull of 
bold and original thonght, apt illustration, and fore- 
ible writing, and it is a work which no one who is 
“watching + waiting” forthe Lord can afford to 
miss. 16mo, 2 Pp. $1 25in Cloth, $2.50 in Morocco. 

Sold by Boousel ers or prepaid on Powe of price. 

MUCKL hers, 

ew ) ork. 





IMo} 
Madison ‘Ave. and 42d St., 





Send One Dollar for the Pocket Edition ot 


WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY. 


Contains 18,000 Wurds, Rules of Spelling, 
Tables of Money, Weigh Lane yn 
verbs 

trom the Greek. the Lt Latin, and the 
i Languages. 
edges. By wail, when not otherwise ob- 
saipebie. op receipt of $1. For sale by deal- 


VISON, N, BLAKEMAN, 9 TAYLOR & CO 
poyiisenis W DICTIONARIES 
138 and 140 tO Grand 5 St. ew York. 


NATURE. owe Illustrated Journal of Sci- 
ence $5ayear. MA ‘ ILLAN & CO., Publishers, 
22 Bond 8t., New Yor 














A com Instory ns. Thick 8vo. $2.25. 
nights Roper hin of England. 8 vos. Svo. 
e y. 


did book 
fons’s ~~ and Importers, ax Meise St... N.Y. 


ven state of society. Pleason- 
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to any address On applicstion. 


A NEW BOOK 


by Dr. Mathews has come to be 


A GENUINE LITERARY EVENT. 


—The Standard, 


S. C. GRIGGS & CO. 


PUBLISH TO-DAY 


Hours with Men and Books, 
BY WM. MATHEWS, LL.D. 
One Handsome Volume. Price - + + $2. 





This Volume will bea rich treat to every lover 
of literature. Scholarly, entertaining, 
fascinating, and instructive bevond all 
his previous works, it will add greatly to 
the brilliant reputation of its distin- 
guished author. 


50,000 COPIES 


of Prof. Mathews’s Books have now been pub- 
lished by S. C. Griggs & Co. 


HIS PREVIOUS WORKS ARE 


WORDS, THEIR USE AND ABUSE. 


12mo. Cloth. 

“As interesting as a romance,’’—Catholic 
Mirror. 

** One of the most valuable pam printed in 
modern times.’’—Albany Pres 

* Rich in valuable apneic to those who 
desire to cultivate accuracy in speaking and 
writing.” —Lutheran rn 'y Review. 


GETTING ON IN THE WORLD. 


“This is the best book on the subject we 
have ever read. No one can reaq it without 
being benefited and to young men its value 
can scarcely be estimated. Its chapter on 

* Money 'is worth many times the cost_of the 
work to any one.’’—Christian Advocate, Buffalo. 


THE GREAT CONVERSERS. 


12mo. Cloth. $1.75. 


“The work is an excellent one and could 
have been produced by no one buta scholar 
of great reading. cultivated taste, and 
prompt decision of choice.”—N, ¥. Tribune. 


ALSO JUST PUBLISHED 
A NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION OF 


America Not Discovered by 
Columbus. 
An Historical Sketch of the Discovery of 


America by the Norsemen, in the Tenth Cen- 
tury, By Pro 





“A valuable addition to American history. 
The object is fully described in the title-page 
and the author’s narrative is very remark- 

able. The book is full of surprising 
statements and will be read with som: thing 
like wonderment.’’— Notes and Queries, London, 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
German Without Grammar 


or Dictionary. According to the Pestalozzian Meth- 
od of Teaching by Object Lessons. By Dr. Zur 
Brucke. 12mo, half-bound. 50 cents. 


Mothers can use it with their children, if they can 
outie. 1 the slightest amount of assistance in pro- 
nouncing. 

“It makes the study of German as much a recrea- 
tion asa task.”—Nrw York Weekly Tribune. 

“The only method by which Americans can learn to 
speak the German language.”-Prof. Kerdolf, Ir- 
ving Military Institute. 

“ Admirably adapted to a pleasant and yepie ac- 

oni ea Peake German.” —o |. Ken- 


adnits m ay be best herpes bv it. 
ing y ner 
is Roman—a great point in 
Methodist. New York. 
Gold and Dene, An American Hand- “ene of Fi- 
nance. By W.L. Fawcett. 12mo, $1.75. 


“ Of great valueand permanent usefulnessto states- 
men, legislators, and ali who may desire informa- 
tion in regard to American finance. "—Dr, Edward 

Young. Chjef of Bureau of Statistics, Treasury De- 
partment. 


avor.”—The 


“An excellent collection of information. I expect 
it will be of much use to me personally and I shall 
be glad to reeommend it. ope it may en- 
able the Americans oF lace e their currency ona 
good basis at last.” W. Stanley Jevene, 
London. 





Robert's Rules of Order. 75 cents. post-paid. 
The best parliamentary manual in our language. 


“By far the best of all.”—Bishop Bowman. 


“A very useful work, far superior. in my opirion, 
to any other book on the subject I have seen. 
The ‘ Table of Rules Relating to Motions’ is inval- 
uable. With the book open at this page. a presid- 
ing officer can determine in a second some 
questions me. if unfamiliar with perliamentary 
praciice would = esreful research in any 
other publication that 1 know of.’’—Theodore A. 
Ross, E Phy yt Secretary, R. W. Grand 
Lodge of the ae ‘is 0.0 F. 

Cone’s Caliornia. Illustrated. Cloth. £1.75. 

“A truthful and just picture of our crest Western 
Seaboard State. A very interest ing as will as in- 
structive volume.”— New 

“Of much value to every rs e who contemplates 
either as ad emigrating to California.’ 

York Evening M 
Pre-Historic Races of the Unieed | States. By 
J.W. Foster. LL D. Lilustrated. 

ba “ may be said to c!ear up the Sidisty and mystery 

of the Mound-builders.”’— Philadelphia Press. 


World on Wheels. By B. F. 
tion. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1 

pe A cf the most elecant as well as pungent and 
rich specimens of wit and humor extant.”—New 
York Illustrated Weekly. 


"tag lith Edi- 





2 Sold by all Book sellers, or any of the 
books will be mailed, postpaid, on receipt of 
the price by the Publishers, 





S. C. GRIGGS & CO., Chicago, 
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THE 


Popular Science Monthly. 
SUPPLEMENT. 


{ Vol., 8vo, Double Columns, 96 
Pages. Price Twenty-five Cents. 


THE POPULAR ScrENCE MONTHLY was established 
as a means of giving better expression in this coun- 
try to twoimportant tendencies of the present age— 
first, the greatly-increased activity of scientific in- 
quiry and the enlargement of the sphere of scientific 
thought; and, second, the growing habit of the lead- 
ing minds of all countries to contribute their choic- 
est intellectual work for periodical publication. 

These tendencies have strengthened, year by year, 
in so marked a degree that the limits of the MONTH- 
Ly have proved wholly inadequate to secure the ob- 
ject for which it was started. So many excellent 
things were constantly slipping by us, for want of 
space—so many sterling articles by the ablest men in 
England, France, and Germany, which our readers 
would prize and have often called for—that we see no 
way of making our work effectual and meeting the 
new demands but by printing supplements to our 
regular issues, the first of which is herewith submit- 
ted. 

We shall issue twelve supplements annually, of the 
present form and size, price 25 cents each ; or, by sub- 
scription, $3 a year, postpaid. Subscribers to THE 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY willget thetwo pub- 
lications by remitting $7 a year. 





CONTENTS OF NO. 1. 


I. THE POLITICAL DESTINY OF CANADA, 
By GOLDWIN SMITH. 
ll. ‘*CRAM.” By Prof. W. STANLEY JEVONS. 
lll. THE RADIOMETER AND ITS LESSONS. 
By Dr. W. B. CARPENTER, F. R. 8. 
IV. ONSTIMULANTS. By J. BURNEY YEO, M, D. 
Vv. A MODERN “SYMPOSIUM.” SirJAMES FITZ- 
JAMES STEPHEN, Lord SELBORNE, Rev. Dr. 
MARTINEAU, Mr. FREDERIC HARRISON, the 
DEAN OF ST. PAUL’S, the DUKE OF ARGYLL, 
Prof. CLIFFORD. Subject: ‘THE INFLU- 
ENCE UPON MORALITY OF A DECLINE 
IN RELIGIOUS BELIEF.” 
VI. LIEBIG’S SCIENTIFIC ACHIEVEMENTS. 
By Prof. MAX VON PETTENKOFER. 
VII. ONE PERCENT. By Prof. BONAMY PRICE. 
VII. GIOTTO’S GOSPEL OF LABOR. By SIDNEY 
COLVIN. 


Supplement No. 1 will be sent to any address in the 
United States on receipt of 25 cents. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


549 and 551 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


A New and Very Neat Edition of 


Kitto’s Bible Illustrations, 


8 vols. in a box, $10.00. 


The Cheap Edition, the 8 vols. in 4, price $7. 

The late John Angel James said of this work: * 1 believe 
for the elucidation of the historic parts of Scrip- 
ture there is nothing comparable with it in the 
English or any other language.” 


OTHER BIBLE HELPS. 


Matthew Henry’s Commentary. 5vols., 


quarto, sheep, reduced to $20.00; or in 9 vols., 
BVO, ClOGM. 2... ccccvce vocccssnqeesoocec dowevegevic 


Fraser’s Lectures on the "Books of the 
BR ee eee > ner oo oe 6 00 
Dr. Hanna’s Life of Christ. "3 vols... 450 
Ryle’s Notes on the Gospels. 7 vols., 
BOR, Ts cnc icccendees cccaatntecacaucas 10 50 
Jacobus’s Notes on Genesis, $1.50; on 
the Gospels, 2 vols., $3.00;0n Acts............ 150 
Horne’s Introduction to the Study of the 


Bible. 2 vols. in one, octavo, sheep......... - 500 
Dr. Hodges’s Commentary on Ephesians, 

$1.75; on Corinthians, 2 vols................ eoee 3D 
Dr. Green on Tod ....ceccceceee Bicascaoie sate DE 


Dr. Bonar’s Bible Thoughts and pines: 


CO VOR, CRO. Fi. o. bc cc ceseccncccccccccnces dgsbace 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
NEW YORK. 





tbe work. Republished complete in one volume from 
the London edition (2 vols. 8vo) and at er a the 
rice. Cloth. $3; leather, $4; morocco It NwEE 
50. Sent by mail at these prices. D.M. B 
Publisher, 141 Eighth Street, New York. 
To increase attendance and interestin your Sun- 
day-school, secure Lothrop’s Tested and Approved 
Select Libraries, 204 vols.,and the Prize and Pansy 
Books, 55vols. 
BOSTON, D. LOTHROP & CO, 
1877. Get the Best Commentary on the 1877. 


Lessons, by Tee end Riddle, amgeta. 25. 
ES H. SARGENT, ‘Treas., Boston 


HOW TO CURE 
Muscularand Nervous Weakness of Women and the 
local affections connected therewith. A complete 
manual of self-cure without drugs By GEO. H. 


TAYLOR, M.D. Pp. 318. $1. 
wooD & CO., 17 B. 58th St., New York. 














MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


Worthy Women of Our First 
Century. 


Edlted by Mrs. 0. J. Wister and Miss Agnes Irwin. 
Crown Syo. Extra Cloth. $2. 


SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. 
Linguistics, Philology, Etymology. 


By ABEL HOVELACQUE. 


ss by A. H. KEANE, B.A.., Poe Neg “ His- 
y of the English Language, ”” et 
12mo. Extra Cloth. $1.75. 


Being the First Volume of the * Library of Contem- 
porary Science. 


For sale by Booksellers generally, or will be 
sent, transportation free, on receipt of price, by 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
1) We have published this month a new edition of 


GUSHING’S MAIUAL 
PARLIAMENTARY. PRACTICE 


and rules of Revissd by and debate in deliberative 
assemblies. 





THOMPSON, BROWN & co. Publishers, 
23 Hawley Street, Boston. 
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ARMOR BEARER. 


pt THE WELL-KNOWN Eve Ite 
W. W. BENTLEY and Rev. AMMUOND. 
16O PAGES. OVER 300 HYMNS. 
The best book for Gospel, Camp, Revival, Teach- 
ers’,and Bible-meetings, and for Sunday -schools, 
Choirs, Congregational Singing, Mission Schools, 


etc., ete. 

ARMOR BEARER 
is sure to give entire satisfaction. About 109 of the 
best musical authors are ae by their finest 


efforts in this KR} of MORE BEARER 


is interesting. pare instructive, attractive, a 
complete. Printed on fine paper and durably 
bound. Price, in paper covers, 3U cts. per copy; $3 
per dozen ; $25 per. hundred. Price, in board covers, 
5 cts. per Copy; per dozen; $30 per hundred. 
Thousands o ae sold. Send for specimen pages. 


WM. A. POND & CO., 547 Broadway 
and 39 Union Square, N. Y. 
ARMOR PEABER. 





NOW READY! 


SONGS oF GRATITUDE 


@ For Sunday Schools, oO 
— BY JAS. H. FILLMORE. — 

It contains 160 pages of almost entirely new songs, 
written especially for it by many of the popular com- 
posers in different parts of the country By no means 
select a book for your school until you have examined 
Soncs or Gratitups. Its printed in Combined Notes 
Price 35 cts., $3 60 per doz by express, $4 20 by = 


AE ees 
SONGS OF GLORY, "at sexzarsevons 
Nearly 75,000 already sold. Its still selling rapidly 
and giving universal satisfaction. Send for sample copy. 


~ Price 35 cents; $3.60 per dozen by express: & 


blishers, © 
GPECIMEN PAGES FREE, GINCINNATI, ¢ OHIO, 


NEW MUSICAL DRAMAS. 


Ruth, the Gleaner. |Last Will and Testa- 

ment. 

By J. A. BUTTERFIELD. 

* An American Opera in 
5 oa. een oa the — of aamathe tor destine on 
pie oe a t be-lconcert rooms. Full of 
yond the reach of capable wit and spirited music 
smesenth sample copy, in Needs ‘no special cos- 
sem COPY, 1Ditume. Specimen copy 
paper, $1.00 $1.00. Circulars free. ' 

PALMER’S THEORY OF MUSIC. 
s és book tee A ba he ne pepcene. A aan and 

GUID AL wiedge an - 
sition. It covers the WHOLE Gk Din manne 
so simple as to be comprehen 


By KARL MERZ. 


eee ae Smeeeee 
ounges 

pupil. Inciudes 730 questions. ‘ifustrated 1 by 582 tex 

amples. MEETS A WANT NEVER BEFORE MET. 


Price $1.00, postpaid. 


PALMER’S SONG HERALD. 


r. H. R. PALMER was the originator of the cl 
of t books of oo this 1 ‘is “the eu and by ‘all odds 


the Over 200,000 - 
KING” were ‘old. SSONG HE HERALD? Wile 
an im 
books for Singing Schools and Classes:  pemornaemecyy 
Price 75 cents; 7.50 per dozen. 
Specimen and full particulars of CouRCH’s MU! 
wom a containing $2.00 worth ot new masie, 
ter, etc., will be sent FREE on receipt of 


pos OLN cuypcn & CO.. Cinci 
805 Broadway, Now Ya — Or 


G. SCHIRMER, 
Importer and Publisher of Music, 


Sole Agent for America of the famous “ Edition 
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Religions Jutelligence, 


THE CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERI- 
AN CHURCH. 





Tue Cumberland Presbyterians, like the Dis- 
ciples of Christ, form a strong denomination in 
the West, of which little is popularly known in 
the East. While its system is Presbyterian, the 
theology of this church is by no means that 
which John Knox taught. The reasons which 
gave a separate existence to this body grew out 
of the revival of 1800,'and the scene of the re- 
vival, the Cumberland Country, in Kentucky, 
suggested the name which it received. 

Kentucky became a Presbyterian stronghold 
before the close of the eighteenth century. 
Presbyterians from Virginia and the Carolinas 
migrated in considerable numbers to the state, 
aod before the year 1800 a synod had been 
formed. Among the presbyteries belonging to 
this synod was that of Transylvania, in the 
bounds of which the revival began. It seems 
that in those days Presbyterian preaching in 
Kentucky ‘‘ tended to a stiff, technical the- 
ology or a dry, speculative orthodoxy,’’ and 
the doctrines of repentance and saving 
faith were not made prominent in the 
sermons;* and it is affirmed that many 
members and even ministers were really un- 
converted. The Rev. James McGready, who 
became the leader of the revival, is said to 
have been awakened by overhearing a remark 
of one of the members of his congregation in 
Pennsylvania that he (the pastor) ‘‘ was a mere 
formalist and knew nothing of religion in the 
heart.””> Mr. McGready was converted in 1786, 
and ten years later settled in Kentucky. Under 
his direct and searching preaching a revival 
began, a lady member of the church becoming 
the first convert. Public interest was aroused, 
people flocked to the meetings, and church- 
members, backsliders, and sinners were con- 
verted. When the congregations became too 
large for the churches, McGready planned a 
camp-meeting. This meeting, which was held 
in July, 1800, was the first gathering of the 
kind in this country. It was adopted some 
years later by the Methodists and is now re- 
garded as a Methodist institution. 

McGready, McGee, Hodge, McAdow, and 
Rankin were the only Presbyterians who worked 
in and favored the revival at that time. New con- 
gregations were therefore formed more rapidly 
than pastors could be provided for them, and 
the Rey. David Rice, who was from another 
part of the state, advised the revivalists to 
choose good men from the laity and ordain 
them. Accordingly Finis Ewing, Alexander 
Anderson, and Samuel King applied to the 
Transylvania Presbytery in 1801 for admission. 
Two years later they were duly licensed. In 
1802 the Cumberland Presbytery was formed 
from a part of the Transylvania Presbytery, 
and it soon came under the control of the re- 
vival party. Complaint was made to the 
synod against the Cumberland Presbytery, and 
a synodical committee who examined its 
records (1805) reported them as “‘ defective” 
and as ‘abounding in flagrant violations of 
the rules of the discipline.” Among these 
violations specified were theuse of the Method- 
istic term ‘‘circuit,’’ and also the use of the 
Methodistic term and office of ‘“‘exhorters.”’ 
The Synod appointed a commission to con- 
sider the case. The commission, after 
inquiry, declared the proceedings of the Pres- 
bytery to be very “‘irregular,’”’ in this: candi- 
dates had been allowed to adopt the Confession 
of Faith with the reservation ‘‘so far as they 
deemed it agreeable with the Word of God,” 
and the literary qualifications prescribed by the 
Discipline had been dispensed with. The young 
men who had been ordained and licensed refus- 
ing to undergo examination, the commission 
forbade them to exhort or preach or administer 
the ordinances. The Synod confirmed the 
work of the commission and dissolved the 
Cumberland Presbytery. An appeal was taken 
to the General Assembly of 1807, which ad- 
vised the Synod to review its proceedings. 
This the Synod did, but confirmed its former 
action. After four years spent in an endeavor 
to bring about a reconciliation, the revival 
party in 1810 organized the first Presbytery of 
the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, consist- 
ing of four ordained and five licensed preach- 
ers and eight candidates. 

The new organization increased rapidly, 
forming a synod in 1813 and a general assembly 
in 1829, with upward of four thousand com- 
municants, and extending itself to the states of 
Tennessee, Alabama, Illinois, Missouri, Arkan- 
sas, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. In these states 
and in some others of the West and Southwest 
the present strength of the Church is to be 
found. 

As to doctrine, the Cumberland Presbyteri- 
ans claim that they accept neither the Cal- 
vinistic nor Arminian systems of theology, but 
occupy middle ground between the two. As 

*ORIGIN AND DOCTRINES OF THE CUMBERLAND 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. “By E. B. CRISMAN, D.D. 





St. Louis. 


against Calvinism, they do not believe that the 
act of election is dated from eternity, but hold 
that “men are personally elected to salvation 
when they believe, and at no other time’’; they 
object to the idea that election to salvation is 
made without any reference “‘to faith or good 
works or any other thing in creation’’; they do 
not believe that God has foreordained un- 
changeably whatsoever comes to pass, especial- 
ly concerning angels and men; they reject the 
idea that men are passive in the matter of sal- 
vation until God quickens and renews them ; 
they do not accept the doctrine that some must 
suffer punishment eternally, to satisfy God’s 
justice, and some saved, to display his grace, 
and they object to the doctrine that Christ died 
only for a part of mankind. The Cumberland 
Presbyterians agree with Arminians and Cal- 
vinists on the doctrines of general depravity 
and salvation by grace; but claim to differ 
from both in this: ‘‘God is a sovereign and men 
are free agents ; God has decreed the salvation 
of all who believe on his Son ; Christ died not 
for a part only, but for all mankind; the in- 
fluences of the Spirit are conferred on all in 
such a manner as to render all inexcusable and 
so as to secure the salvation of all who yield ; 
the final salvation of all who are regenerated 
is certain, because both divine agency and hu- 
man agency, now sanctified, concur in the per- 
severance in grace of the saints.” 

This is the way Dr. Crisman compares the 
three doctrinal systems : 

Calvinistic.—Salvation unconditional to sin- 
ners, certain to saints; unconditional election ; 
every man’s destiny fixed and certain; salvation 
impossible to some. 

Arminian.—Salvation conditional to sinners, 
uncertain to saints; no election in this life; 
every man’s destiny unfixed and uncertain in 
life; salvation possible to all, but certain to 
none. 

Cumberland Presbyterian.—Salvation con- 
ditional to sinners, certain to saints ; conditional 
election ; every man’s destiny unfixed and un- 
certain until he believes, then it is fixed and 
certain; salvation possible to all and certain to 
all truly converted. 

The General Assembly meets annually, and 
its next session will be held at Lincoln, Hl., be- 
ginning May 17th. The Cumberland Presby- 
terians have five colleges, the principal of which 
is the Cumberland University, in which is a 
theological department. They have 1,239 min- 
isters, 263 licentiates, and 191 candidates, 
making a total of 1,693 in the ministry or in 
preparation for it. It is estimated that there 
are 2,000 congregations, 600,000 communicantsy 
and 50,000 persons in Sunday-schools. The 
value of church property is $2,250,000. The 
contributions the past year were $350,000. 





Tue action of the rector of St. Ethel- 
burga’s, London, reminds one of a pouting and 
obstinate boy forced to do something against 
‘his will. The services at St. Ethelburga were 
of the Ritualistic order. Three parishioners 
appealed to the Bishop of London tohave them 
toned down. The rector offered to make 
concessions; but Bishop Jackson refused to 
stay proceedings unless the concessions were 
satisfactory to the churchwardens. But the 
rector would not treat in this way. So, 
according to The London Standard, 


“after Evensong the curate, the rector’s 
son, entered the pulpit vested in cassock and 
surplice and wearing a biretta, and stated that 
certain changes were about to be made in the 
services. On Sunday mornings at half-past 
ten o’clock he should say Matinus, Litany, and 
the ‘ Table Prayers’; and, if the church wardens 
were liberal enough to ‘provide a copy of the 
‘Homilies,’ he would read one of them, and no 
doubt it would be very interesting. At balf- 
past three he should read Evensong; but there 
would be no sermon, and then the church 
would be safely barred and locked up until the 
following Sunday. At these services there 
would be no choir, no organ. The law required 
tthe Holy Communion to be celebrated three 
times a year, of which Easter must be one, the 
Prayer ook said. Arrangements would be 
made for the celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion three times a year, provided 
three parishioners sent in their names 
on the Saturday previous, stating that 
they intended to receive the Communion. 
The canons required this; and if no one sent in 
his pame there would be no Commanion, 
These would be the services in that church for 
the future, until the death of bis father, who 
was now an old man; and then the chureh 
would be closed by order of the Bishop of Lon- 
don. Mr. Rodwell then read his father’s let- 
ters—one addressed to the congregation, the 
other to the Bishop of London—and then, re- 
moving his biretta, he called God to witness 
that he would do all that one man could do to 
get ‘this infamous act’ repealed.” 


....Women’s mission societies are becoming 
quite numerous. The leading denominations 
now have women’s foreign mission societies, 
which have proved valuable helps toward the 
evangelization of the heathen. Now we notice 
that a ‘Women’s Baptist Home Mission 





Society” has been organized, with the object of 
promoting ‘the Christianization of homes by 
means of missions and mission schools, with 
special reference to the freed-people, the. In» 
dians, and immigrant heathen populations.” 
The Women’s Foreign Mission Society of the 
Baptist denomination has just held its annual 

















meetings—the Eastern society at Boston, the 
Western at Cleveland. The receipts of the 
Eastern Society were $35,925; of the Western, 
$13,352. At Boston the corresponding secre- 
tary’ reported that the Society sustains 15 
schools, with 900 scholars, among the Burmese; 
5 among the Karens, with 641 scholars; 2 among 
the Eurasians, with 69 scholars; 2 among the 
Japanese, with 28 scholars; 5 among the Chinese, 
with 72 scholars; 4 among the Telugus, with 
111 scholars ; making a total of 20 missionaries, 
33 schools, 1,530 scholars, and 85 conversions. 
The seventh annual meeting of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Presbyterian Church 
was held at Philadelphia last week. The re- 
ceipts were reported at $86,884. Of the 86 
missionaries in the field at the beginning of 
last year one has died and twelve have re- 
moved for various causes. Nine new mission- 
aries were sent out and five more will sail this 
year. 

.-The system of aiding students for the 
ministry is receiving a general overhauling 
from the religious press and some severe at- 
tacks have been made against it. The Alliance 
questions ‘‘ whether any young man has a call 
to the ministry if he cannot see his way clear 
fiuancially without lowering his manhood by 
seeking aid. * The Examiner and Chronicle says 
all intelligent Christians concede that students 
for the ministry must be helped; but there 
ought to be discrimination as to those who are 
helped and as to how they are helped. Upon 
the question of “ discrimination’’ the Boston 
Watchman observes : ‘* All the education socie- 
ties of which we have any knowledge take 
pains to ‘discriminate between the good, the 
bad, and the indifferent.’ . . . No ingenuity 
of plan and no vigilance of execution can 
guarantee us against mistake; and it would 
be unmanly and unchristian to allow this neces- 
sary incident of our fallible judgmentsto de- 
cide us against doing anything.” 


.» The Hraminer and Chronicle has been ex- 
amining the statistics ofthe Baptist Year Book, 
with some interesting results. ‘‘It would be 
startling intelligence,’’ it says, ‘‘to be told that 
one-balf of our churchmembers are unconverted 
and that the demonstration of itis but.a question 
of time. We do not say this is the case ; but if 
for years together the exclusions outnumber 
the deaths, it surely has a look in this direc- 
tion.” It then gives some statistics to show 
that the number of erasures and exclusions for 
the last five years has averaged 20,000. Then 
the average number annually restored is 7,000, 
leaving 13,000, which balances the number of 
deaths. Thus, “‘as often as death takes one dis- 
fellowship thrusts out another; one-half for 
death, one-half for exclusion.’’ Taking 100,000 
as representing the annual additions, it would 
appear that only three-quarters of the number 
count as real increase. 


.. While the great strength of Congrega- 
tionalism still lies in New England, the denom- 
ination is gaining more rapidly in the Middle 
and Western States. The Advance shows that 
the majority of the churches in the denomina- 
tion are outside of New England ; but the lat- 
ter has considerably more than half the mem- 
bers. In New England there are 1,179 
churches, with 199,489 members. Outside New 
England there are 1,534 churches, with 151,169 
members. The five largest churches in the 
denomination are in New York City and Brook- 
lyn, and of nine other churches which have 
600 mgmbers and over only four are in New 
England. It is furthermore shown that, while 
the New England churches have in the last 
ten years gained 16,649 members, the gains 
outside New England amount to 67,713. 


... The Catholic Union of New York protests 
against the adoption of the Italian Clerical 
Abuses Bill, characterizing it as “tyrannical, 
unjust, and irreligious in its provisions.”” The 
fourth resolution declares that ‘‘by making 
the laws of the state supreme over the laws of 
God and the dictates of the individual’s con- 
science, it destroys modern civilization ; it re- 
stores the ancient pagan state as it existed 
under Nero and Dioclesian, when the only cri- 
terion of virtue was obedience to the will of 
the emperor ; and it will set up a standard by 
which Christ and his apostles and the noble 
army of the early martyrs must be judged 
malefactors.”’ 


.-Under the new ecclesiastical Jaws in 
Spain the Catholic prelates and priests have 
almost unbounded opportunities to annoy the 
Protestants in their assemblies for public wor- 
ship. For example, a Protestant congregation 
of 400 at Jueves Santo were interrupted while 
at worship by the entrance of two armed 
policemen, who ordered the preacher to break 
off his sermon and dismiss the congregation. 
It appeared that the Bishop of Cadiz had com- 
plained that, although the doors were closed, 
the preacher’s voice was heard in the street; 
and the service was therefore a “ public mani- 
festation’”’ and a violation of the laws. 


...-At the thirteenth annual conference of 
the Pastors’ College, attached to Mr. Spur- 
geon’s Tabernacle, London, Mr. Spurgeon 
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stated that their band of ministers now num- 
bered 400 members. They were becoming a 
great host and it was to be hoped they were 
increasing in power. During the year 257 
pastors had reported 3,648 baptisms. Intwelve 
years they had received returns of 28,820 per- 
sons who had confessed their faith by baptism, 
and these were only a part. 


«eeeThe Rey. Joseph Warren, D.D,, one of 
the oldest missionaries of the Presbyterian 
Board in India, died recently at Morar, aged 
68. He first went out in 1838, and established 
a mission press in Allahabad. In 1853 he re- 
turned to this country, and remained here till 
1872, when he again embarked for India. He 
had published a grammar in the Urdu and was 
engaged in another literary work at the time 
of his death. 


...The Fifth General Council of the Re- 
formed Episcopal Church will meet at Phila- 
delphia, May 9th. The Council is composed 
of the bishops and presbyters of the Church 
and lay delegates from the congregations. The 
ministerial force of the Church numbers about 
fifty. As Bishop Cummins has died since the 
last convention, it is possible that a new bishop 
may be elected at this session. 


..-Dr. William Nast, editor of the German 
publications of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and the father of German Meth- 
odists in the United States, is about to visit 
Germany, to attend the meeting of the Germany 
and Switzerland Methodist Conference, to be 
held in Ludwigsburg, July 11th. There are 
now fully 50,000 German Methodists in Europe 
and the United States. 


....The Roman Catholics have taken under 
their care a portion of the tribe of Winnebagoes, 
who have left their reservation in Nebraska 
and returned to Wisconsin. Bishop Green has 
bought 480 acres of land to provide them with 
homesteads. One hundred and six of the In- 
dians have been baptized by Father Dom- 
browski, who is laboring as missionary among 
them. 


-.»»The Baptist Missionary Union has, we 
believe, suffered less than most of the mission- 
ary societies on account of the hard times. Its 
receipts for the year just closed are $159,146, 
against $165,637 in 1876. The Watchman says 
this is ‘‘ unexpectedly reassuring.’”’ The debt 
of the Union is now $47,361, an increase of 
$17,225. 

....The Western Theological Seminary, at 
Allegheny City, has celebrated its semi-cen- 
tennial anniversary. There were a number of 
good speeches from Prof. 8. J. Wilson, Dr. 
Hill, Dr. Plumer, and others. Dr. William H. 
Jeffers, of Cleveland, O., was chosen to suc- 
ceed Dr. Jacobus as professor of Hebrew. 


..»-The Free Evangelical Church of Schen- 
ectady, N. Y., was received into full fellowship 
with the Congregational body April 24th. The 
new church is in a warm revival condition. 
Eighty-one have been converted since its organ- 
ization. The church has 155 members. The 
Rev. H. H. Northrop is the pastor. 


.. The death is announced of Dr. Cote, who 
was the first American missiorary to enter 
Rome after the unification of Italy. He was 
supported by the Baptists, and had made 
arrangements for the opening of a medical 
mission in one of the poor quarters of the 
Eternal City. 

....It is announced that the Rev. Charles W. 
Quick has withdrawn from the Protestant Epis- 
copal and joined the Reformed Episcopal 
Chureh. He is the editor of The Episcopal 
Recorder of Philadelphia, which has long been 
edited in the interest of the new organization. 


.-». The Canadian Catholic pilgrims came to 
this city last week, on their way to Rome. They 
did not form a very large company. Archbish- 
op Wood and a number of Catholic clergymen 
have sailed from Philadelphia, carrying with 
them $40,000 for the Pope. 


.. Thereis no hope of securing Prof. Christ- 
lieb, of Germany, for the new chair of apol- 
ogetics and pastoral theology in the London 
Presbyterian College; and the name of Dr. 
Oswald Dykes, of Regent Square, London, is 
proposed. 

.---Dr. Wm. M. Taylor, of the Broadway 
Tabernacle, preaches the annual sermon before 
tlhe American Bible Society, May 10th, when 
the 61st annual meeting of the Society begins. 


.. The African Methodist Episcopal Church 
has just sent Mr. Mossell and wife as mission- 
aries to Hayti, The church is justly proud of 
its first missionary enterprise. 


...The Southern Methodists have raised 
$21,318 toward the relief of their publishing 
house at Nashville. 

..»eThe Swedenborgians are about to com- 
plete the endowment of their University at 
Urbana, Ohio. 
——— 


ALL lovers of delightful odors for the handker- 
chief should try Dr. Price’s Unique Perfumes, 
Alista Bouquet, Pet Rose, éte. 











We Can’t Talk 


without showing the condition of our teeth. Every 
laugh exposes them. In order not to be ashamed of 
them, let us use that standard dentifrice, SOZO- 
DONT, which is sure to keep them white and spot- 
less. No tartar can encrust them, no canker affect 
the enamel, no species of decay infest the dental 
bone, if SOZODONT is regularly used. It isa botan- 
ical preparation and its beneficial effects on the 
teeth and gums are marvelous, as itremoves all dis- 
colorations and renders the gums hard and rosy. 


HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA CURE 
is working wonders among the dyspeptics all through 
the land, making glad many a household who have 
long suffered from the gloom refiected from some 


poor, despondent dyspe oe in the heme-circle. If 
arin Gragsies aoe does not p it, send to ed a go ead 

MBLHER, Wholesale Drugegis Vesey 
Street, ow York. Pires on Dyspepsia sent free. 
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A SAMPLE CARD containing Twenty-four 
Pens sent by mail on receipt of Fifteen Cents. 


Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons, 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 BROADWAY 
N. Y., opposite Metropolitan, Stereoscopes and 
Views, Graphoscopes, Chromos and Frames, Albums, 
Photographs of Celebrities, Hea ad Transpar- 
encies, nvex Glasses, Photo ic Materials. 
Awarded first premium at Vienna sua Philadelphia. 


CHROMOS FREE.—J. L. Patten & Co., 
wine St., N. Y., offer to aan “free a set of noe 
handsome 6x8 landscape chromos, worth 25 cts., to 
every reader of this notice who will send them'a 3 
months’ subscription (price twenty-five cents) to 
LEISURE HOURS -the best 16-page literary paper now 
published. Postage stamps taken. 











50 Visiting Cards, with name, 10c. stamp. 
Ag’ts Outfit.10c. L.C. COE & CO., Bristol Conn. 


WAS ExtraFine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 
e) cts., postpaid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N.Y. 








EDUCATION, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


DENTAL SCHOOL. 


The next year begins September 27th, 1877, and 
ends June 26th, 1878. Thereis a recess of one week 
at Christmas, and another in February. 

The teaching is consecutive through a course of 
two years, the instruction of one year not being re- 
peated in the next; that of the first being identical 
with the first year of the Harvard Medical School 
and by thesame professors. By this plan the amount 
of instruction is double that of any other strictly 
Dental School and at slightly increased cost. The 
Dental Infirmary of the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, which is under the charge of the officers of 
this school, affords ample material for clinical in- 
struction and practice by the students, over eight 
thousand cas¢s having been treated the past year. 
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((@e GREAT PREMIUM. sp 
“THE INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,’ 








BY FRANK B. CARPENTER. 





TWENTY-SIX THOUSAND VOLUMES OF THIS REMARKABLE BOOK HAVE ALREADY BEEN DISTRIBUTED. 





This handsomely-bound volume of 360 pages contains more interesting and startling Facts, funny Stories, and remarkable Incidents in regard to Abraham Lincoln than 
can be found in any other book published. The author, Mr. Frank B. Carpenter, in the preface says that, while it was 
‘‘ written in a spirit of enthusiasm and affection, which there has been no effort to disguise, the book is, nevertheless, a simple matter-of-fact record of daily experience and 


observation, fragmentary, but ¢rwe in all essential particulars.. There has been no disposition to select from, embellish, or suppress any portion of the material in my possession. 
The incidents given were not in any sense isolated exceptions to the daily routine of Mr. Lincoln’s life. My aim has been throughout these pages to portray the man as he was 


revealed to me, without any attempt at idealization.” 


The book is crowded full of interesting matter illustrating the character and genius of this gifted man. It gives a better insight into his “‘inner life” than can be 
found elsewhere, and is alt gether one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful books of the kind ever published. Among the hundreds of stories, incidents, and topics 


introduced in this volume ure the following: 














Hon. Owen Lovejoy.—What Mr. Lincoln says when told of his death. 
Mr. Frank B. Carpenter gives all the facts and particulars about the painting of the 
‘* Emancipation Proclamation.” 
Judge Holt tells, in the President’s room, many startling facts to Mr. Lincoln about the 
atrocities of ‘‘a guerrilla leader in Missouri” during the Rebellion. 
Lincoln most touchingly refers to President Harrison’s birth-day. 
Hon. Thaddeus Stevens on the dedication of Gettysburg, as told by Mr. Lincoln. 
The story of the rebel captain’s pardon, which the captain’s wife did not obtain. 
The Methodist minister who wanted to be achaplain. What was said and done. 
Willie Lincoln’s ponies and the coachman’s loss of greenbacks. Tad’s sorrow. 
General Crittenden’s story about his little son, 9 years old, and his horse ‘‘ John Jay.” 
Montgomery Blair’s story about a hideous painting of Lincoln and villainous wood-cuts. 
John C. Fremont, and the movements to make him the opposition candidate to Mr. 
Lincoln. What Owen Lovejoy said about it. 
The inimitable thunder and lightning story told by Mr. Lincoln, about a frontier traveler 
who once made a prayer, asking for ‘‘ more light and less noise.” 
Edwin Booth and the ‘“‘ Hamlet” story. What Lincoln said about it. 
Mr. Lincoln’s remarkable memory. The Flood story. 
Mr. Lincoln and bank taxation illustrated by a little story about ‘‘ eating greens.” 
Secretary Stanton and the little incident about a “‘ crisis” in our history. 
Lincoln about appointing the Angel Gabriel paymaster in the army. 
General Grant ‘‘ not in the show business,” and, hence, didn’t dine with Mrs. Lincoln. 
Lincoln reading the poetry of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
The assassination expected, and what Lincoln said about private threatening letters. 
William H. Seward’s talk about Lincoln; his killing slavery. 
Governor Crittenden’s famous hen story—‘“‘let her set ”—told by Lincoln. 
Gideon Wells and Lincoln telling his great whale story. 
George Thompson’s interview with Lincoln. Plain talk about England. 
Governor Curtin and his twenty thousand men. What Lincoln said. 
The facts in regard to Lincoln’s writing and publishing the Emancipation Proclamation. 
Salmon P. Chase suggesting a remarkable paragraph in the Proclamation. 
Mr. Lincoln on Toe INDEPENDENT. The withdrawal of Secretary Chase. 
Mr. Lincoln’s vow to God, on the freedom of slaves, as beard by Mr. Chase. 
Lincoln’s beautiful story of ‘little Tad giving up the key in tears.” Lincoln’s decision. 
‘*Commodore Tad” and the little flower story. Going ashore in a sail-boat. 
Lincoln’s story about earning his first dollar, as told to Seward. 
Robert Dale Owen and his long manuscript—read to Lincoln. Its effect. 
Facts about Gen. Washington and the famous Whisky Rebellion—given to Lincoln. 
Colonel Moody and the fighting Methodist parson—a story about Andy Johnson. 
Lincoln and the capture of Norfolk. Stanton in his night-gown. 
Lincoln’s story about being once insulted in the White House, and the result. 
Lincoln and the story of the ‘‘ woman from Alexandria.” God wanted her church, 
Lincoln melted to tears. A poor woman’s sick son sent home to be nursed. 
Lincoln in Naples, Ill. Stopped with ‘‘the landlord who knew the rail-splitter.” 
Lincoln gets a new hat from a Brooklyn hatter. Looking in the glass. 
Dr. Francis Vinton’s interview with Lincoln, after the funeral of his son “‘ Willie.” 
Mr. Lincoln’s nomination for President. How he received the news. 
Lincoln’s famous “ chin-fly story.” A lazy horse made to go. 
Lincoln wanting to borrow the army of Gen. McClellan, as it was not then in use. 
Lincoln’s story of Daniel Webster, how he escaped punishment. 
Lincoln and the poor woman with a baby which he heard crying in another room. 
Lincoln and Secretary Cameron. A story about Joe Wilson and “‘the little white-and- 
black-spotted animals.” 
Lincoln on McClellan’s ‘‘ entrenching” after the Chicago Convention. 
Hon. Isaac N. Arnold and Lincoln’s life-preserver—laughter. 
Lincoln on Petreleum V. Nasby. Wants him to ‘“‘come to Washington to swap places,” 
Lincoln seeing Horace Greeley ‘‘ at his (Greeley’s) leisure.” 
How Lincoln ‘‘ husked out” his daily business. 
Lincoln telling the story of the poodle-dog and the Negro. 
Lincoln telling Garrison about his getting in and out of Baltimore. 
How Congressman Kellogg woke up Lincoln and got a pardon for a boy who was to be 
shot next morning. 
Lincoln sending four telegrams by different routes to Eimira to save a boy’s life. 
Lincoln gives particulars of the resignation of Secretary Chase, and Fessenden’s appoint- 
ment. 
Lincoln’s talk about Hugh McCulloch—“‘ the best man for the Treasury in the country.” 
The President and ‘‘ Aunty Sojourner Truth.” 
Frederick Douglass and his interview with Lincoln. 
Lincoln downcast. Asking Mr. Moody to pray. After prayer felt better. 


New Year’s Day and “‘ Massa Linkum ”—his colored visitors having a good time. 

The ‘‘ peace conference ” of Lincoln with the rebels. 

Lincoln’s interview with H. C. Deming. McClellan and the six Levites. 

Lincoln to Henry C. Bowen on the reappointment of John C. Fremont, and about his 

Cabinet officers, Chase and Seward, and when he decided to appoint them. 

Lincoln’s short and mirth-provoking reply to Lord Lyons about the betrothal of Queen 

Victoria’s daughter. 

Judge Baldwin’s efforts to get an office. Lincoln’s racy talk. 

Lincoln’s funny story about riding with a Western judge. 

Farmer’s complaint to Lincoln about.the Rebels stealing hishay. A little story told. 

Lincoln’s story about counting the hairs on a horse’s tail. 

Secretary Stanton’s resignation. What Lincoln said about it; tears shed all around. 

Copy of Lincoln’s remarkable telegram sent to Grant on Lee’s surrender, as suggested 
by the far-sighted Stanton. ; 

Stonewall Jackson, and what Lincoln said about him at his death. 

The snake story about two little boys, as told by Lincoln. 

How Lincoln signed the Emancipation Proclamation. 

The doctor of divinity getting an interview with Lincoln during Mrs. Lincoln’s absence. 

How Jones switched his wife, Sarah Ann. A little story told by Lincoln. 

Dr. Bellows getting Lincoln to appoint Dr. Hammond Surgeon-General. 

Instructions to Assessor Gilbert, of New York, about collecting money of the “ bulls’ 
and ‘‘ bears” in Wall Street. 

Mr.. Lincoln and ten swearing angels. 

The celebrated case of Franklyn M. Smith, of Boston, and what Lincoln thought of it 

Lincoln tells a little story about an Illinois counterfeiter. 

The presentiment of Lincoln that he would not live after the Rebellion was over. 

Lincoln’s famous story of getting scorched behind and then ‘‘ sitting on the blister.” 

A little story of Lincoln’s to three clergymen about the Negro Dick’s mud church and his 
mud minister. 

Lincoln’s story of John Tyler and the special express train. 

Lincoln’s story about being asked by a lady to help her in collecting a board-bill from 
a Treasury clerk. 

Lincoln calls his daily receptions “ public opinion baths.” 

Lincoln wants the whole nation, himself included, to be on the Lord’s side in the war. 

Lincoln on Jake Thompson, with a little story of the Irishman and his soda-water—with 
a little Whisky in it. 

Lincoln tells the remarkable coon story and applies it to Jeff. Davis. 

Lincoln on Ashmun’s Cotton Commission. 

Lincoln inviting Colfax to go with him to the theater the night he was assassinated. 

Lincoln tells Marshal La:non how the Patagonians eat oysters, 

Lincoln’s talk and tears with a rebel soldier in City Point Hospital. 

Lincoln chopping wood to rest his arm after a long period of hand-shaking. 

Lincoln’s only difference with Secretary Seward. 

Lincoln’s dream of seeing a ship sailing rapidly. 

W. D. Kelley on Lincoln and the boy from the gunboat ‘‘ Ottawa.” 

Lieut-Gov. Ford on Lincoln and the poorly-clad young woman who wanted her brother 
pardoned. Lincoln said ‘‘ she didn’t wear hoops and she should have the pardon.” 

The woman’s story who took her grist to Mr Lincoln to grind—and he ground it. 

Dennis Hanks at the White House, saying ‘‘ @ood-morning, Abe,” and the reply: ‘‘ Why, 
Dennis, is this you?” 

Little Tad’s row ‘‘ with the President of the United States.” 

Little Tad commissioned lieutenant by Stanton, ‘just for the fun of the thing,” and 
what followed. ; 

The whole story of Mr. Lincoln’s duel, as told by Dr. Henry, of Oregon. 

Lincoln on ‘‘ Democratic strategy.” What he thinks about it. 

Rev. John P. Gulliver on Lincoln, and what Lincoln said in Norwich, Conn. 

Lincoln on reading law, and what he said about the word ‘‘ demonstration.” 

Orlando Kellogg on Lincoln and his pardon for the boy deserter who had shed blood for 
his country. Lincoln points to Scripture: ‘‘ Don’t it say something about the shed 
ding of blood for the remission of sins?’ He pardoned the boy. 

Rev. Mr. Henderson’s touching story of Lincoln and the poor little orphan drummer-boy, 
who had been two years in the army. 

Mr. Lincoln promptly releasing from the army a boy (whose father was shot), to go home 
to take care of his poor mother. 

Lincoln’s talk with a woman from “the front” with the dead body of her son. 

Hon. W. H. Herndon, of Springfield, Ill. (the law partner of Lincoln) on the special 
traits and remarkable qualities of Lincoln—a vivid statement. 

Lincoln on Carpenter’s great picture (the steel plate of which is owned by THE INDE 
PENDENT) entitied Lincoln signing the Emancipation Proclamation. 

Little Tad’s frantic grief on the death of his father. 











This really wonderful book---the copyright of which is now owned by THE INDEPEND- 
ENT---will be sent by mail, postage paid, at the regular price, $1.50; or it will be given 
away aS a premium to Every Subscriber, NEW or OLD, who sends us $3.00 for one 


year’s subscription, in advance. 
Post-office Box 2787. 


Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 BBroadway New York. 
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NOTICES. 


ee All communications for the Editorial, Literary, 
Rews, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendeat, P.-0. Box 2787. 

¢# All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
communications frem subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

[2 No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
vnaranty of good faith. 

[2 We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 

jews Or opinions expressed in the communications 

f our correspondents. 

§@” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served, 


Che Independent. 


251 Broadway. o;:y. City Hall Park. 








New York, May 3d, 1877. 
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THE WAR BEGUN. 


‘‘ Let there be no violence in religion” is 
one of the excellent precepts of the Koran; 
but the Mohammedan idea of violence is 
something different from that entertained 
in Christian countries. The religious faith 
of Islam still glows with the same fierce 
disposition to conquer and exterminate that 
it ever did. There is the same courage, the 
same fanaticism, and the same willingness 
to immolate themselves in defense of their 
religion, that rendered the Turks so suc. 
cessful in their aggressive warfare, as ever; 
but the conditions of war are so changed 
that fanaticism and personal daring, which 
were once so potent, are of little import- 
ance now. Battles are now fought and won 
on scientific principles, with which per- 
sonal courage and fanatic zeal have nothing 
whatéver to do. The Sultan, though 
feeling like a Mohammedan and doubtless 
relying with as much devotion upon divine 
assistance as any of his predecessors, still 
has the prudence to avail himself of the best 
scientific aid that his treasury will com- 
mand, and he sends to this country for arms 
and ammunition, while he purchases his 
war ships in England and hires Christian 
Britons to command them. His treasury, 
however, is empty and the budget of his 
minister of finance shows a deficiency of 
sixty millionsof dollars. He can borrow no 
more money in Europe, for the reason that 
he has stopped paying interest on his old 
bonds. But he goes to war with his old 
antagonist, in spite of the advice and warn- 
ings of the friendly powers, who would be 
glad to preserve the peace of Europe, be- 
cause his people compel him to do so and 
to save himself from the fate which overtook 
his immediate predecessor. Doubtless he 
will make a gallant fight, and doubtless he 
will be thoroughly beaten, and the world 
will be better for the curtailment of his 
power in Europe. 

By the Treaty of Paris the contracting 
Powers agreed to give the Sublime Porte 
an opportunity to prevent extreme measures 
in the event of a disagreement with any of 
the other Powers; and this obligation was 
fully complied with at the meeting in Con- 
stantinople. As they did not succeed in 
convincing the Porte that a war with Rus- 
sia would be damaging to Turkey, war be: 





came unavoidable, and any further attempt 
at mediation on the part of the Powers was 
out.of the question. Russia, no doubt, pro- 
longed the conference to gain time for 
making preparations to enter upon the con- 
flict which was seen to be inevitable; and, 
being well prepared, the Czar issued 
his proclamation permitting his im- 
patient armies to advance, on} Tuesday, 
the 24th ult. If half as much prudence 
and capacity as have been exhibited by 
Russia in preparing for the war should be 
exercised in conducting it, there can be no 
doubt as to how it will end. What the 
actual motive of Russia may be beyond the 
desire to protect the Christian subjects of 
the Porte in Europe from the violent treat- 
ment to which they have been compelled to 
submit from the Sultan’s officials, we cannot 
know; but it is not to be supposed that 
Russia will abandon the policy of annexing 
conquered territory to her vast area, which 
has characterized her history for the last 
two hundred years. 

The first movements of the war have been 
favorable to Russia. To have gained the 
consent of Roumania to the occupancy of 
that territory by Russian troops was no 
small advantage; but where the first great 
fight may take place it is not possible to 
foresee, and it will matter but little on 
which side the victory may rest, as it will 
not be the decisive action. It may take place 
in Asia; but the fate of the war will, doubt- 
less, be decided by the conflicts on the 
Danube. 

The proclamation of the Czar is of a char- 
acter which seems to promise that the war 
will be conducted on Christian principles. 
Private property is to be respected, and 
when taken for the use of the army to be 
paid for within sixty days. Christians are 
enjoined not to commit any outrages, when 
they have an opportunity, upon the Turks; 
and the outrages committed by the Turks 
are to be condoned, except in two specified 
cases. But, after all, when the two armies 
meet in conflict, they must, of course, do 
their best to effect the defeat and de- 
struction of one another, and the world 
must be prepared to hear of some of 
the fiercest and bloodiest battles of modern 
times. In the meanwhile, it will not be 
safe to trust to the daily telegraphic reports 
of engagements, whether they come from 
Turkish or Russian sources, On Saturday 
there were reports of a repulse of the Rus- 
sians, at some point in Asia Minor, with a 
loss of eight hundred men; but on Monday 
the Russian report gave their loss on the 
same occasion at one man. 

France and England have™both issued 
proclamations of neutrality, and there ap- 
pears to be no reason for apprehending any 
interference in the course of the war either 
by Austria or Germany. 





THE COLLEGIATE DUTCH CHURCH. 





Dr. LupLow, who preached his fare- 
well sermon before the Forty-eighth-Street 
congregation of the Collegiate Church of this 
city on the 22d uit. is the victim of asystem 
of church management which must inevi- 
tably produce disaster—the same system 
which drove Dr. Duryea out of a pastorate 
in that church into Presbyterianism. As 
The Christian Intelligencer is not likely to 
allow a discussion of this most important 
case affecting the Reformed Church, we 
propose, as accurately as we can, to de- 
scribe this ecclesiastical anomaly. 

I. The Consistory of the Collegiate 
Church is a close corporation. The mem- 
bers theoretically nominate, but practical- 
ly elect those who fill the annually recur- 
ring vacancies. Ona day previous to the 
third Sunday before the term of service of 
one-third of the elders and deacons ex- 
pires they meet, name the candidates 
(usually the persons whose term is ex- 
piring), and send them by their clerk to the 
ministers. They read them each of the 
three Sundays to the congregations. If no 
objection is made, they are ordained on 
the last Sunday. 

It will be noted (1) that the congre- 
gation do not nominate directly or indi- 
rectly. (2.) They are notin any way con- 
sulted. (3.) They have no opportunity to 
object, except in public, at a religious 
service, unless some one calls a meeting, for 
which no legal provision or mode of pro- 





cedure is furnished by: statute or usage or 


precedent. (4.) They cannot organize op- 
position before tbe first publication. If 
they do so after it, they must take the 
serious responsibility of publicly proclaim- 
ing the incapacity or unacceptability of 
perhaps a very good and very sensitive 
man. (5.) They, therefore, have no resort 
equivalent in its relation to their rights and 
the right of a nominee to the ballot. 

The infelicities of the plan are as fol- 
lows: (1.) A congregation not represented 
is not responsible, and, therefore, becomes 
passive, and exists as the body of bene- 
ficiaries, for whom a trust is administered 
and religious privileges are provided. (2.) 
The Consistory has a majority always com- 
posed of such as attend no one church. If 
evenly divided between the churches, there 


will be in: 
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Sixteen out of twenty-four, for example, 
will attend First and Second churches and 
eight the Third. Result: The Third Church 
is governed by 16 out of 24 who do not at- 
tend it. There is a majority of 8 non- 
attendants in the bodyruling it. (3.) In 
view of this, men of any spirit will not 
remain in the congregation. Even Dr. De 
Witt’s own children would not stay on 
account of this, and neither Dr. Ludlow 
nor any other man can expect to succeed 
under such a system, especially when com- 
bined with the system of rotation. 

Weare acquainted with the reasons given 
for the present mode, drawn from the sup- 
posed necessities of managing the trust 
funds, These were inconsiderable when 
devised. The whole income from them 
was for the stipend of the minister, and 
that alone. By good investment and rise 
of value of well-located lands in the city 
the estate became vast. The income 
was beyond the needs of the min- 
ister. Other ministers applied to the 
courts for a share. The counsel of the 
church, to avoid constant litigation, pro- 
cured from the courts absolute tenure of 
the property, aside from wills of testators, 
on ground of adverse possession. The 
Consistory, therefore, have supreme contro! 
of the funds. They maintain that they 
use them according to the supposed inten- 
tion of the donors, could they have antici- 
pated the vast increase in value. They 
affirm that popular elections might consti- 
tute a Consistory which would pervert and 
waste the estate. The congregation might 
any year, for example, be packed by some 
influential person with pewholders, who 
would have designs on the property incom- 
patible with the spirit of the trust. They 
might take the whole estate over to some 
other denomination. 

We now come to the rotary system. 
When the Dutch language was used the 
ministers were imported from Holland, on 
recommendation of some ecclesiastical 
body. Accordingly, to satisfy the people 
with a man never seen or heard, it was 
arranged that he should be a colleague to 
the man in charge. The people did not 
yield their old pastor in taking the new. 
Hence the system. It was not disturbed, 
because custom reconciled a people edu- 
cated under it to its workings. 

But things have changed. The descend- 
ants of the fathers do not like it and others 
will not come under it. During Dr. Duryea’s 
term in the ministry of the church he pro- 
posed to locate the ministers, and that each 
should be head of his own parish. This 
was assented to and put on record. But 
controversy about the change of the 
name of the ‘‘ Reformed Protestant Dutch 
Church” to ‘‘ Reformed Church” caused a 
reaction. The Consistory did not carry out 
the plan, and Dr. Duryea resigned. Drs. 
Ormiston and Ludlow were called, under 
a pledge that it should be carried out. The 
Consistory have again attempted to recede. 
Hence Dr. Ludlow’s resignation. 

The difficulties of the rotary system are 
evident. (1.) The preacher has no pulpit. 
He cannot preach consecutively and re- 
peat impressions. (2.) The pastor has no 
parish. He cannot know who are his peo- 
ple and who are not. 
no constituency of laborers, his own and 
no one’s else. (4.) He may be called on for 
service in any orall the churches, according 





to preference. 


(3.) The worker has - 
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As a result, (1) preaching and labor are 
general, unmethodical, scattering, and so 
ineffective. (2.) The power of a man must 
be limited to the capacity and range of his 
colleagues. He is one of a team, and can 
go no faster than the rest. Yet he may 
have to pull more of the common load. (8.) 
A man cannot gather, arrange, discipline, 
and use those who are converted under bis 
preaching. They are in three congrega- 
tions, neither of which is his parish. (4.) 
He cannot have the support of the people, 
who must recognize him only in so far as 
also they may recognize the rest. 

When a man can have three wives and a 
wife three husbands then a minister may 
have three courches and a congregation 
three ministers. 

We are informed that the Consistory 
wan! to compromise, and modify the system 
so far as to leave each minister a pastor in 
his congregation, but to cause him to ro- 
tate with the restin preaching. The result 
has been full houses when the pastor was 
at home, empty pews when the alternate 
came along, and consequent demoraliza- 
tion. People have risen in face of the 
preacher and walked out. The effect need 
not be explained. 

There is no reasonable defense of such a 
system, and to us the return to it seems a 
breach of faith with worthy pastors. 





OUR METHODIST DISCUSSION. 





WE believe that all candid and thought- 
ful Methodists will agree that our editorials 
concerning Methodism in cities have been 


_ productive of good to their church. Our 


conclusions, the facts and statistics with 
which they were backed up, and our theory 
of the difficulties in the way of the eminent 
success of Methodism in cities have been 
well considered, as we bave reason to know, 
by intelligent Methodist clergymen and 
laymen. Preachers’ meetings have taken 
up the subject for extended discussion and 
not a little has been said in the Methodist 
press. We have had some friendly words 
with some of the Methodist papers and 
most of them have been fair and courteous, 
as we have tried to be. 

Since we iast paid our respects to our 
Chicago friend, the Rev. John Atkinson, he 
has reappeared in The Northwestern, and ap- 
pears to more advantage than formerly, be- 
cause he is more calm andtemperate. To 
contradict the statement that the Methodist 
Church is not as fully represented as it 
ought to be among the leading minds of 
the country in the various pursuits of life, 
he gives a long list of honored (and some of 
them eminent) Methodist names. At least 
one of them, however, tells against his posi- 
tion, for he ought not to be ignorant of the 

act that of the original Harper brothers 
jut one survives, and that their sons have 
zone over to other communions. Numerous 
facts like this deserve careful consideration. 

The Michigan Christian Advocate tries to 
explain the discrepancy between the num 
ber of probationers reported each year and 
the number added to the Church in the 
next. We do not believe its explanation is 
such as to commend itself to the Church. 
The chief point of itis that thousands of 
members, in moving from one place to 
another, are dropped from the church they 
leave and do not enroll themselves at the 
place where they settle. If this be true, 
then the actual fact is that the Church 
holds her probationers, but loses them when 
they become members. There must be 
some radical defect in the ecclesiastical 
machinery, according to our Michigan 
friend’s theory, by which the mill is con- 
stantly grinding large grists of corn and 
losing a large proportion of the meal. We 
still think the chief loss is from the hopper, 
and not from the meal-sack. The relation 
of probationer is a loose one, and there are 
plenty of cases where loose people are 
placed in it, especially where worldly- 
minded pastors desire to show a fair record 
to their presiding elders and conferences. 

The California Advocate has apparently 
taken much interest in our discussion. It 
has had several editorials upon it, in one of 
which it grossly misstates what we had said. 
We have at no time admitted leaving out 
of our statistics of the seven cities 20,000 
German and Scandinavian Methodists. 
Everybody but our California friend knows 
that the actual number of Methodist foreign 
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membersin these cities is represented by one 
figure in the thousands, and not by two. 
We see no reason for revising our figures, 
and until somebody shows us that they are 
wrong we shall stand by them. In a later 
number that paper desires us to give “‘a 
chapter on the origin, growth, and com- 
parative strength of Methodism and Con 
gregationalism in the United States.” We 
are not sure but that we will sometime com- 
ply with the request. The comparison 
would be extremely favorable to Meth- 
odism in some respects; and, on the other 
hand, would show some of the advantages 
and successes of Congregationalism. We 
have criticised Congregationalism for neg- 
lecting the poor and for showing too 
little of the evangelical spirit which has 
won honor and success for Methodism. But 
no man will deny that the culture and 
benevolence of the Congregational denom- 
ination have given it a higher stand- 
ing and a far greater influence proportion- 
ately than can be justly claimed for the 
Methodist Episcopal Chureh. 

We are glad to know that The Northern 
Advocate, of Syracuse, a paper of excellent 
tone, supports us in our argument relative 
to the defects of the itinerant system. The 
Advocate says it has for years favored a 
change in the itiuerancy, to permit pastors 


in country or in city to serve churches as 
long as the churches may desire them. To 


this complexion must it come at last. 
The last of The Advocates to come for- 


ward to the defense of the Church against 
our arguments is the ‘‘ great official” of 
New York—superior to the rest of the 
family in its assumed position as the na- 
tional organ of the Church, comparing 
favorably with the other Advocates as to 
size, but inferior to all of them in every 
other respect. This Advocate has at last 
broken the silence which it had so faith- 
fully kept, and has spoken or assumed to 
speak for the Church. Our readers might 
be curious to see how it overthrows our 
conclusions. We should like to gratify 
them by quoting the editorial entitled 
‘*The Dog that Licked His Sores,” for it 
is very short; but it is of so low and per- 
sonal a nature that it is not fit to appear in 
the columns of a decent paper. We do not 
believe that intelligent Methodists will ap- 
prove such a coarse attack as this. They 
will deny that The Advocate is a fair repre- 
sentative of Methodist journalism. 





CORPORATE PROPERTY. 


THE gross mis-statements by false figures 
in regard to the actual financial condition 
of various corporations which have within 
a few months past been disclosed to the 
public are well adapted to shake human 
confidence and confirm the truth of the oft- 
repeated motto that ‘‘ corporations have no 
conscience.” A most striking illustration 
to this effect was furnished last week by 
the report of Mr. John Y. Smyth, the 
superintendent of the Insurance Depart- 
ment of this state in regard to the condition 
of the American Popular Life Insurance 
Company of this city. According to this 
report, the officers of the company swore, 
on the 81st of. December, 1876, that its 
assets amounted to $588,702.58, as against 
liabilities amounting to $344,733.78, leav- 
ing a surplus of $143,968.80. The fact 
was, as Superintendent Smyth declares, 
that the actual assets at the time were only 
$285,625.37, and that the actual liabilities 
were 544,695.44, showing a deficiency of 
$259,070.07. 

The Superintendent, in the conclusion of 
his report, expresses the hope that the at- 
torney-general of the state will, if the 
officers of this institution have rendered 
themselves liable to prosecution, ‘‘ cause 
such proceedings to be adopted as will 
bring them to suffer such punishment as 
they appear to have so richly deserved.” 
Every honest man will heartily sympathize 
with him in this hope. Moreover, if the 
facts be as stated by him, then there is no 
doubt as to their penal liability. 

We are of the opinion that the legisla. 
tures of the several states would do well to 
imitate the policy of the English Govern 
ment in dealing with the directors and 
Managers of corporate institutions who 
deceive the public by false statements. 
That policy is not only one of careful and 
repeated examination into the affairs of 
hese institutions by official authority, but 





also of penal treatment applied to their 
managers in the event of any malfeasance 
in office. English law holds these man- 
agers to a very rigid responsibility, as the 
means of protecting the general public, 
The same theory put into the form of legis- 
lation would work well in this country 
and the facts abundantly show that it is 
needed. 

Railroad directors, bank directors, direct- 
ors of insurance and trust companies, and 
trustees of savings banks and the like hold 
not only a fiduciary relation to their special 
constituents, but a very important relation 
to the general fublic. They not only di- 
rectly control vast interests; but they also 
impart a character to the institutions or 
corporations over which they preside. Pub- 
lic policy demands that they should not 
give them a false character, and, hence, 
that they should not be suffered with im- 
punity to mislead the people, by conceal- 
ments and tricks, or by any device contrary 
to the real state of the facts. A report by 
its directors representing a railway com- 
pany as solvent when it isin fact insolvent 
ought by law to be treated as a misdemean- 
or. Any official act of corporate man- 
agers that has the character of fraud ought 
to be punished as an offense against society. 
Corporate property in this country has 
acquired such huge dimensions that those 
who administer it have a special responsi: 
bility to the public. The way to make 
them feel this responsibility is to define it 
by law and arm the definition with penal 
sanctions. 


Editorial Aotes. 


Dr. W. W. Patton has been elected pres- 
ident of Howard University, Washington City. 
There was considerable agitation among the 
colored friends of the University to have a col- 
ored man appointed president; but it was 
understood by the best men among them that, 
however competent he might be, it would in 
that case be more difficult to secure the con- 
tributions necessary to support the institution. 
The financial management of the institution for 
some years has been most careful. Since July 
1st, 1876, the balance of the debt due the Freed- 
men’s Bank, $39,978.99, has been paid in full; 
also other debts (for borrowed money of long 
standing) to the amount of $7,627.78. The 
debt in January 1875 was, in round numbers, 
$105,000. It is now about $11,000, thus show- 
ing areduction of debt, during a little more 
than two years of hard times, of $94,000.00. 
Application was made to the American Mis- 
sionary Association to assist by guaranteeing a 
portion of Dr. Patton’s salary ; but, as the only 
way that this could be done was by assistance 
to the theological department, and as that de- 
partment is under the charge of the Presbyteri- 
ans at present, it did not seem feasible at pres- 
ent to do this. Dr. Patton isan ableand active 
man and is likely to assist the University most 
materially. 








THE Methodist Hymn Book Committee will 
hold its last meeting in this city, commencing on 
May 18th. These meetings are long and very 
trying. The last one continued for a fortnight, 
and during the sessions of the last day one of 
the fifteen members, the Rev. J. M. Buck- 
ley, although present, was unable to situp. He 
left immediately afterward for a few weeks’ 
rest in Texas; but will be backin season for the 
next meeting. Three long sessions each day 
for a fortnight—morning, noon, and evening— 
may be supposed to be a tax on the strength of 
any but the strongest, especially when, as in 
Mr. Buckley’s case, a member happens to have 
a musical turn and is expected to sing every 
hymn as to whose singable qualities any doubt 
is expressed. There is little doubt that an 
admirable book will be produced. It is in- 
tended to issue the simple Hymn Book before 
the Hymn and Tune Book. 


THE Fifth-Avenue Presbyterian Church, of 
this city, under the pastoral care of Dr. Hall, 
has completed the payment of its church debt 
by paying off a mortgage of $175,000. There 
were three subscriptions of $25,000 each. The 
church, including the grounds, has cost the 
congregation about a million of dollars and is 
one of the finest church structures in the city. 
Of course, like all “other church buildings in 
this state, itis wholly exempt from taxation. 
Here, then, is about a million dollars in land 
and building material absolutely sunk so far as 
apy revenue to the city or the state is con- 
cerned. The law for incorporating religious 
societies ‘pitts state, enacted in 1813, provides, 
with certain exceptions, of which this church 
is pot one, that each religious society may be 
the ownerof real'and personal estate, which 
shall not exceed the annual value or income 





of three thousand dollars.” The object of 
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this provision is to furnish an offset against 
tax exemption by limiting the amount of 
church property which each society may ac- 
quire and hold, and, hence, the amount which 
may be thus lost to the community for the di- 
rect purpose of taxation. The law still re- 
mains in the statute-book of the state unre- 
pealed, but in practice it is a dead letter. 
The exemption works in every case and the 
limitation is wholly an inoperative theory. 
Whether a church edifice shall cost five thou- 
sand or five hundred thousand dollars is sim- 
ply a question of subscriptions, without any 
reference to the law that limits the amount of 
church property which may be held. 


THE absolute political control which the 
Democrats have acquired in all the former 
slave states, since South Carolina, Florida, and 
Louisiana have now passed into their hands, 
furnishes an occasion in which they will neces- 
sarily make a practical disclosure of their 
policy toward the colored people. They have 
the power, as they have vot before had it since 
the war. What will they do withit? If they 
study their own interests as a party, if they 
consult the prosperity of the South, if they 
yield to the dictates of enlightened statesman- 
ship, they will seek to abolish the ‘‘color line”’ 
in politics, to educate and elevate the colored 
people, and secure to them all their rights as 
guaranteed by the Constitution of the United 
States. This isthe wise course, and should it 
be pursued by Southern Democrats, who 
constitute nine-tenths of the white people 
of the South and own nearly all the 
property, there would be no occasion to 
regret the return of the Democrats to power in 
the Southern States. We are glad to observe 
that at least some leading and influential 
Southern Democrats seem to realize the de- 
mands of their own situation, and that the best 
way to secure peace and settle the whole 
Southern problem is to act in accordance with 
the pledges which have recently been made to 
the President. They accept his policy as en- 
tirely satisfactory to themselves. Let them 
deal fairly and justly with the colored people, 
and they will practically vindicate the policy 
before the whole country. 


GOVERNOR PACKARD, in retiring from the 
contest with Nicholls and publishing an ad- 
dress to the Republicans of Louisiana, has 
imitated the example of Governor Chamber- 
lain in like circumstances. The address sum- 
marizes the facts relating to his title to the 
office of governor, and as a legal argument 
it is entirely perfect. Unfortunately for the 
title, he had no adequate power in the state to 
sustain himself in the office and administer its 
functions. The President did not regard it as 
his constitutional duty to supply this lack of 
power; and, hence, with the withdrawal of the 
troops, the title, as was anticipated, became a 
mere name, and the Nicholls insurrection in 
its results assumed the form and powers of an 
organized government. We presume, especial 
ly if Nicholls keeps his pledges, that the af- 
fairs of Louisiana will assume a much more 
peaceful and orderly character. This will cer- 
tainly be a great gain, as compared with the 
past few years. It places the management of 
state affairs mainly in the hands of the white 
people, who are far the most intelligent and 
possess nearly all the wealth of the state. 
We, nevertheless, confess an intense aversion 
to the manner in which the result has been 
brought about. As an example, it is simply 
horrible, since it defies and utterly destroys the 
supremacy of law. It is nothing but the tri- 
umph of physical power over legal right, and 
than this a worse example in republican gov- 
ernment is not possible. 


Dr. B. J. TANNER, editor of The Christian 
Recorder, African Methodist, in its last issue 
publishes an obituary of the Republican party. 
We do not wonder at the deep feeling which 
many colored people must have on this matter 
when they see their last hope of Republican 
supremacy in the South crushed. After re- 
counting the suppression of the Chamberlain 
and Packard governments, Dr. Tanner con- 
cludes : 

‘“‘ The writer pens these lines with tears in his 
eyes, for he has endeavored to work for that 
party as best he could for many years ; not sim- 
ply by delivering over twenty-three hundred 
speeches in its defense, but by enduring hard- 
ships and passing through the severest ordeals, 
in the late war and elsewhere, which have 
made him an old man when he ought to 
be in his prime. It is, therefore, hard to ad- 
mit that the Republican party is dead. Any 
man, however, who has as much brain as a 
monkey is obliged to see it, and every true Re- 
publican must feel it. As to what the colored 
peo le South ought to doI shall give an opin- 
on hereafter. Suffice it to say, for the present : 
The Republican party is no more.” 


THe death of Parson Brownlow, which oc- 
curred in Knoxville, Tenn., on Sunday last, re- 
moves from public life one of the most con- 
spicueus characters that has of late years ap- 
peared before the public. The Parson, as he 
was generally called, had passed through a re- 
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He was 72. years of age at the time of his 
death, and he had gained notoriety asa Method- 
ist preacher, a Whig and a Republican politi- 
clan, an editor, a governor, and a senator of 
the United States. Early in his career he was a 
house-carpenter; but, having a gift of elo- 
quence, he became a Methodist preacher and la- 
bored with great success in South Carolina. 
Though a native of Virginia and living always 
in slave states, he was a consistent and out- 
spoken opponent of slavery, °and performed 
most efficient work in the cause of freedom, 
while editor of the Knoxville Whig, which under 
his management became the most influential and 
renowned journal in the Southwest. His oppo- 
sition to the Secession movement led to his 
imprisonment by the rebels. In 1865 he was 
elected governor of Tennessee and in 1869 was 
chosen United States senator. He was a very 
uncomely person, externally ; of a slight figure, 
but with a very powerful voice and a very 
copious vocabulary. He had the manners of 
the frontier, but his morals and political princi- 
ples were those of the better classes at the 
country. He was sometimes called “‘the fight 
ing Parson’’; but he fought, though lustily, only 
with his pen and from the pulpit and the plat- 
form. 


THE property rights of married women in 

Connecticut are surrounded by a series of stat- 

utory provisions that give them the most am- 

ple protection. Marriage does not give the 

husband or the wife any title to the property 
of the other possessed before marriage dur- 
ing their married lifetime. In the event of 
the death of one or the other, the survivor is 
entitled to the use for life of one-third of the 
property of the deceased. If there be no will, 
the survivor takes one-third absolutely ; and if 
no children, then one-half absolutely. The 
separate earnings of the wife belong to her 
solely and entirely, and she can make con- 
tracts just as if she were unmarried. Her 
property is Hable for her own debts; but not for 
those of her husband, uvless the latter were 
contracted for the joint benefit of both. It is 
made the legal duty of the husband to provide 
for all the expenses of the family, and bis 
property is first to be applied to the liquidation 
of any claims arising therefrom; and if the 
wife’s property is so used, then she is entitled 
to an indemnity from the property of the hus- 
band. The theory of these provisions is fatal 
to the old common-law notion that the persen- 
ality of the wife is merged in and represented 
by that of her husband. The last twenty-five 
years have witnessed a most wonderful change 
in respect to the property rights of married 
women ; and the change is, doubtless, due in 
part to the discussivn of women’s rights. 
Blackstone, if now living, would need to mod- 
ify his notions, or he would find himself very 
far behind the age. Even Chancellor Kant, 
our American Blackstone, was not up to mod- 
ern ideas on this subject. 


TuE legislature of Pennsylvania has recently 
enacted a law, which is to be in force for 
eighteen months, providing that, ‘* before any 
sale of real estate can be made under any legal 
process, an appraisal of such estate must be had 
by six lawful freeholders of the neighborhood ; 
and if such estate does not sell for two-thirds of 
the appraised valuation a stay for one yearis to 
be allowed.”’ Suits forthe collection of interest 
semi-annually on moneys due the estates of de- 
cedents, widows, and minors and claims for 
labor are excepted from the operation of the 
law. ‘The law,” says the Albany Law Journal, 
“ig a dishonest one, and we should not be sur- 
prised to find an act repudiating the public debt 
of the state following it.” All such legislation 
has the effect of impairing the legal remedy of 
the creditor in enforcing his just claims against 
the debtor; and in application to contracts 
already made it is clearly contrary to the spirit 
and letter of the National Constitution, which 
declares that no state shall pass any “law im- 
pairing the obligation of contracts.”” The Su- 
preme Court of the United States has had fre- 
quent occasion to express its judgment in re- 
gard to such laws, and has uniformly held them 
void so far as they affect existing contracts. 
They are essentially wrong in principle. 


Tue following is the full text of the law 
against pool-selling passed by the legislature 
of this state: 


‘‘ Any person who shall keep any room or 
building, or any portion of any room or build- 
ing, or ofcupy any place upon public or private 
grounds anywhere within the state with appa- 
ratus, books, or paraphernalia, for the purpose 
of recording or registering bets or wagers, or 
of selling pools ; and any person who éhall re- 
cord or register bets or wagers, or sell pools 
upon the result of any trial or contest of skill, 
speed, or power of endurance of man or beast, 
or upon the result of any political nomination, 
appointment, or election, or, being the owner, 
lessee, or occupant of any such room, building, 
or part or portion thereof, shall knowingly 
permit the same to be used or occupied for any 
of the purposes aforesaid, or shall therein 
keep, exhibit, or employ any device or apparat- 
us for the purpose of registering or recording 
such bets or wagers, or the felling of such 
pools, or shall become the custodian or depos- 
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erty, or thing of value staked, wagered, o 
pledged, as aforesaid, upon any such result, 
such person shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and shall, upon conviction, be pun- 
ished by imprisonment inthe county jail for 
not more than one year, or by fine not exceed- 
ing $2,000, or by both such fine and such im- 
prisonment.”’ 

If signed by the governor, as we trust it will be, 
the bill should put an end in this state to one of 
the most prevalent forms of gambling. Now 
let the New Jersey legislature go and do like- 
wise, that the Saratoga gamblers may not take 
refuge in Long Branch. 





Tue New York Journal of Commerce met with 
a calamity on Monday, the 23d inst., in the de- 
struction of its offices in Hanover Square, bya 
fire. Zhe Journal of Commerce has always been 
full enough of life to recover from any ordi- 
nary calamity; but on this occasion it exhibited 
a phenix-like alacrity in rising from its ashes, 
which would have delighted the heart of its 
founder, Arthur Tappan, who once manifested 
a similar capacity to rise from the ashes the 
morning after the great fire of 1835. The 
Journal was so completely destroyed by fire 
last week that even all the files of the paper 
were licked up by the remorseless ‘devouring 
element.” ‘ But Mr. Stone is an energetic 
editor, and his paper appeared the next morn- 
ing as usual, and it is now as complete in all 
its departments as ever and quite as bright 
looking. To the old friends of this ably-con- 
ducted journal the accident by which its office 
was destroyed will recall many of the interest- 
ing episodes in its earlier years, when its exist- 
ence was a protest against slavery and a daily 
encouragement to the friends of freedom and 
morality. 





Tue ‘Free Libraries’? Act passed by the 
British Parliament twenty years ago was in- 
tended to provide the means of educating the 
people at the expense of the “‘ rate-payers,’’ by 
furnishing a free reading-room and library for 
laboring men. It was eagerly accepted by the 
English people, and more than fifty libraries 
and reading-rooms were established under the 
provisions of the act. But Ireland, it seems, 
did not take advantage of the act, and not a 
single free library had beer established in any 
Irish city until very lately, when a movement 
was made to open one in Dublin. Im alluding 
to this strange neglect on the part of the Irish, 
the London Telegraph makes this startling 
statement: 

‘* Even the cheaper way of using books—bor- 
rowing them from a first-rate lending library— 
is neglected in Dublin. It has no place coming 
near Mudie’s, and the reason is said to be that 
the public would not subscribe liberally 
enough to encourage an enterprise of the kind. 
If we ask any Lendon publisher how many 
volumes of his most popular works he sends to 
Dublin for Irish sale, we find that the limita- 
tion of the demand is something amazing ; and 
in this matter all Ireland is beaten by some 
Scotch and English towns. The only monthly 
magazine that Ireland possesses has, we believe, 
a greater sale in this country than in its native 
land.” 





In an address recently delivered by Profess- 
or Goldwin Smith, in his native city of Read- 
ing, in England, he paid a handsome compli- 
ment to the workingmen of the United States 
when he told his countrymen that “‘ the Anglo- 
Americans were an exceedingly temperate 
people; and that the restrictive measures 
adopted in some parts of the country were 
rather the expression than the cause of temper- 
ance, and their effect in restraining the intem- 
perate was not very great.” He struck at the 
root of the cause of intemperance in all coun- 
tries by remarking that the true way to pre- 
vent the use of intoxicating drinks was to pre- 
vent their manufacture. The occasion of the 
address by Professor Smith was the dedication 
of a club-house, built by the corporation of 
the city of Reading, as a place of recreation 
for the work-people andto serve as a counter 
attraction to the ale-house. 





...-A somewhat novel religious service was 
lately held in one of the busy Lincolnshire 
towns near Manchester. A theater was ob- 
tained for Good Friday night and the meeting 
advertised with posters. First a hymn was 
thrown upon a screen with a magic lantern, and 
it was sung by the audience. Then seven or 
eight pictures were exhibited, representing 
scenes in the judgment and death of Christ. 
Each of these was accompanied with a 
short five or ten-minutes sermon, the whole 
service lasting an hour and a half, and conclud~ 
ing with the Lord’s Prayer, repeated by the 
audience standing, while in front of them upon 
the screen was a picture of our Lord upon the 
Cross. We know a minister in this vicinity 
who during the winter gave a series of sermons 
on Old Testament history, each being illustrated 
with a large picture, painted by himself, of the 
chief scene in the story. 

...-At the late meeting of the Topeka (Kan- 
sas) Presbytery an elder introduced a resolu- 
tion overturing the General Assembly to initiate 
steps for the revision of the Confession of 
Faith. Of course, the {proposition was not 
carried,fas_there [are {aifew who believe the 





Standards infallible and a great many who do 
not want any disturbance on the subject. The 
remark was made by one who favored the res- 
olution that the English-speaking Protestant 
ehurches could appoint a committee to revise 
its Bible; but Presbyterians must not revise 
their Confession. The Vatican Council was 
then along way behind the Westminster Assem- 
bly in its infallibility. 

+... Quite a question in the management of 
the theological seminaries will come before the 
General Assembly in Chicago this month. Prof. 
A.A. Hodge, of the Allegbeny Seminary, is 
wanted to fill his father’s place at Princeton. 
Objection is made that the Allegheny institu- 
tion will be weakened by the transfer, and that 
it is not brotherly for one seminary to rob the 
others. But,so long as some are larger and 
others smaller, we cannot see but that it is the 
absolute duty of the General Assembly to put 
its best men where their influence will be the 
greatest. A first-class institution should not 
be compelled to take a second-class man. 


....- Speaking of the trial of the Rev. John 
Miller, of Princeton, for heresy, The Presbyterian 
Weekly declares with some satisfaction that 
“the Presbytery of New Brunswick is not as 
favorable a body for slipping through without 
being compelled to meet the charges made 
against one as some other presbyteries we 
could mention.” Please mentionthem. Cer- 
tainly the Chicago and Cincinnati Presbyteries 
compelled the accused members to meet the 
charges. We do not, therefore, understand 
the insinuation. 


-++«The Examiner and Chronicle is still alone 
among Baptist papers in requiring reordination 
when pedo-Baptist ministers join the Baptist 
Chureh. But, while the predominance of opin- 
ion seems to rest on one side, the predominance 
of practice restsonthe other. A list of thirteen 
ministers who have within a few years gone 
over to the Baptist Church shows that twelve of 
them have been reordained. It has been 
thought just as well to keep on the safe side. 
We would recommend a formula of condition- 
al ordination, 


...-President Hayes last week said to a dele} 
gation from the colored people of Louisiana 
that his policy would secure ‘‘ample protection 
to the colored people and a happier condition 
of affairsin the state.’’ He further said that 
“he had no idea whatever of deserting the 
colored people, and in the event of changes in 
the Federal offices of Louisiana representative 
colored men would be recognized.’”” We have 
never for a moment doubted the President’s 
fidelity in this respect. 

«-«eThe Senate of the United States will 
have another opportunity to display its consti- 
tutional skill in determining whether Judge 
Spofford, chosen by the Nicholls legislature, or 


_ex-Governor Kellogg, chosen by the Packard 


legislature, is the lawful claimant toa seat in 
that body. The question is likely to lead toa 
sharp and possibly a protracted discussion, and 
may incidentally bring before the Senate the 
whole subject of the President’s Southern 
policy. 

....Mrs. Gaines, claiming to be the daughter 
and heir of Daniel Clark, under his will of 1813, 
has at last gained a judgment in her favor from 
Judge Billings, of New Orleans, which, if it 
shall be sustained by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, secures to her an estate of 
about $30,000,000. She has been prosecuting 
this claim for about half a century and is cer- 
tainly one of the most heroic and persevering 
of litigants. 


-..-Straight University, New Orleans, is a 
colored institution entirely, with the excep- 
tion of the law school, in which the color line 
breaks down utterly. Of last year’s graduates 
three were white and five colored, and of the 
whites two were Democrats and one canvassed 
the state for Tilden and Nichols. This yéar 
the majority are white, and three of the four 
professors are Democrats and faithful, efficient 
instructors. 


....The report of the Louisiana Commission 
simply states facts that were already under- 
stood by intelligent readers. The Commission 
succeeded in securing a single legislature by 
voluntary desertions from the Packard legisla- 
ture, which left the latter without a quorum in 
either house. As to the legal questions in- 
volved in the facts and the conclusions of law 
in regard to them the Commission express no 
opinion, 


-... We are not surprised to hear that a com- 
mittee of the New Brunswick Presbytery has 
recommended that charges be tabled against 
the Rev. John Miller for alleged heresies in his 
late volume. His doctrines seem plainly 
enough to contradict the Confession of Faith. 
But hundreds of other ministers would have to 
make important deductions in subscribing to 
that document. 

--«.“*Not less than two hundred pastors,” 
says The Methodist, “have, under the sway of 
the Almanac, been torn away at the spring con- 
ferences from charges in the midst of revivals. 
The system in operation removes men from 





the converts who look to them for instruction,” 
it declares, ‘‘when it ought tobe a high crime 
to move them.’’ That is sound doctrine. 

.-».The installation of Gen. Nicholls as gov- 
ernor of Louisiana puts the public schools of 
New Orleans almost exclusively under the con- 
trol of the Roman Catholics. Mr. Lusher, the 
Democratic state superintendent of public in- 
struction, is a Catholic, and so are nearly all of 
the eighteen members of the city school-board. 

....Governor Hampton, in his message to the 

legislature of South Carolina, strongly recom- 
mends the establishment of ‘‘ such a system of 
free schools as will place the means of educa- 
tion within the reach of all classes in the state.” 
This is a good beginning. We hope the end 
will be as good. 
+ ....By stern retrenchment the American Mis- 
sionary Association expects this year to make a 
very material reduction of its debt. The Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society has a debt of 
$42,500 and the Foreign Missionary Union a 
debt of $47,400, which ought to be speedily 
removed. 

.---The greatest holiday in Brooklyn is the 
‘May Anniversary’? of the Sunday-schools. 
In the Eastern District the Universalist school 
stands on the same footing as the others ; but 
in the Western District it is still excluded. 
The time for alittle more liberality has quite 
come. 

....The Rey. Joseph Pettee, with two minis- 
terial associates, has revived The New Jerusalem 
Magazine, whose publication was interrupted for 
two years after forty-four years’ existence, 
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THE BOSTON REVIVAL. 
BY THE REY. GEO. R. LEAVITT. 





In his admirable account of his conver- 
sion at the Tabernacle, after giving due 
value to all other influences, Gen. Swift 
made a tender and touching allusion to the 
faithfulness of his mother in prayer for 49 
years. To these prayers he chiefly attrib- 
uted his conversion. A family was pre- 
sented among the requests for prayer at one 
of our union meetings last week. On Stin- 
day three members of this family found 
Christ. The case of a man was presented 
at the same time. On Monday evening he 
attended at the Tabernacle. He walked 
home to Allston. ‘I resolved,” he said, 
‘*to find hope before I closed my eyes. I 
was praying all the way through the silent 
streets. Just as I came out of Charles 
Street into Cambridge Street I made the 
great decision, Light broke into my mind, 
I felt as though I could reach my home 
with one leap, I was so full of joy. 

A young gentleman came to my church 
on Sunday morning who had not attended 
an evangelical service for five years. Some- 
thing irresistibly impelled him. He came 
again in the afternoon to a_ service 
conducted by Mr. Sawyer. He re- 
mained to the following inquiry meeting. 
Two friends spoke with him. After a 
brief conversation, they called me to them. 
The young man frankly explained himself. 
Four weeks ago he had attended one of 
the grocers’ meetings in Boston. The im. 
pression then made had not left him. 
Doubtless it had had much to do with his 
course in coming to our services. But he was 
not ready to take any step. As I proceed- 
ed to present the truth to him and to urge 
his present duty of repentance the two 
friends, half turned from us, with covered 
faces, were lifting their hearts in prayer. 
It was a typical scene of this great revival. 
You will see it everywhere. Twice the 
young man had refused to kneel in prayer, 
when suddenly his bearing changed entire- 
ly. Heasked us to pray. He prayed him- 
self. In the evening, in a very modest and 
clear way, he professed a hope in Christ. 
It is a revival in which prayer is as man- 
ifestly the great agency as in that of 
1857-8. Yesterday’s mail brought to me 
three letters—one from Atlanta, Georgia, a 
second from Burlington, Iowa, and an- 
other from a place undesignated—in 
which the writers spoke of the accounts 
in this correspondence of answers to 
prayer, and requestef me to send to 
Mr. Moody requests which they enclosed. 
One of these requests was touching. It 
was for a family of four, who had had the 
offer of the Gospel and had slighted it. 
They had lost their little home; trouble 
seemed settling down upon fhem. The 
simple-hearted writer, apparently a mother 
speaking of her children, looked upon 
their calamity as God’s visitation to call 
them to repentance. The same letter con- 





tained also a request for ten other persons, 
and a desire that I should state, in a letter 
to THE INDEPENDENT, that these requests 
had been sent to the Tabernacle. They 
have been sent as requested. I hope to 
hear of the answers to the prayers which 
thousands of hearts have now put up. 

It was remarkable, when I had received 
no letter of the kind before, that the same 
mait should bring me three letters, from 
points so widely separated, all designed 
for Mr. Moody. The spirit of prayer is 
abroad in the land. Tens of thousands of 
simple souls cherish still, in spite of all as- 
saults, an unshaken confidence in its 
efficacy. 

Ido not lose sight of other agencies in 
ascribing so much to prayer. The ser 
mons of Mr. Moody have had an in- 
fluence which only the Last Day will 
fully reveal. A young man heard the 
first sermon preached in the Tabernacle. 
It moved him. But he did not go again. 
He was not a church-goer. He soon lost 
his impressions. Last week he was return- 
ing through New Hampshire, from a busi- 
ness tour. A gentleman just forward of 
him in the car was reading a paper. The 
two got into a little conversation about the 
war news and its probable effect upon 
business. A gentleman in the seat with 
him was also reading. Presently he turned 
to him and asked: ‘‘ Are you reading the 
war news?” ‘‘No,” said the stranger, 
pleasantly. ‘‘ Something better than war 
news.” It was the sermon of Mr. Moody 
preached the evening before. ‘‘Are you 
interested in those sermons?” the young 
man asked. ‘‘I ought to be,” the stranger 
replied. ‘‘I owe my conversion to them.’ 
He went on to tell the story of his conver- 
sion. It revived the impressions of that 
first sermon. The conversation grew earn- 
est and personal. The young man said, at 
last: ‘‘When I get home I will follow this 
thing up. I will go to the Tabernacle 
again.” ‘‘ Why not settle it right here?’ 
urged his faithful companion. ‘‘ You may 
not live to get home.” With a little per- 
suasion he prevailed. They bowed their 
heads there in the cars. The young man 
gave himself to Christ. The next evening 
in one of our meetings, he told the remark 
able story as I have now related it. 

Two characteristics distinguish the reviv- 
al meetings. I spoke of them in my last. 
I pass by the most marked characteristic— 
viz, the prominence given to the Word of 
God. Not in my life-time have I seen 
such a spirit of intercessory prayer and of 
personal effort for the conversion of others. 
These two agencies are coupled. Often 
they exist separately. Mr. Finney remarks 
the fact. Thereis a class of Christians, he 
says, who make all hinge upon prayer. 
There is another class who undervalue 
prayer and make work the principal thing. 
‘* Either of these,” he added, ‘are fatal 
errors.” 

In a time of revival the latter, perhaps, 
is the more common mistake, When Chris 
tians are a little revived they are less apt to 
pray than to begin to ‘‘run around,” to use 
one of Mr. Moody’s most expressive phrases, 

A few weeks since he said, at a noon 
meeting: ‘‘We shall see greater results pres- 
ently. Christians are stopping running 
round so much, and are working more on 
their knees.” 

It would be difficult to say which duty 
has been most pressed at the Tabernacle— 
work or prayer. The ideas have been 
coupled. The practical effect has been the 
continual spread of the revival, until its 
proportions are now so impressively solemn 
and grand and its promise what no man 
can predict. 

George H. Stuart lately remarked: “I 
saw the work in Brooklyn, in New York, 


“in Philadelphia. But, afterspending a few 


days in this city—after visiting the banks 
and wharves and counting-rooms, in simply 
walking the streets—I feel that itis such a 
work as we saw in none of thosecities, and 
that it is only begun.” 

There aretwo kinds of revivals. One de. 
pends mainly upon the revivalist. It begins 
with his coming; it dies with his depart 
ure. He may preach the truth; but resulta 
are mainly due to his power of impressing 
audiences and eloquently persuading them 
to repent and accept Christ. Such a revival 
may be genuine; but it may proceed, cul- 
minate, decline, not without great effeet, 
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ndeed, upon the church, as a revivalist’s 
revival. Something of, this character the 
present revival undoubtedly has. In the 
aggregate, a large number of persons have 
been convicted and converted while listen- 
ing to the sermons or in. the inquiry-rooms 
—persons who have attended the services 
without invitation or knowledge of any 
Christian. 

But in a broad, comprehensive view the 
revival is of another type. It begun with 
Christians. They have labored as never 
before in their lifetime. And thousands 
have only now learned what interces- 
sory prayer truly is, as a power to prevail 
with God. The whole work lies between 
the two hymns “Oh! to be Nothing, 
Nothing!” and ‘‘ Where are the Reapers?” 
It should be added that the aim in the 
prayer and the personal labor is instanta- 
neous conversion. It is a new thing in our 
churches to hold this truth practically as 
we now hold it. A few months ago (and it 
is very few) but few of our Baptist and 
Congregationalist churches but would have 
been startled at the suggestion that a prayer- 
meeting should be turned into an inquiry- 
meeting, the two only separated by a 
hymn; and that Christians should kneel 
with inquirers all about the vestry, and ex- 
pect that these latter should rise from their 
kness converted. But this is what we now 
see. When I was “inquiring,” 1t was 
called good advice that I should be recom- 
mended to go to my room and read and 
think and pray till I obtained a hope. I 
spent five days, from eight in the morning 
till night, day after day, seeking a hope. 
I read a good deal, thought a little, 
slept some, prayed many times. If I 
had had one to guide me who was as 
sincerely an inquirer as I was, when 1 began 
this search for a hope, I should call upon 
him to accept Christ at once. I was all 
ready for such counsel. A genial friend 
compares the experience of an inquirer to 
that of seeds in the ground. Ifthe weather 
is sour and cold and wet after the peas are 
planted, it may be a fortnight before they 
come up. With fine weather, they would 
prick through in a few days. The Church 
has inclined to offer a premium for late 
peas. Weare getting our eyes opened to 
the more scriptural way—instantaneous 
change. Inscores of churches all through- 
out New England, and especially in the im- 
mediate region of Boston, the work is pro- 
ceeding after the simple, practical, scrip- 
tural example s n us at the Tabernacle, 
and everywhere with extraordinary suc- 
cess, The great value of the work, if these 
observations now made are correct, is not 
by any means in present results. We are 
seeing, in an illustration which this present 
generation is not likely to forget, the true 
place of revival measures. Special efforts 
have been vindicated to those who in all 
our churches have either openly or tacitly 
opposed them. The conclusiveness of the 
argument worked out at the Tabernacle, 
and in the churches, moved through the 
Tabernacle, is unanswerable. Accordingly, 
we see what we should expect to see— 
churches revived which had forgotten what 
a revival was like, and a work which spreads 
like a cloud full of rain, continually break- 
ing over new towns and cities. Last Sun- 
day the work began inthe churches at East 
Lynn, The Evangelical churches were as- 
sembled in a union service. The Spirit 
fell on them, A large number of persons 
were converted before they left the church. 

The Chicago Tribune lately remarked 
that the fact whether the revival was to 
have any marked effect upon Boston for the 
next quarter of a century would depend 
upon the degree in which the literary and 
commercial classes of the city were reached. 
These classes have been reached, especially 
the latter. 

But there was, nevertheless, a certain 
temerity in that conclusion. Harvard Col- 
lege has been an object of special prayer 
in revivals for fifty years. It is now an 
Evangelical institution, if we consider the 
religious connections of the students. It 
has not, however, been directly moved by 
revival for a much longer period. God has 
chosen to answer prayer in other and indi- 
rect ways—in blessing upon the prepara- 
tory schools, in revivals at New Haven, in 
enhancing the comparative importance of 
Amherst and Williams and making them 
schools of the propbets. Twenty-five years 
ago it might have been said to Dr. Kirk: 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


“‘The success of your work in Boston for 
the next quarter of a century will. largely 
depend on the degree to which you reach 
the commercial and literary classes of the 
city.” He might have agreed with the 
conclusion. But God had the care of his 
own work. He had his eye upon two 
clerks then commencing business in the 
city, one of them sleeping Sunday 
after Sunday in the gallery of Dr. Kirk’s 
own church, These lads were to have 
somewhat to do with the future of religion 
in Boston; more than the boldest prophet 
could then have dreamed of. Lads may 
have been reached within the past three 
months who are to have more to do with 
the religious history of the next quarter of 
a century than all the great scholars and 
merchants of New England combined. 

It appears,to be decided that the Taber- 
nacle is to be kept open for a year. When 
the subscriptions were taken to lift the 
debt, the disposition of the merchants was 
very emphatically expressed. Subscrip- 
tion after subscription was made in this 
form: ‘‘Three hundred dollars. Five hun- 
dred if the building iskept open.” ‘‘ One 
hundred dollars. Two hundred if the Tab- 
ernacle is kept open.” The firm of Jor- 
dan, Marsh & Co. subscribed eight hundred 
dollars. 


Publisher's Department. 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, lds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves ‘> 








BuRNETT’s CoOcoAINE is the best and 
cheapest Hair Dressing in the world. It 
kills dandruff, allays irritation, and pro- 
motes a vigorous growth of the Hair. 





Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder has 
gained its popularity from its being the 
most perfect Baking P»rder made. 
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FINE FURNITURE. 


Tue large and well-known furniture es- 
tablishment of D. 8. Hess, 169 Bleecker 
Street, this city, is now being transferred 
to his new and more commodious quarters at 
Nos. 54, 56, and 58 West Sixteenth Street, 
corner of Sixth Avenue. The new location 
is much more central and every way far more 
desirable than the old one. By the end of 
this week Mr. Hess will be in order, and 
have on exhibition in his new warerooms 
an immense stock of desirable furniture, 
embracing the most popular styles and 
designs in the market, This exhibition 
will include furniture for parlors, bed- 
rooms, halls, libraries, dining-rooms, etc., 
to suit the tastes and wants of all, and all 
warranted to be made in the most sub- 
stantial and serviceable manner. Special 
orders for; complete household and 
hotel outfits.will have the best attention. 
His upholstery department is in com- 
petent hands, and any and all new materi- 
als wanted which the market affords 
will be promptly furnished in the execu- 
tion of his orders. Mr. Hess is well known 
as a reliable man, and his long business 
connections with some of the best families 
in the city, who have liberally patronized 
him, is a good guaranty of his ability to 
please those who want good furniture at 
fair prices. 

or ——— 


COLLECTION AGENCY. 


Ir gives us pleasure to call the attention 
of our readers having bills and accounts 
needing collection in any part of the coun- 
try to the card of Mr. John W. Francis, of 
Philadelphia, who makes a specialty of 
this kindof business.. Having given him a 
good deal of business during the last few 
years, we can,recommend him as being 
prompt, energetic, and reliable. 
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REMOVAL OF CANTRELL. 


CANTRELL has removed from his old stand, 
241 4th Avenue, to the corner of 4th Avenue 
and 20th Street, where the same attention 
will be given to the manufacture of fine 
Boots and SHors. WAUKENPHASTS are the 
most comfortable. 

TIronciaps for Boys and Yourus will out- 
wear two pair of the best of other make. 

CANTRELL, 251 4th Avenue, cor. 20th St. 





DEVLIN’S CHEAP CLOTHING. 


NEVER in the history of the ready-made 
clothing business in New York have goods 
in this line been so cheap as now. Prices 
have been. going down steadily since the 
panic of 1878. During the past year, how- ° 
ever, the reduction has been the greatest. 
Labor of all kinds has rapidly fallen, rents 
are from thirty to fifty per cent. lower, and 
animmense amount of woolen goods has 
been slaughtered at auction and by the 
commission houses. Sales have actually 
been forced in all directions. When once 
thetumble had fairly commenced our manu- 
facturers became alarmed and resolved to 
meet the market at once. And results show 
that they were wise in so doing. Had they 
taken any other course the losses would 
have been far greater, and most of them 
would, doubtless, have been badly hurt or 
ruined. Their movement forced down the 
price of the raw material, and they have 
thus been able to make purchases at much 
lower figures to keep their mills a-going. 
Their profits during the period spoken of 
have been very small, indeed, in the best 
cases; while generally large losses have 
been sustained. The outlook now among 
our leading woolen manufacturers is not 
by any means very encouraging. There is 
no brisk demand for these goods anywhere, 
except at further concessions in prices. 
Country merchants won’t buy, except to 
meet current wants; neither will consumers 
buy, except very sparingly, as they are com- 
pelled to do. There are more old clothes 
worn now, by even the well-to-do people of 
the country (so say all our clothing houses), 
than during any other period in the past 
twenty years. All seem to be waiting for 
better times, and they won’t move much 
until better times actually come. Butin the 
meantime there is one cheering fact. The 
country is benefited by being able to buy 
cheap clothing; and the same is true, by the 
way, in regard to every article of dress worn 
by either sex, and also in other branches of 
trade in almost every other direction. 

The large clothing houses of Messrs. Dev- 
lin & Co. (for there are two of them) are 
well known here and all over the country. 
They are among the very largest used in the 
clothing trade. The firm is one of the oldest 
in the trade, it having been among the first 
in that branch of business. Their transac- 
tions have bé@€n steadily increasing year by 
year, until their two immense double ware- 
houses on Broadway scarcely have room 
enough for their business. It is the aim of 
this firm to meet the market, whatever it 
may be. If goods are cheap, they soon find it 
out, and always take the lead in letting it be 
known to the public. Having ample capital 
to act in any emergency, they are prompt to 
use it in benefiting their numerous patrons. 
They are now doing business in every 
section of the country, and by their simple 
rules of self-measurement—which they send 
to any party on application—they are able 
in every case to give a perfect fit. They 
send samples of materials and give prices 
to all parties who ask for them. It is 
only necessary for those who send orders 
to follow the rules given (see their adver- 
tisement), when perfect satisfaction is sure, in 





the hundredth case the Messrs. Devlin & Co. 
will not suffer their patrons to meet with 
either disappointment or loss. They send 
goods on approbation, also—to be paid for 
if they suit; so that in these days of low 
express charges a man in Maine or Texas or 
California can be absolutely sure that he 
will be pleased. If he is not, it will not be 
the fault of Messrs. Devlin & Co. We in- 
vite our readers, one and all, in every 
dirgction, who want clothing, to make the 
experiment of ordering from this firm. Try 
it once, and we think you will do it again 
ane again, as often as you have wants. 
ie = 


THe GENERAL TRANSATLANTIC CoMPa- 


| Ny, in resuming its weekly sailings between 


Havre, Plymouth, and New York, has con- 
siderably reduced its passage rates. The 
splendid accommodations, the ‘‘ choice 
cuisine,” the polite attentions, which are 
among the many attractions to be found on 


its great popularity, It is preferred by 
those who, when at sea, desire to enjoy all 
the added luxuries of land. 





ninety-nine cases out a hundred; and even in - 


the steamers of this favorite Line, explain. 
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TIFFANY REFRIGERATOR CARS. 





ALL who have seen these cars give them 
unqualified commendation. They will be- 
fore long be the means of changing the en- 
tire system of the transportation of stock. 
Slaughter-houses, instead of being in East- 
ern Cities, will be situated nearer to the pas- 
tures where our meats are fed and fattened. 
The bruised and fevered meats now con- 
sumed by people in the East can, by means 
of Refrigerator Cars, be dispensed with, 
and people get their food in good condition. 
Mr. Charles F. Pierce, manager of the 
Tiffany Refrigerator Car Co., has received 
the following letter from a large commis- 
sion house in Chicago: 


‘Dear Sir :—In regard to your inquiries 
as to the condition in which a car-load of 
dressed beef arrived here, shipped to us by 
Leon Lefvre, from West Las Animas, Colo- 
rado, in January, 1877, and transported in 
a Tiffany ‘‘Summer and Winter” Refrig- 
erator Car, we canstate as follows: From 
our own knowledge and what we have been 
able to ascertain, the beef remained in the 
ear fourteen days, and during transit and 
while side-tracked here it was subjected to 
a fluctuation of temperature varying from 
nine to thirty degrees below zero. When un- 
loaded, the beef was found in fine condi- 
tion, bright and sweet and fit for immediate 
use, and readily disposed of at an advance. 
We would also add that beef from the 
same point and shipped in an ordinary car, 
arriving at the same time, was so frozen 
that a crow-bar was necessary to separate 
the quarters, resulting in such damage, be- 
sides its condition, that it was disposed of 
at a much less price.” 





CHEAP DRESS GOODS. 


Now is the time to buy cheap dress 
goods. Messrs. Rodgers and Orr Brothers 
announce in anotber column a special sale 
of these goods, at enormously low prices. 
Our readers—no matter where they reside 
—can have the benefit of this sale by send- 
ing for samples at once. Write by first 
mail, and ask for such goods as you desire, 
naming colors, prices, etc., and your letter 
will have prompt attention, You are not 
obliged to buy the goods unless you like 
them, and everything in quality and style is 
entirely satisfactory. If you prefer it, the 
goods will be sent on approbation; and if 
they do not agree with the sample previous- 
ly sent they may be rejected. If ready- 
made suits are wanted, they will be prompt- 
ly furnished atthe very lowest prices. If 
you are in doubt as to colors, quality, etc., 
state about what you want and what you are 
willing to pay and then leave the selection 
to them. Money sent direct to Messrs. 
Rodgers & Orr Bros. will go into safe hands 
and all orders will have their personal at- 
tention. Write them. 








ERIE RAILWAY. 


Now that the repairs on Suspension 
Bridge are entirely completed, the travel for 
the West over the Erie Railway is rapidly 
increasing. Extra Pullman cars are now 
being run between New York and Buffalo, 
and the beautiful scenery along the route 
attracts as much attention among travelers 
as when the road was first built. The re- 
cent rains make the falls at Portage Bridge 
a grand sight.. The Erie has always been a 
favorite route with foreigners on their way 
to Niagara Falls. A hotel car accompanies 
passengers en route for Chicago. The new 
line, via Erie, between Philadelphia and 
Buffalo is becoming quite popular, as a 
saving of three hours is made over all com- 
peting lines. The schedule time of the 
Erie is the running time, a fact worth con- 
sidering. 





2 





CHEAP CARPET STORE. 


THE carpet store of Sheppard Knapp, on 
Sixth Avenue, is known and known favor- 
ably to thousands of our readers, both in 
and out-of the city. It is an immense 
establishment and is conducted strictly on 
business principles. It is their purpose 
always to offer the best goods, in every 
variety, at the very lowest market prices. 
There is no more reliable house in the city 
than that of Sheppard Knapp, and our 
friends in the country can safely rely on 
the statements made by him in our adver- 
tising columns and safely entrust him with 
their orders and their’money. He will in 
any event deal. fairly and act squarely, as 
we have reason to know from many years’ 








experience. - 
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RUSTIC WORE. 


Tuts is an art which has become quite a 
business lately in the hands of a New York 
firm. It certainly requires a great. deal of 
skill to form the gnarled and knotted arms 
and branches of trees and shrubs into pic 
turesque hanging baskets or flower-stands, 
etc., etc,, and we believe the concern we 
speak of is the only one engaged in the 
manufacture of such goods. They 
have skilled workmen, and the articles 
turned out by them are the prettiest and 
most artistic we have ever seen. 

The business is increasing constantly, and 
as the work becomes better known it is 
more popular. The owners of several 
fancy country seats on the Hudson River 
are beautifying their grounds with designs 
from the Rustic Manufacturing Company, 
29 Fulton Street, N. Y. 

Our readers can communicate with them 
for specifications and catalogues, and are 
assured of prompt and courteous dealing. 








NEW FEATURES AT WOODLAWN. 


Many improvements have been made at 
this cemetery on the line of the Harlem 
Railroad during the present season, and 
one has been commenced which is to make 
the cemetery known to thousands of travel- 
ers daily passing it by the Harlem and New 
Haven Railroad trains in an entirely new 
aspect. We refer to the regrading and em- 
bellishment of the side hill within the 
cemetery grounds, by which for over a 
mile those trains are almost hourly rush- 
ing. This will be completed by next year. 
Then, with this regrading, the removal of 
all superfluous trees, the planting of 
flowers, and by all other ornamentation em- 
ployed ia the loveliest development of rural 
beauty, this part of the cemetery grounds 
will furnish an attractive scene of landscape 
art, in harmony with its other portions. 








GOOD GOODS. 


Mr. A. B. Conv, of 197 Water Street, 
has a new and improved Refrigerator, 
which has a great many advantages of con- 
struction, very important to housekeepers, 
and they should write and get his circular, 
together with one of his celebrated 
‘Charter Oak” Lawn Mowers. It is a 
model of beauty, very compact, beautfully 
finished, and thoroughly made; and to those 
desiring a perfect Lawn Mower we will 
say that they will find the ‘‘Charter Oak ” 
cannot be excelled by any other, as it is 
very durable, easy to adjust, operate, and 
keep in order, and the driving-wheels being 
inside the frames enables the operator to 
cut the grass clean around walks, drives, 
flower-beds, trees, andshrubbery. Be sure 
and see it before you buy. 





HOUSE 'PAPER. 


At the present season of the year house 
papers are alwaysin good demand, and we 
invite the attention of our readers in New 
York and elsewhere to the beautiful stock 
of R. Gledhill, now on exhibition at 894 
Broadway, embracing the newest styles of 
English and American manufacture. Those 
in want of fresh goods in new designs and 
at reasonable prices should visit this well- 
known and popular establishment. By ref- 
erence to the advertisement of Mr, Gledbill 
it will be seen that he will, when desired, 
send his best artists to any section of the 
country in the execution of orders entrusted 
to him for house decoration. Write him 
for further particulars. 


PAINTING AND POTATO BUGS. 


Aut of our readers who are about Paint- 
ing or raising Potatoes for the war are en- 
titled to have the book ‘‘ How Everyone 
can Paint and Decorate their Houses,” and 
use Paris Green to eradicate Potato Bugs. 
Sent free, by addressing INGERSOLL READY 
Mrxep Part Works, 263 Front Street, 


N. Y. We advise you not to miss sending 
for it. 








nn 


SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL 


WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or-Check . 








Wiri grest care, by a new process, Dr. 
Price produces flavorings of rar« excellence, 
far superior to cheap extracts. Ask for 
Dr. Price’s. 





MR. DIOGENES. 

Tus singular man lived in Greece. He 
was distinguished for his eccentricities, bad 
manners, and bad disposition. It was his 
chief business to find fault. For example, 
he took alantern one day, when the sun 
was shining brightly, and went out to search 
for an honest man, thereby insinuating that 
such persons were exceedingly scarce. 
When Alexander, a distingu ished military 
gentleman, paid him a visit and inquired 
what he could do for him, he had the im- 
pudence to tell him to ‘‘ get out of his sun- 
shine.” To cap the climax of his oddities, 
he dressed like a beggar and lived in a tub! 
He was a sour, crabbed. crusty old bach- 
elor. We infer that he had no wife, first, 
because history does not mention her; 
second, because no womau would take 
kindly to one of his habits, dress, or man- 
ners, or aspire to become mistress of his 
mansion. ‘There was an old woman who 
lived in a shoe,” it is true; but the woman 
who would live in a tub, and especially with 
such a companion, has not been heard from. 
The misanthropic spirit which possessed 
this man was doubtless due to disordered 
digestion and a biliousness, one of the 
prominent symptoms of which isa morose, 
fault finding disposition, The tongue is 
heavily coated, giving rise to a bad taste, 
the appetite is not good, and the patient 
feels dull. sleepy, or dizzy and is apt to be 
fretful. Unfortunately, Mr. Diogenes 
lived several centuries before Dr. Pierce’s 
Pleasant Purgative Pellets were invented, 
a few doses of which would have relieved 
him of his ‘‘ bile” and enabled him to find 
scores of ‘‘ honest men,” without the aid of 
his lantern. Under their magic influence, 
combined with that of the Golden Medical 
Discovery, to cleanse his blood, he might 
have been led to take a more cheerful view 
of life, to exchange his tub for a decent 
habitation, to ‘‘ spruce up” in personal ap- 
pearance, and at last have taken a wife to 
mend his clothes and his manners, both of 
which were in evident need of repairs, and 
become the happy sire of little Diogeneses, 
who would have handed down to posterity 
the name not of acynic philosopher, but 
of a cheerful, healthy. happy, virtuous man! ! 


A CHICAGO INSURANCE CO. 


THE Protection Life Insurance Company 
is not a defunct concern, as has recently 
been stated; but a live corporation, doing a 
very large business in the West and North- 
west. Its officers are enterprising men and 
are determined to make their company as 
good as any institution of its class in the 
country. The home office, which has just 
been fitted up, is in Chicago. 











MRS. T. DEWITT TALMAGE. 


“‘T HAVE in my family a Sewing Machine 
which for excellence in all defartments can- 
not be excelled. It is light-running, requir- 
ing little physical force to propel it; the 
machinery so simple in construction ‘that 
a child could learn to manage it, and the 
attachments so complete that the most elab- 
orate, as well as the most simple, work can 
be done in an unexceptionable manner. 

“The one attachment of the Braider 
alone is invaluable, so perfect is the ar- 
rangement that the most intricate pattern 
can be braided by a child better than could 
be done by the handwork of an experienced 
workman. 

‘The cases are also beautiful pieces of 
furniture. I would advise any one in need 
of a good family Sewing Machine to pur- 
chase a ‘Domestic.’ 

*«Mrs. T. DE Wirt TALMAGE.” 








ALL WHO CONTEMPLATE A SEA VOYAGE 
should take with them Parker's GINGER 
Tonic. It is a prompt and certain relief 
from the dreaded miseries of sea-sickness; 
and to all travelérs, whether by land or sea, 
it is a most serviceable remedy, protecting 
the system from the ill effects of exposure, 
changes of climate, water, diet, and tem- 
perature. Ask your Druggist to get it for 

ou. Hiscox & Co., Pharmaceutical and 


anufacturing Chemists, 163 William 
Street, N. Y. 
(= IR 


Ir is supposed by some that the Prince 
of Wales visited this country in part to ob- 
tain a package of Herrick Allen’s Gold 
Medal Saleratus. Whether he did or not, 
it would do honor to the Queen’s table to 
have as nice light biscuit as that article al- 
ways makes. If any one has any doubts 
on that subject, go to your grocer and get a 
paper immediately, and find of a truth that 
there is nothing like it. Everybody sells it. 


ImPoRTANT.— When rp New York, 
stop at Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, and save eutitee wad and bag- 

express. European plan. 360 rooms. 
taurant first-class. Prices moderate. 
Elevator, steam, all modern improvements. 





THe GREATEST Discovery of the Age 
for the cure of Diarrheea, Colic, Croup, 
Spasms, Chronic Rheumatism, Burns, Cuts, 
and Pains in the Limbs, Back, and Chest is 
Dr. Topras’s VENETIAN LINIMENT, thirt 

ears before the public and never faile 
a by the Druggists. Depot 10 Park 





KEEP THE EYES COOL. 

Au. discomfort from the heated condi- 
tion of the light as it passes through the 
Spectacle to the eye is avoided by using 
‘Diamond Spectacles,” the temperature of 
which is lower than that of the atmos- 


phere. ‘Trade-mark, a small diamond, on 
every pair. 
Made by SPENCER Opt. Mra. Co., 


16 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


HELP FOR THE WEAK, nervous, and de 
bilitated. Chronic and painful diseases 
cured without medicine. Electric Belts 
and other appliances—all about them and 
how to distinguish the genuine from the 
spurious. Book, with full particulars, 
mailed free. Address PULVERMACHER GAL- 
vanic Co., 292 Vine St., Cincinnati, O. 


When ordering goods, 
please mention that you saw 
them advertised in “THE 


INDEPENDENT.” 








NOTICES. 


ANNIVERSARY. 

THE FORTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING of the 
AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY will be 
held in the CHAPEL OF THE SAILOR’S HomE, 190 
CHERRY STKEET, N&w YORK, Monday, May tb, 1877, 
at 2 o'clock P.M, when the Report of toe Board 
will be presented and Trustees elected to fill exist- 
ing vacancies. 

The ANNUAL SERMON before the Society will be 
preached in the CHURCH OF THE PILGRIMS, BROOK- 
LYN, Sabbatn Evening, olay 13tn, at naif-past seven 
° ’eluck, by the REV. R. S. STORRS, D.D. 


FIFTY-FIRST ANNIVERSARY. 

THE ANNUAL SERMON before the American Home 
Missionary Society mil be preached in the Broadway 
Tabernacle Church, Sixth Avenue, corner of Thinty- 
fourth Street, New York City, by REV. ZACHARY 
Eppy, D.D., of Detroit, Mich., on Sabbath evening, 
May 6th. ac *half-past seven 0 ‘elock. 

The Bitty Ore ANNUAL MEETING ail be held at 
the rooms of the Society, in the Bible House, on 
Wednesday afcernoon, May 9th, at four o’clock. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYB best 
n the world. pee inventor has used this splendi¢ 
poe od Dye for 37 years, with benefit to the hair and n: 
injury so. a hea th—proof that it is the only trueam 
ertect D: Harmless, | reliable, instantaneous. RS 
rooy ment; no r ints 
i effects of bad dyes; leaves the hair: ‘soft and nas 
tiful Black or Brown. Sold and properly applied at 
TCHELOR’S Wig asters, No. 16 Bond street, N 
Y. Sold by ail druggists. 


BALD HEADS 


oan vo comet a y fitted to the Bala 
th work so ingeniously con- 
thived sed be gm ol each hair just issuing frcm the 

ing eractly of the same shade and 
exture as the growing uair. They are so perfect a) 


"et BATCHELOR’ 
celebrated Wig Factory. No. 16 


General Transatlantic Company 


Pe MAIL STEAMERS OF THIS 
y, between New York and Havre, calling at 
Piymouth (G. B) for «4 aaa of —e will 
from Pier 42 N. R., t of Morton St., 
EVERY WEDN ESDAY. 
CANADA, FRANGUEL...... Wed., May 9th, 
F Wed., "May léth, re M. 


EIR Wed., May 23d, 2 P. M 
PRICE OF PASSAGE IN GOLD including win) 

TO RE_ First Cabin, $100; Second Cabin, 
Third ¢ Abn 

Steerace, $25 including wine, bedding. and utensils. 
, od PLYMOUTH, LONDON, or any railway station 
in England 

First Cobia. | $90 to $100 pocording to accommoda- 
tion; Second Cabin, $65; Third Cabin, $35; Steerage, 
$27, includin, pone wth as above. 

Return tickets at very ee rates, available 
through England or Franc 

Steamers marked thus . % not carry steerage pas- 
sengers 

For passage. and freight a ry 

OUIS DE BEBIAN, Agent, 55 Broadway. 


ESTA a sca 1845. 


BRONER & MOORE, 


Wholesale and Retail 


FURNITURE WAREHOUSE, 


Nos. 41 and 43 West {4th Street, 
between Fifth and Sixth Avenues, 
oppesite “ Macy’s.’’ 
MANUFACTORY, 

Nos. 574 to 578 Washington St., 
NEW YORK. 

PETER BRUNER. HENRY 8. MOORE. 





























A LARGE and COMPLETE STOCK of PARLOR, 
CHAMBER, LIBRARY, and DINING-ROOM 
FURNITURE, in EASTLAKE, QUEEN 
ANNE, and MODERN STYLE, at 


Greatly Reduced Prices, 


Every tacility for making the Best Furniture at the 
LOWEST POSSIBLE COST. 

Designs and Estimates furnished for Banking and 
Insurance Offices, Libraries, Stores, etc., etc. 
Also for Mantels, Mirrors, Cor- 
nices, Doors, etc. 

FURNITURE of All Kinds Made to Order 


and securely packed for shipping. 


E.D. BURT & CO., 


287 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN. 
General Assortment of 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Headquarters for E. C. BURT’S 
FINE SHOES. 


Orders ade on the SUF tilee: Goods sent by 
il on receipt of 


&@™ Price List furnished on application. 








Lo! 





WE MANUFACTURE 
AND HAVE IN STOCK 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT 
OF THE 
LATEST STYLES 
oF 





CARRIAGES 


that we can sell at lower 


prices than same quality of 


work has been sold for in 
seventeen years. 


LIGHT FAMILY CARRIAGES 


for One and Tworhorse Use a Spe- 
cialty. 


Correspondence Solicited and Satisfac- 
tion Guaranteed. 


KIMBALL BROS., 
112 and 114 SUDBURY ST., 


BOSTON, MASS. 





-PLATED WARE. 


LVER 


a 


and Forks of the Best Quality Made. 


ALSO A FULL ASSORTMENT OF ELECTRO SILVER-PLATED WARE. 
HALL, MILLER & CO., 


SALESROOM, 676 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


SUPERIOR 
SIMPSON, 
FACTORY AND OFFICE, WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


Spoons 





HARDING MANUFACTURING CO.'S 


FINE DRESS SHIRTS. 


Warranted Wamsutta Muslin and 3-ply All-Linen 
Bosoms. The best-fitting Shirts in America. W 


r 75 cts. Pure Linen Handkerchiefs, “ very 
6 for $1.50. Our Unfinished Shirts, 6 for $6 
are the best that can be made. 
We will make . oat for the Month 

April of 5 per cent. 
on allorders by aed Send measures of length of 
arm, bent, from center of back to end of cuff, exact 
measure of neck, and size of over worn. 
467 FULTON STREET, 
Opposite Gallatin Place, Brooklyn. 


First-Class Printers’ Materials. 


Trae. “Strong Slat’ Cases, Cabinets, Chases, 
ri om tis | etc. Blocks for Engravers, 
tern Letters for Machinists. 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 
110 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutch Streets, New York. 








mem For Every Family. Ap- 
nee § Proved and recommend- 
Ned. Centennial Medal 
and Diploma, Send for 
illustrated circular to 
4. Falk, r6sth Ser pues. 
Near Third Ave. 








{From Boston Journal of bine oon’ 
IvEs PATENT LAMP CoO., 41 Barclay Stree Yu 
Dear Sirs :—Accept the tent congratulations of 
t rthe great victory 
you have gained in carrying amet the verv highest 
award at the Exposition. “To receive such 4 
ee when the Seas wae more a 


ated py you. Yo Your: OF LOTION a miele Y erga traly 





ar \\\\ 


Siendesnenanmt [alice Alarvantad 


r 


INGFORD, CONN. 


i\FACTORY AND OFFICE, WALL 


~” 
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REFRICERATOR 


CAR COMPANY, 
FOR TRANSPORTATION OF 
BEEF, POULTRY, EGCS, BUTTER, 
FRUIT, 


and all kinds of perishable goods, summer and winter. 
74 Washinzton Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Send for C'rcwlar of Trial Trips. 





CHURCH CUSHIONS, FEATHERS, BED- 
DING, Springs, and Mattresses, ct al) grades, at 
5. P. KITTLE’s, 203 Canal St., N. ¥. 





ALL KINDS OF 
Plain and Ornamental 


IRON WORK, 
BUILDINGS, BRIDGES, etc, 
J.B. & J. M. CORNELL. 


Office 141 Center Street, New York. 


R. GLEDHILL, 


IMPORTER OF 
OLD ENGLISH 


PAPER HANGINGS, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


894 BROADWAY. 
Fresco and Plain Painting, 


Workmen sent to all parts of the United States 


What shall [ sleep on? This 

question will be answered by com- 

Py — with Box 118, Hartford, 
nn. 











FOOTE & RICHARDSON, 
CLOTHIERS---CUSTOM AND READY-MADE, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST BUILDING, 


245 BROADWAY; NEW YORK. 
GOOD, RELIABLE WORK—LOW PRICES—SMALL PROFITS—LARGE SALES. 


A large, carefully selected stock of first-rate | 


ready-made Garments constantly on hard, at prices 
to suit the hard times, 


Spring Suits, at from $1000 to 235 00. 


Spring Pants, at from #200 to 310 00. 
Spring Overcoats, at from $3 00 to $25 00. 


A splendid assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres, 
Diagonals, etc., etc. in Custom Department, adapted 


| to the season and AT PRICES to SUIT ALL. 


ta Our facilities are such that we can supply our 
customers at prices beyond competition. {2 Give 


| usa call, 


EVERYBODY, EVERYWHERE can get good garments of us, without the trouble of a visit. 
Samplesand Rules for Measurement sent on application, and Clothing made and sent to all parts ot the 


country. 


TO CLERG YMEN.—Over 400 Clergymen, in different parts of the United States and Territories, have 


their garments made by us and forwarded to them. 





LARGEST AND CHEAPES 


CARPET HOUSE in Brooklyn, 


605, 607, 609, and 611 FULTON STREET. poaraee Opposite Flatbush Avenue. 
NYE & TITUS. 


alee Attention given to the Lon 


INOLEUM FLOO 


Istand Trade. Country Orders by Mail Solicited. 


CLOTHS A 


SPECIALITY. 





ESTABLISHED 1850. 


BEST IN THE WORLD, 1877. 





CLOUGH & WARREN ORGANS 


— | 
< 


Every Instrument pully Warranted, 





*BU0] JO Ayn 10} JUDUINE-Bg 5 


—— 73 





CAPTIVATE THE WORLD! 


HAVING NOT ONLY RECEIVED 
Diploma of Honor and Medal of Highest Merit at the United States Centennial 
nternational ep y having been UNANIMOUSLY PRONOUNCED, 


BY THE WORLD’S B 


ST JUDGES, AS SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 


RICHARDS’ 
Improved Portable Burr Stone 








Grist and Feed Mills, 


Warranted to develop Grenter Capacity, 
Kequire Less Power, and Cheaper 
n Price peas any other Mill 


n Market. 


What “they say” of them. 


PRINCETON, ILL., March l4th, 1870, 
#5 bushels per hour with only 4-hofse powet 
neh Mill, § TO 


H . R 'e 
WASHINGTON, IA, Dec. 14th, 1869. 
Only 4-horse power—quality equal to dfogs prope. 


CITY GRAIN ELEV., DAYTON, O., Dec. 14th, 1869. 
Your 20-inch Mill “ beats’? our 4-foot stone, on 
either wheat, meal. pr feed. J. DURST, Proprietor. 
ESCOTT, MINN., Dec. 13th, 1876. 
The Autematic Springs—Nails pass through with- 
out injury to the stone. Best mill out. 
Cc. L. BALT.. 
CHAMPAIGN, ILL., March 6th, 1876. 
Sixty bushels per hour ona 30-inch mill. An“ Old 
Miller” talks. 
F. B. SACKETT, Miller for T. Doty & Co. 
DANVILLE R. R. ELEV., CHICAGO, Jan. 25th, 1877. 
We average a ton of meal per houron our 24-inch 
stone. Hasrun4 years. Very satisfactory. 
EDWARDS & CO. 
STATE CENTER, IlowA, March 7th, 1870. 
Your 2-inch “Scoops.” the Forsmen * Iron Clad” 
24-inch. ‘ship us another 24-inch.”” [have made 40 
pounds of flour per bushel of wheat on your 4-inch 
Mill. J. N. BERRY. 
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RICHARDS IRON WORKS CO., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


JAMES V. SCHENCK 


183 Canal St., N. Y., 


MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED 


CRESCENT SPRING BED, 


WHICH OBTAINED THE 


HICHEST AWARD 


AT THE 
CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION, 
ALSO MANUFACTURER OF 


ALL OTHER STYLES OF 


Spring Beds and Bedding. 
PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


THE BEST STRICTLY PURE 


WHITE LEAD 


in the market is the 
RED SEAL BRAND 
of the 


St. Louis Lead and Oil Company, 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
CARPENTER, WOODWARD& MORTON, 


General Eastern Agents, 
151 MILK STREET, BOSTON. 
RUSTIC WORK. 
= ~ HANGING BASKETS, 
P SETTEES, VASES, 
CHAIRS, LAWN- 
BOXES, STANDS, 
and Rustic Ornaments 
of 
every description. 
Manufactured and for 
sale by the 
RUSTIC M’F’G CO., 
29 Fulton Street, 
NEW YORK. 





1876. 














sitive injustice 
lidified and Sonat vaetih fren = poten F 
ce. FLAVILLE, BROTHER & C0. Prova. 
on Franklin st., Boston, Mass. 

"N.B.—AGENT WANTED iN EACH TOWN. 








Factory and Warerooms, Corner Sixth and Congress Streets, DETROIT, Michigan. 
AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY COUNTY. 


[e unit | 
CTion SAT 
PRESEPT PRO RONON Yo ION, 





DECRAAF 





H. P. DEGRAAF. 


TAYLOR, 


& 


TAYLOR, 





87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 and 182 Hester Street, New York, 
STILL CONTINUE TO KEEFE THE LARGEST STOUK OF 





PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


FURNITURE, 
Mattresses, Spring-Beds, etc., 


of any House in the United States, which they offer 


to Retail at Wholesale Prices. 
Please state where you saw this. 





SECURED’ ONLY - BY -SCONTAGION 
4, CRANE, BREED& COS } 
—S 1 MEER ==> 


METALLIC BURIAL CASES 




















—_——— 

The Board of Health advise that Sealed Wooden or 
Metallic Coffins be used in Divntheria, Scarlet Fever, 
and mild or severe Infectious or Contagious Diseases. 
Metallic Burial es and Caskets only can be sealed 
and made air-tight and indestructible. Sold by first- 
class Undertakers. Manufactured by 

RAYMOND M’F’G CO., 348 Pearl &t., N. ¥. 
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‘UNEQUALLED OFFER, 


Full Nickel Silver Plated 
Shot Revolvers as 


A MONTH'S AMMUNITION FREE 


Tramps, Burglars and Thieves infest all parts 
of the Country. Every One Should go Armed, 




















5,000 


fer Police, 
WESTERN GUN WORKS, 69 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Testimonials. 


Bankers, and 
Hieusehold use, 





| the Weapon 





& Uses Regular 
Cartridges, kept 
by all dealers. 


g range 
tion, 


100 CARTRIDGES! 


ing 
Every Revolver Warranted Full 


Niekel Silver Plated and 
d lon 
riced 


Includ 
automatic ac 


Address 


-P. 


accuracy an 
Revolver Sci- 


ed; 
Cylinder revolves when 


Hammer is RAISED. 


fa 


$3 


Our NEW Model LONG RANGE Revolver. 


“TRAMKPs’ TERROR.” 
Best English Steel, Rified Barrel; 


deadl 
comb: 
BEST Low 


38 
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Not 
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INE TAR- 








y. Also, 
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be 
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es when 
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rtificate on) 
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A BOX OF EXTRA FINE TARGET CARTRIDGES FREE! 


Cartr’ 





date stam 
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WORKS, 


g Range 
ve Name of Nearest Ex. Office. 


WESTERN CUN WORKS PREMIUM CERTIFICATE. 
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TERRY'S S 0 A - 
for constant use in the family. Absolutely pure and 
the most agreeable to use,and has the additional 
advantage of being impregnated with the greatest 
known an nféctaat, Salicylic Acid. 
1Ts DAILY U! TS contraction of contagious 
diseases and the BANEFUL EFFECTS Of sewer-gas, 
miasmatic and arial exheletions. Itisa special 


boon to SCHOOL CHILDREN. who are constantly ex- 
| er and to infants. Prevents contraction of skin 
iseases. 


Sort AND WHITE AND PRE- 
PPING, Endorsed by the medical ate. 
A es for 





THE BEVERLY CO., Acents, 
Chicago, Ili. 
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750 DOZEN 


LADIES’ 
GENUINE 


BALBRIGGAN HOSE, 
200 DOZ. MEN'S 


CENUINE 


BALBRIGGAN = HOSE, 


the balance of a MANUFACTURER’S STOCK, will 
be offered this week at LESS THAN 50 CENTS ON 
THE DOLLAR. 


QUALITY GUARANTEED. 


$ 900, former price $2400 per dozen. 


oO, * me 36 00 * 
18 00, “ “ 48 00 “ 
2400, “ € 72 00 


Arnold, Gonstable & Co,, 


Broadway. corner {9th Street, 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 
Arnold, Gonstable & Co, 


are Now Exhibiting a NEW and SPECIALLY Al- 
TRACTIVE Selection of 


Raw Silk and “Noel” Tapestries, 


together with their usual Large and Choice Assorte 
ment of 


Upholstery Fabrics 


AND 


Drapery Materials 
IN GENERAL. 
N. B.—WHITE and COLORED HOLLAND and 


GOLD-BORDERED SHADES made ,and put up 
with dispatch. 








Broadway, corner (9th Street, 


CARPET 


DEPARTMENT. 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 


Broadway, corner (9th Street, 


have just made LARGE ADDITIONAL REDUC- 
TIONS in the prices of their various stocks of 


CARPETINGS, 


and are now offering at prices much below those of 
many years past. 





A large assortment of all the newest styles and 
colorings now in stock. 


FRESH GHINA MATTINGS, 


White, Red Check, and New Fancy 8tyles. 


Oilcloths and Linoleum, 


Persian Garpets and Rugs, 
~ Ete., Ete. 


Financial, 
MONEY MARKET. 


Money continues to flow into Wall 
Street, and there is a very good prospect of 
a superabundance of loanable funds for the 
next three months, at least. If Congress 
should do nothing at the extra session 
toward hastening specie payments sooner 
than the time fixed, there is very 7 little  prob- 














ability of any serious change:in the money 
market before next fall. 

The Bank Statement of Saturday last 
was more favorable than had been antici- 
pated. It showed an: increase in the sur- 
plus reserve of $2,606,505. The rates of 
money on “‘call loans” were consequently 
very low—from 2 to 214 per cent. on Gov- 
ernment bonds and from 2 to 8 per cent. 
on miscellaneous securities. The follow- 
ing were the items of the Statement: 






Totals. Changes. 
LOGGER | 60) bdo. cc ccncuceeo ee $255,733,800 Dec. $1,875,900 
GPIB eb ceiccccctic¥eoseccs 20,534,500 Ine. 280,200 
Legal-tender........... eee» $8,865,000 Inc. 2,968,800 
Deposits , sees 222,901,200° Inc. 2,569,800 
Circulation.. «ese 15,996,100 Inc, 12,100 


The total - the surplus reserve is now 
$13,674,200, being an increase of $4,140,575, 
compared with the Statement for the cor- 
responding period last year. 

The amount of legal-tenders retired in 
April was $1,161,180; the newissue of bank 
circulation for tbe month being $1,452,250. 
The sum of outstanding legal-tenders is 
now but $361,494,404. The cancellation of 
greenbacks during the past twenty-seven 
months has been $20,505,596. 

The tremendous ‘‘ bear” raid, which had 
kept Wall Street in a panicky state of ex- 
citement for more than a fortnight, came 
to anend on Friday last by the failure of 
Eugene N. Robinson & Co., one of the 
heavy operators whose speculations had 
done much toward producing the excite- 
ment. The failure of this concern was not 
announced until a few minutes before the 
closing of the Stock Exchange, and a wild 
tumult ensued, which equaled for a while 
the great storm of ‘‘ Black Friday.” But 
the failure of a ‘‘ bear,” rendering neces- 
sary the closing out of his ‘‘short” con- 
tracts, brought the relief that was needed, 
and the market at once recovered the next 
day from the senseless depression it had 
undergone. As nothing had happened 
which tended to lessen the value of secur- 
ities, people who had been waiting for the 
lowest points became sensible that the time 
had come for buying, back what they had 
imprudently sold, and the advance in prices 
was very rapid. The following show the 
difference in prices at the close on Satur- 
day, as compared with the closing prices of 
the previous week: In N. Y. Central, 41; 
Harlem, 14g; Lake Shore, 4; Michigan 
Central, 2%; Erie, 8; C., C.,C.,andI, 3; 
Del. and Hudson, 69g; Albany and Sus- 
quehanna, 24; Rensselaer and Saratoga, 
8; D., L, and Western, 4%; Morris and 
Essex, 123; Illinois Central, 74; Chicago 
and Alton, 6; C., B., and Quincy, 6; Rock 
Island, 53; Northwestern, 34; Northwest- 
ern, preferred, 44; St. Paul, 4; St. Paul, 
preferred, 58; Pittsburgh, 6; Fort Wayne, 
74; St. Joseph, 24; St. Joseph, preferred, 
3}; Ohios, ; New Jersey Central, 14; Pa- 
cific Mail, 5; Panama, 3; Western Union, 
53; A. and P. Telegraph, 1; and Maryland 
Coal, 1 per cent. There was a decline of 
4 per cent. in U. S. Express and 1 in 
Wells-Fargo. The Quicksilver stocks are 
4@# higher and other stocks were without 
juotable difference. 

Instead of there being any actual depre- 
ciation in the value of railroad and tele- 
graph stocks, they are essentially in an im- 
proved condition, and business generally 
has a better outlook, in consequence of the 
Turkish War. The last sales of coal by 
the Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western 
were at a sufficient improvement to give 
strength to the other coal stocks. 

State securities and Government bonds 
are without any essential change and rail- 
road bonds and mortgages are steady. 
There has been an improvement of 4 per 
cent. in Hannibal and St. Joseph. 

The price of gold has fluctuated to the 
extent of 1 per cent. during the week, the 
market closing at 106%. The idea of a de 
mand for gold in Europe, as the natural 
consequence of the Russo-Turkish War, 
does not seem to be generally entertained 
except among the gold brokers. 

The Michigan Central Railroad is begi:- 
ning to attract more attention than it has 
received from the capitalists of the country 
for the past year or so. It is an unexplain- 
able mystery to many persons that a com- 
pany which once stood at the top of the in- 
vestment list as a favorite should have 
fallen off to the extent it has done; but 
railroad men understand very well how it 
was done, and how easily the standing of 
the -road might be recovered. by proper 





management, It is for the purpose of 

effecting this object that a circular has been 

issued requesting stockholders to send 

their proxies to Goy. Bagley, at Detroit; to 

Bangs & Wells, Boston; or to Sidney Dil- 

lon, of the Union Pacific R.R., New York. 

The new board of directors to be voted for 

comprises the following well-known names: 

Sipney DIL_on, President Union Pacific R. R. 

ALBERT KEEP, President Chicago and North- 
western. 

RoBERT Harris, President Chicago, Burling- 
ton, and Quincy R. R. Co. 

W. L. Scort, President Canada Southern R. R. 
Co. 

Ex-Gov. Jno. J. BAGLEY, of Detroit, Michigan. 

F. GORDON DEXTER, of Boston, Mass., Direct- 
or Union Pacific R. R. Co. 

FREDERICK BILLINGS, Director of Michigan 
Central R. R. Co. 

Ev_moreE A. Kent, of A. E. Kent & Co., of 
New York. 

H. E, SarGent, formerly General Manager of 
Mich. Central R..R. 





QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, APRIL 28TH, 1877. 








Bid. Asked, 

CO Ee eee Peery ee 133 — 
American Exchange............ 103 105 
Bankers’ and Brokers’ Ass’n 80 ~- 
Od Re aa 210 
Butchers’ and Drovers’....... bee 120 
Central National.......... oa 101 — 
Chemical........ Poe See ..1100 —_ 
ey ROS ee -- 200% 250 
LTE a Oa eer | |'5° 106 
COG MORE GE iss or. is Sa sis ccs ceece _ 74K 
Fourth National........ ek gae sc 93% — 
MOERUNDII G50 ns nisi 5010 0 556 9's 9s 400i 6s 96 - 150 —_ 
Gallatin National.............06 110 — 
German American............005 _ 68 
GTOCEIS «6:5 61000.5.000geh fobs he 85 
Importers’ and Traders.......... 185 190 
ee Re OP Sean 137 —_ 
Manufacturers’ and Merchants’.. — 100 
CS a 115 
POTMMEMEI <n. oo os cies ces scee ee 116% 120 
PROTO DONUEN « o.50.65ccn cs cc esses 130° 131 
Lol, COR Ae a A a De Sey ies — 95 
POM Anodic ss cmadause aw 115 116 
Ninth National FERS Re OT — 7 
RAT isn co cusacwtssasawacwesreese 103 105 
ROOM cddducacidasnseswssesees 103 ao 
Shoe and Leather.............0. 113 125 
OG, RORIGIOR Gs ied staid. cdew se Masi Hs oe 102 
WOR RHODE. 6 o.c.cc cesses os 70 
OMA OAMN OI Gs 5.6.1 vicintoeticienmns’d a 134 
RFMD aigisinies ak oe eeweeeeds ee 125 — 








FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS; 
No. 5 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


U. 8. GOVERNMENT BONDS bought and sold in 
etieies to suit investors ; also Gold, Silver. and for- 
eign coins. Deposits received in Currency or Gold, 
and interest aliowed on Balances. Special ‘attention 
= = A gsaueme | Orders for Miscellaneous Stocks 
and Bon 








LAW AND COLLECTION AGENCY, 


53 NORTH TENTH STREET, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PA. 

Established in 1870 by JOHN W. FRANCIS. Col- 
lections promptly made in ali the states. Claims for 
Subscription and Advertising a specialty. Refers by 
permission to THE INDEPENDENT. 





(Copy.] 


OFFICE OF COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY, 
WASHINGTON, March 16th, 1877. 


NOTICE. p_othes is hereby given to all persons 


ational 
Bank of 
ree to Starkey Rk. P 
egal proof thereof, within three months from this 
date, or they will be disallowed. 


JOHN JAY KNOX, 
Comptroller of the Ourrency. 


QJ PER CENT.NET. 


Kansas, Missouri, and lowa Improved Farm 
— Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We 
antee, as an assurance, that we loan not to ex- 
ged one-third of the actual value. In oversix years’ 
business never lost a dollar ; never delayed a day on 
interest or principal. No investor through us ever 
did or ever will get an acre of land. Send fer par- 
ticulars a=4r ae, ences. 
J.B. WATKINS & CO., LAWRENCE, KAN. ; or 
HENBEY DICKINSON, Manager, 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, t 





233 Broadway. New York. 





The SOL, iD has TEN 


A sO PER CENT. 


The Beare —, ILLINOIS LOAN 42 


States as the Baw a 
paid as CERTAINLY AND AS PROMPTLY as the Cou- 
pons of Government Bonds, has enlarged its fleld and 
changed its name to “TH t kan NSAS. MISSOURI, AND 
ENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN AGEN There is is ~~ 
Ganae in its character or Fy tal If a cert 
Ten per Cent. will Cres RY," Kansas address for Circular 
and ferences ACTU Missouri, a 
Central linots Loan aaenen.” # Jacksonville. Lilinots. 


20 LOGI OE PC: 


INSURANCE 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co., 
120 Broadway, Corner Cedar Street. 
Capital . . .. » » $ 800,000 0O 
Cash Surplus ... 
Cross Assets, 

Jan. ist, 1877 . . $1,642,882 59 


« B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 
CHABLES L. ROE, Assistant Secretary. 


























1,642,882 59. 








PROTECTION 


LIFE INSURANCE C0., 
OF CHICAGO, 
HAS 


REMOVED 


Nos. 83 and 85 Fifth Avenue, First 
Floor, lately Occupied by the 
Recorder’s Office, opposite 
THE TIMES Building, 
where it now has ample facilities for the transaction 

of its large and constantly-increasing business. 

The recent develop ts in the t of Eastern 
Life Insurance Companies have served to rivet public 
attention and confidence closer than ever tothe Protec- 
tion Plan. 

A Definite Sum for expenses of management is stip- 
ulated in each policy, and beyond this small fixed charge 
for expenses the Company cannot go. Extravagance by 
officers with the policyholders’ money is thus utterly out 
of the question. Aside from this fixed charge for ex- 





penses, the cost is governed by the death losses experienced, 


for which assessments are made only as the losses occur. 

EXPERIENCE PROVES that the total cost in this 
way is only about ONE-HALF the amount charged in 
advance on the old plan. 

The extraordinary success of the Protection during the 
past six years has proved its principles and management 
SOUND AND RIGHT and adapted to the wants of the 
masses. 

To meet the wishes of those desiring larger amounts 
of insurance, 


THE COMMERCIAL LEACUE 
was formed some two years ago. This department is 
particularly calculated for business men and gives 


$10,000 Insurance for $60. 


For Circulars explaining, understandingly and fully, 
the features of the Actual-Cost Plan apply at the 
Home Office, Nos. 83 and 85 Fifth Avenue, first floor. 


L. P.¢<HILLIARD, President. 





Special inducementsto Agents seeking special work. 
, M. J. TOUSLEY, 
Assistant Secretary, in charge of Agencies, 


THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANGE CO., 


OF NEW YORK. 





144 AND 146 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER 


$82,000,000. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 





Vice-President. 


Isaac F, Luoyp, Secretary. 


W. H. C. Bartiett, Actuary 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COQ,., 


OFFICES 


100 and 102 Broadway, NW. Y., 


COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. 








and 

106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. 
Cash Capital $1,000,000 00 
Guaranty Surpius Fund.............. 386,000 00 
Special Reserve Fund........00.0..5.5 386,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance.,.... seeeeee 930,107 84 
Undivided Surplus, held for all 

claims againstthe Company... 337,977 23 


Total Assets, Jeneety 10th, 1877. ....83,040,085 07 


@HO. T. HOPE, Pres. H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres. 

CYRUS PEOK, Sec. B.C. TOWNSEND, Sec., A.D. 

A.M.KIRBY.S8ec.,L.D. JOHN K. OAKLBY, Gen. Ag’t. 
CG. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dept. 
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Commercial, 
THE EIGHT-HOUR LAW. 

Tue Albany Law Journal gives the full 
text of a recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the case of 
The United States, appellants, vs. Martin, 
expounding the eight-hour law passed by 
Congress on the 25th of June, 1868. The 
law provides that ‘“‘eight hours shall con- 
stitute a day’s work for all laborers, work- 
men, and mechanics now employed, or 
who may hereafter be employed, by or on 
behalf of the Government of the United 
States.” The doctrine of the Court in ap- 
plying this law to the case before it is em- 
braced in the following synopsis: 

1. That the law is in the nature of a di- 
rection by the United States to its agents, 
when no special agreement was made on 
the subject. 2. That the law does not es- 
tablish any price to be paid for a day’s 
work, 38. Thatit does not provide that the 


_ employer and the laborer may not agree 


with each other as to what time shall con- 
stitute a day’s work. 4. That contracts 
fixing or giving a different length of time 
asthe day’s work are legal and binding 
upon the parties making them. 5, That 
where a laborer has been in the babit of 
working for the Government twelve hours 
a day, at a compensation of $2.50 per day, 
and in answer to his request is informed 
that, if he wishes to remain in the service, he 
must continue to work twelve hours per 
day, and receives his pay accordingly, he 
cannot afterward recover for the additional 
time over eight hours as a day’s labor. 

We regarded the eight-hour law as a fool- 
ish one at the time of its passage, and have 
thought so ever since. It was political 
legislation, designed as a measure to court 
votes. A Presidental election was at hand, 
and the party in power thought it politic in 
this way to appeal for support to the 
workingmen, being careful not to fix the 
price of a day’s labor, while determining its 
number of hours. 

When the Government goes into the 
market to buy labor -or-anything else, there 
is no reason why it should discriminate 
against itself. It is then a purchaser, and 
to pay more than the average price is sim- 
ply to cheat the people. If the laborer in 
the employment of the Government insists 
upon working only eight hours per day, 
then let him take the pay for eight hours. 
If he is willing to work ten hours, then let 
him be paid accordingly. The theory of 
reducing the time and yet retaining the 
same rate of wages is contrary to common 
sense and common justice. Private employ- 
ers are not willing to adopt this theory, if 
they can help themselves; and we see no 
reason why the Government should adopt it. 





DRY GOODS. 


Tne drift of events during the week has 
been the cause of great excitements on the 
Produce Exchange and on the Stock Ex- 
change, and prices have gone up in 
nearly all of our great staples, with the ex- 
ception of cotton, in consequence of the 
actual commencement of hostile movements 
between Russia and Turkey. Rut the dry 
goods market has not been affected in any 
favorable manner by the-prospects of a gen- 
eral European war. Whatever tends to 
the prosperity of any of our commercial 
interests must have a favorable influence 
on all others, and dry goods will sooner or 
later be benefited by the causes which ad- 
vance the market values of grain. 

For the present there is a greater disposi- 
tion to force sales than to make speculative 
purchases by our jobbers. The weather 
has been very favorable for trade of all 
kinds, and the retailers have been doing a 
large business; but the manufacturers’ 
agents and the jobbers have had a rather 
quiet time of it. 

The exports of domestic cotton goods to 
foreign ports have continued in excess of 
the business of last year; and if the Russo- 
Turkish War should be continued they will 
be much larger. The total of the exports 
from this port and from Boston for the 
Week was 1,531 packages, making since the 
Ist of January 82,321 packages and show- 
ing an increase of 3,134 packages over the 
exports for the same period in 1876. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings are in 
steady demand and prices have been well 





maintained, no changes having taken place 
during the week of importance. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings have 
undergone a general revision, and prices 
are now down to so lowa mark that they 
might be expected to create a more active 
movement than has yet been developed. 
The jobbers have shown a stronger disposi- 
tion to sell down the market than has been 
shown by agents. They must place their 
reliance upon some other description of 
goods for their profits, for they are not 
making any out of their bleached sheetings 
and shirtings, cheaply as they buy them. 

Print-cloths are without essential change. 
They have a tendency to lower rates and 
sales have been reported at 33; but the 
quotations are still 4c. for 64 extras, 

Prints are very quiet and the sales have 
not been increased beyond the current needs 
of buyers since the last reduction of prices. 
As there can be no profit in manufacturing 
at the present rates, a very large reduction 
has been made in the mills which are still 
running; and, although consumption is sure 
to be kept up, production will be dimin- 
ished until prices are sufficiently high to 
yield a profit to the manufacturers. There 
is still a considerable demand for light 
fancies and shirting prints; but it is spas- 
modic and Jacking in spirit. 

On Monday, the 30th ult., the leading 
jobbing house on Church Street made a 
tempting “drive” in Freeman prints, light 
fancy styles, chocolate effects, and so on, 


at 5 cents. 
Ginghams are insmall demand, and in all 


the different styles of cotton dress goods 
the demand is moderate and prices are 
barely steady. 

In other descriptions of domestic cotton 
goods there is a very quiet market and 
prices are without essential changes. 

Worsted dress goods are selling with a 
moderate degree of activity, and buntings, 
which have sprung into a sudden popular- 
ity, are selling with special activity. 

Woolen goods are in somewhat better 
demand for heavy fabrics; but the sales are 
hardly up to the expectations of the agents. 
Prices are sufficiently low, however, to in- 
duce the clothiers to buy largely, although 
they do not seem to be in the least anxious 
to improve their opportunity. 

Worsted coatings are in fair demand, and 
the sales of some makes are largely in ex- 
cess of the business of former seasons. In 
some of the popular makes orders have 
been given a long way ahead of production. 

Fancy cassimeres and all-wool suitings of 
good styles are in good demand from the 
clothiers and there are considerable sales at 
steady prices of all-wool and also of heavy 
cotton-warp cassimeres. 

Kentucky jeans and satinets are dull and 
prices unchanged. 

Flannels are quiet. The demand is only 
to the extent of supplies required to make 
up assortment. 

Foreign dry goods are in irregular de- 
mand, The importations are light, show- 
ing alarge falling off, as compared with the 
business of the last two years; but the 
importers are anxious to close up their 
invoices, although the market is by no 
means overstocked and tempting offerings 
of seasonable goods are made in the auction- 
rooms. The large sales are over for the 
season; but there are broken invoices of 
desirable goods constantly offering. 


of EVERY DESCRIPTION, including 
IRON FRAMU, DAMASSE, SILK, 
WOOL, ARMURE, PLalD, STRIPED, 
BROCADE, ORIENTAL, CANVAS, 
and RESILLE GRENADINES, 
CASHMERES, MERINOS, THIBETS, 
DRAP D’ETE, EMPRESS, TAMISE, 
and HENRIETTA CLOTHS; 
COBURGS, BARATHEAS, 
AUSTRALIAN CRAPES, BOMBAZINES, 
CRAPE and ORAPE VEILS, Etc., Etc. 


Mourning Suits, ~ Dresses, Hats, Etei, 
MADE to ORDER at 


SHORT NOTICE, WITHOUT DISAPPOINTMENT, 
by COMPETENT DRESSMAKERS and MILLIN- 
ERS, WHO WILL WAIT upon PARTIES 


AT THEIR RESIDENCES when REQUIRED. 


AT Stewart &C 


BROADWAY, 4th AVE,, 9th and 10th STREETS. 














Rodgers & 
Orr Bros., 


183, 185, 187 EIGHTH AVENUE, 


Between 19th and 20th Sts. 


Special Sale of Dress Goods, aks, and Suits. Ex- 
traordinary inducements this week 


BLACK SILKS. 


600 pieces Gros Grains, only 70c.; reduced from $1.12. 
100 pieces still better and very rich. 85c.; former 


price $1 

75 pieces Satin-face, sublime quality, 90c., $1, $1.25; 
worth fully 40c. per yard mone. 

Colored Silks at 85c.; about the cost of importation. 

Extra quality of Millinery Trimming Silks only 50c. 
per yard. 

DRESS cCoobDs. 
yan” popular Dress Goods, from 10c. to 25e. per 


v0 pieces Gold Medal Dress Goods, in meg mate- 
lassé effects, at 25c. to 50c.; formerly 35c. an 
131 pieces of double-fold Cashmere, alt the new 
— only 50c.; former price $1. 
00 pieces Black C Jashmere, 40 inches wide, all wool, 
ol 45c.; former price 85c.—a great reduction 
e will open two cases of new effects in fine Dress 
——— this week, just arrived from Paris, at 50c. 
per yard. 


RIBBONS. 


1,500 pieces of Ribbons, 
Nos. 7. 9, 12, 16, 20, and 22 inches, 
in all shades, s 
French Chip Hats, best memorte?, all new shapes, 
only $1.25. Sold elsewhere at $2.50. 
American Chip Hats, only 10c. Former price 7ic. 
Flowers and Feathers at extremely low prices. 


UNDERWEAR. 


50 dozen of Ladies’ Chemises. tucked and embroid- 
ered, very fine quality, well made, only 52c.; former 


price $1, 
LADIES’ SUITS. 
Ladies’ Suits, well peace and stylish, only $3 25. 
50 Poplin Suits, at $4.95; former price $9. 
150 magniticently trimmed Suits,in all the latest 
eaeepee styles, uc $8 to $12; about the cost of ma- 
erial. 
SILK SUITS, $26, $38, $42; 
the best Lyons Silks; the best value ever offered in 
this city. Exact copies of the latest imported styles. 
CLOAKS AND DOLMANS. 
Cloaks from $5 to $29. 
Dolmans from $1.95 to $26, 
A REMARKABLE REDUCTION, 
LACES CHEAP. 
HOSIERY REDUCED. 
BEST AMERICAN CALICOES, ic. 


AS we advertise only when fully prepared to offer 
special inducements, our friends and customers are 
invited to this grand display of latest novelties at 
such low prices and secure decided bargains. A call 
of mepeenee solicited. Goods sent C. 0. D. toall 
parts of the United States and Canada. Samples 
A Orders solicited—filled promptly and care- 

uilly. 


RODGERS & ORR BROS., 


183, 185, 187 8th Ave., between 19th and 20th Streets. 


WALLE 
M°SORLEY 


245 Grand St., near Bowery, 


NEW YORK. 





The most attractive ey of DRESS GOODS, 
W. E GOODS, DRESS LINENS, BLACK and 
COLORED GRENADINES a exhibited, at prices 
far below the present market value. 


IRISH AND FRENCH 


SILK POPLINS. 


1,000 pieces best quality French Silk Poplin 75c. and 
$1. Recently sold for $1.25 and $1.75. 
’ Sop pieces best Irish Poplin at $1.25. Recently sold 
or 
The above Silk Poplins are from 50c. to $1 per yard 
less than ever sold for before. 


PLAIN DRESS GOODS. 


Beautiful Plain Dress Goods at 18c., 20c., and 25c. 
Worth lic. per yard more. 
Plain do. at 25c., 30c., and 40c. Worth 20c. per yard 


~~ BLACK GOODS. 


y good quailty 5 eats Cashmere 37}¢e. and 50c. 
Wok 25¢. fy rBiack Fr 
Best =a ty Black ¥ rench Cashmere, 40 inelegs wide, 
75e., $1, 25. orth 30c. per yard m 
Very Co Black Alpacas. 2Ue., 2oc., and Ble. *Worth to 
cost at wholesale 3ic., 374c., and 45c. per yard. 


BLACK GRENADINES. 


vom fine quality Black Comes Grenadines 12\c., 
nd orth 10c. per yard more. 
Bent quality do. 3Tc. ana We. Worth 2c. per yard 


DRESS LINENS. 


1-yard-wide ay Linens, 15c., 20c., and 25e. Worth 
12c, per yard more. 


WHITE GOODS. 


Fine Gogeed Fal aie 12c., 1ic., and 25e. Worth 


double the pri 


Colored Silks from 9c. to $2.50, 
oo Silks from We. to $2. 
Striped Silks from 62c. to 90e. per yard. 


WALLER & McSORLEY, 


245 Grand Street, near Bowery, N. Y. 


H. O'NEILL & (0, 


821 to 329 Sixth Ave., cor. 20th Street. 


GREAT BARGAINS 
Straw Coods. 


500 dozen Normandies, at % cents; formerly $1.75. 

Opened on MONDAY Five Cases*of Fine French 
Chips, in all the new shapes, at greatly reduced prices. 
Also six new shapes in English Hats, for children. 


FLOWERS. 


400 Cartons of fine French Montures, from $1.00 to 
$2.85; worth $2.50 to $4.50. 


FEATHERS. 


A large assortment very low in price. 


SILKS AND VELVETS. 


Mode, Twill, and Dress Silks in all the new shades 


RIBBONS. 


tt" SPECIAL BARGAINS THIS WEEK. 
1,00) dozen Sashes, from 5c. to 85c. Worth $2.50 to 


$3.50. 
SATIN RIBBONS. 

No. 12, 16c.,20c. A fine quality of Gros Grain, No 
9, 18c., 2c. No. 12, 22c., 25e. 

Sash Ribbons, all colors, all-silk, 7-inch, 65c. and 
85c. per yard. 

8-inch, 75c. and 90c. 

Black, all-silk, 7-inch, 50c. per yard. 


.  G@LOVES. 


Special bargains in Kid Gloves this week. The 
beautiful and celebrated Glove, the *‘ JAVOTA,” 
our own importation, in 2, 3, 4,5, and 6 buttons. The 
“GANT DE SUEDE,” “SAXON BEAUTY,” in all 
the new shades, from 95 cents to $2. Every pair 
warranted. 

Ties and Silk Handkerchiefs of every style. 


LACES A SPECIALTY. 


VEILINGS. 
RUFFLINGS, 
SUN UMBRELLAS AND PARASOLS, 
LACE GOODS. EMBROIDERIES, Etc. 
Special attention given to Made-up Lace Goods. 


SUITS AND DOLMANS. 


One lot of Cambric Suits for $2.50; worth $5 

500 Handsomely Trimmed Poplin Suits for $2.50 
each; much less than one-half their value. 

100 English Suiting Cloth Suits for $4.90; worth $10. 

Suits from $10.50 to $15. Bargains! 

Striped Silk Suits, $14.00, $24.50, $36, $49. 

Fine Winter Suits closing out at $15; cost from $30 
to $40. 

Dolmans, $1.40, $1.95, $3.50; worth double the price. 

400 Light Dolmans, fine goods, $6. 

Black Cashmere Dolmans, $6.25. 


UNDERWEAR. 


Great Bargains in Ladies’ and Children’s Underwear. 

Good Chemises, fine quality Muslin, 39 cents and 45 
cents; with Ruffles, 54 cents; Tucks and Fine Edge, 
75 cents. 

Skirts, nine tucks, 48 cents and 60 cents. 

Full-size Skirts, with tuck and flounce of embroid- 
ery, 75 cents and 81 cents. 

Drawers, trimmed with Edge and Inserting, 48 cents 




















A full line of Children’s Linen and Pique 


SUITS. - 


Fancy Goods, job lot of Silk and Worsted Fringes, 
at 35 cents; of allshades. All-Wool Fringes, 40 cents 
to cents. Silk Fringes, 47 cents to $6. 


HOSIERY. 


366 dozen Ladies’ Balbriggan Hose, silk block, for 35 
cents; worth 50 cents. 

235 dozen for 45 cents; worth 60 cents. 

275 Gents’ Gauze Merino Vests, at 25 cents each. 

Gents’ Shirts. Wamsutta Muslin, Fine Bosom, $1 
each, or six for $5.70. 

Night Shirts from 85 cents to % cents. 

All kinds of Dress Trimming made to order. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Offered on MONDAY 500 Trimmed Hatsand Bonnets 
at greatly reduced prices. French Chip Bonnets for 
$10; worth $15. A large assortment of Chip and Milan 
Hats, neatly trimmed, from $5 to $7. A large variety 
of Misses’ Hats in all the new shapes. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 


321 to 329 STH AVENUE, CORNER 20TH STREET 








BRAINERD, ARMSTRONG & (0. 
SEWING SILK, MACHINETWIST 


PATENT QUILLTWIST, - 
EMBROIDERY & FILLING | SILK. 
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a EEEeEE RE 
NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS. Catholfe Protectory has received out of the 


A RECENT decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States is given in the Albany 
Law Journal with regard to the presump- 
tions of law as to the title to negotiable 
instruments, in which the following doc- 
trine is laid down by the Court: 

1. That, ‘‘in order to defeat the rights of 
a bona fide holder for value of a negotiable 
instrument, which it is claimed was pro- 
cured by fraud, it must be shown that he 
had notice of the infirmity” or fraud. 2. 
That ‘“‘proof of facts and circumstances 
attending thetransfer to him, such as would 
put a reasonable man on inquiry, is not 
sufficient.” 3. That ‘‘ actual possession of 
a negotiable instrument payable to bearer 
or endorsed in blank is plenary evidence 
of title in the holder.” 4. That, ‘‘ if it is 
shown that ” this instrument ‘‘ was founded 
on fraud, or was fraudulently obtained and 
put in circulation, the holder must prove 
that he paid value for it.” 

Justice Clifford, in stating the opinion 
of the Court, held the following language: 

“« Transferees of a negotiable instrument, 
such as a bill of exchange or a promissory 
note payable subsequent to its date, hold 
the instrument clothed with the presump- 
tion that it was negotiated for value in the 
usual course of business at the time of its 
execution, and without notice of any equi- 
ties between the prior parties to the instru- 
ment. Instruments of the kind are com- 
mercial paper in the strictest sense, and 
must ever be regarded as favored instru- 
ments, as well on account of their negotia- 
ble quality as their universal convenience 
in mercantile affairs. They may be trans- 
ferred by endorsement, or, when endorsed 
in blank or made payable to bearer, they 
are transferable by mere delivery. Posses- 
sion of such an instrument, payable to or- 
der or endorsed in blank, is prima facie evi- 
dence that the holder is the proper owner 
and lawful possessor of the same; and 
nothing short of fraud, not even gross neg- 
ligence, if unattended with mala fides, is 
sufficient to overcome the effect of that evi- 
dence or to invalidate the title of the holder 
supported by that presumption.” 

The equity of these legal principles lies 
in the necessities of business intercourse. 
The convenience of society in the transac- 
tion of business is greatly promoted by the 
use of negotiable instruments, transferable 
by endorsement or by mere delivery. 
Every party who comes into possession of 
such an instrument honestly, by paying 
value therefor, with no knowledge of any 
fraud or wrong as between other parties, 
must be protected in his title thereto. It 
may have been lost by the original owner, 
or it may have been stolen; yet, if his pos- 
session has been lawfully acquired, the 
antecedent history of the instrument does 
not and should not affect his title. He 
buys it upon the credit of the party re- 
sponsible for its payment and upon the 
genuineness of the signatures and endorse- 
ments. Of these points he judges at his 
own risk; but beyond them the law pro 
tects him,-unless it can be shown that he 
himself was a party to any antecedent 
frauds which may have existed. Negotia- 
ble instruments could not serve their com- 
mercial purpose upon any other principle. 
The law of such instruments is simply the 
law of necessity, clothed with legal author- 
ity. 


PUBLIC FUNDS AND PRIVATE 
CHARITIES. 


Tue City of New York has a variety of 
public charitable institutions, which, being 
under the management and control of 
officers appointed by the authority of law, 
are very properly supported at the public 
expense. Besides these, there are many in- 
stitutions of private charity, which the city 
does not control, but for the support of 
which public funds are appropriated under 
special Jaws. The amount paid out of the 
taxes of the city for the last five years to 
these institutions is $3,571,491.30, and has 
been increasing every year until it is now 
nearly double what it was in 1872. The 
following statement gives the figures, year 











by year: 

In 1872 16 privately managed institutions 
SEBTVOG ..... Suse. 00 dtbbcbide Aotkdeossoece $452,082 90 

In 1873 19 privately managed institutions 
SEE nae peapenepnnhetnbataninanennccss 637,219 53 
777,820 18 
806,748 02 

In 1876 24 tte d managed institutions 
POCCIVO.......0eeesceee $oeeovess ob 0eucesy _ ST AD GT 67 
DOB ine, Ji. 5c008 oonbecs onc ttpecens 8,57, 491 30 





During the last five years the ‘New York 





people’s taxes the huge sum of $972,906.27. 
In the same period the Foundling Asylum, 
under the management of the Sisters of 
Charity, has received $678,662. The Nurs- 
ery and Child’s Hospital has in the same 
time received $377,314.50. These are 
specimens of a much larger number of 
cases, 

Now, we not only have no objection to 
these private charities, whether Catholic 
or Protestant, but we highly commend 
them. They have done and are doing 
much good in relieving the wants of the 
unfortunate and dependent, who might 
otherwise not be cared for. Yet we think 
that funds gathered from the people by 
taxation, so far as they are appropriated to 
charitable uses, should be expended and 
accounted for by the officers of the public. 
Those who manage these private institu- 
tions are not such officers. They are not 
appointed or controlled by any civil author- 
ity. They regulate these institutions in 
their own way and nearly allof them com- 
bine sectarian purposes with their charity, 
To all this there is no objection so long as 
they depend on private and voluntary sup- 
port. 

Taxation is an enforced contribution of 
private wealth for the support of the govern- 
ment; and the funds thus collected are pub- 
lic funds, and so far as they are used for 
charitable purposes they should be so dis- 
bursed by public officers, and not by self- 
constituted agencies, that have no official 
responsibility to the public. This we re- 
gard as a just and sound principle in repub- 
lican government. We are, hence, opposed 
to that theory which turns over millions of 
dollars of the public money to the discretion 
of those who are the managers of private 
charities. It appropriates public money to 
uses that are not public uses. 





LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


MONDAY EVENING, April 30th, 1876. 
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JAMES McCREERY & C0, 


BROADWAY AND | ith STREET. 


SILKS, SILKS. 


HEAVY REDUCTIONS 


BLACK, GOLORED, 
FANCY SILKS. 
R.H.MACY &CO., 


GENERAL FANCY GOODS AND 
DRY GOODS ESTABLISH MENT. 
STAPLE GOODS AND NOVELTIES 
RECEIVED BY EVERY EUROPEAN STEAMER. 
ORDERS BY MAIu RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE. 
CATALOGUES SENT FREE. 
14th STREET AND 6th AVENUE, N. Y. 


Miller & Grant 


HAVE JUST OPENED 
Rich and Elegant Designs in 


Breton Embroidered Trimmings, 


Black Silk Fringes, Dress Trimmings, 
and Seguin Pearl Buttons. 


879 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


EVANS, PEAKE & CO,, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


DRY GOODS, 


380 AND 382 BROADWAY, 











NEW YORK. 
DEPARTMENTS: 
Domesties, White Goods, 
Prints, Shawls and Suits, 
Dress Goods, Hosiery, 
Flannels, Notions, 
Cottonades, Woolens. 








THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE. 
SOFT AND ELASTIC KID. 


The Most Perfect Shape. 
ALL THE LATEST SPRING SHADES. 


2-BUTTON, $1.20. 
3-BUTTON, $1.35. 


These GLOVES are manufactured for our trade 
exclusively. 


THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 


Ladies having once tried these GLOVES invari- 
ably give them the preference over all others. 


Orders by mail receive specia) attention. 


EHRICHS’, 
287 and 289 EIGHTH AVENUE, 


Between 24th and 25th Sts., 
NEW YORK CITY, 
Publishers of EnrRicuS *‘ FASHION QUARTERLY,” 
THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE FASH- 
ION BOOK NOW PUBLISHED. SUBSCRIPTION 
PRICE 50c. PER YEAR. 


E. RIDLEY & SONS, 


Grand and Allen Sts.,New York. 
LACES. 


ast poRpees? PARISIENNE and GRENA- 
» all CO 
FANCY-BORDERED STREAMER NETS. 


el AND BRUSSELS NET SCARFS (24% yds 
long), 75c., 85¢e., $1, $] il 





MADE-UP LACE GOODS, 


COLLARETTES, lic., 20c., 25¢., 


ES Is 
a ITALIAN, VALENCIENNES, SPANISH, 
d DUCHESS LACE. 
LACE HANDKERCHIEFS in Real and Imitation 
Valenciennes. 


WORSTED BALL FRINGER.......+..... a ber yard 
WORSTED ACORN Lit +021. 
WORSTED FLY , SEBASTES “320. ” 


FR Cc. 
WORSTED BALL FRINGE piesa fly) 33c. “ 


CORSETS. 


HIP GORE CORSETS, 2c. “=r 35c. 


SETS. $1. 
DE CORSETS, 50c., 65c., Tie , 85c., $1 u 

THOMSON GLOVE-FITTING CORSETS, from He. 
up. 


CLEARING—PANIERS, 45c., 50c., 65¢. 


SUN UMBRELLAS, PARASOLS. 


CHILDREN’S PARASOLS 30c., 50c., 
LADIEY PARASOLS, $1, $1.15, $1.35, sL BO, eit i. tp. 
SUN UMBRELLAS, $1.15, $1.35, $1.50, 81. 85, $2.25, up. 





1¢r Aneee FANS, 2c., 4c., 8¢., 

EN FANS, ae and ah avy 4 P5004 25e. 
SILK FANS, LARGE SIZE, #8c. 
SATIN FANS, 45c., 50c. 


chee eee. 
KET-BOOKS, etc 


BARGAINS * LEATUER 


ALL THE NEW EW SHADES IN 
SILK, LISLE, AND BERLIN GLOVES. 
2,3, and 4-BULTON LISLE GLOVES, Lic., 18¢., 22c¢., 
CHI isDREN’S LISLE THREAD GLOVES, lc., lée. 
CHILDKEN’S WHITE THREAD AND "SILK 


GLOVES. trom ic. up. 
BLACK LACE MITTS, 25c. BARGAINS. 


HOUSEFURNISHING. 


KITCHEN OUTFITS COMPLETE. 
CHINA, TIN, AND WOODEN V@ARE, 
OILCLOTHS, RUGS, MATS, STAIR-RODS, 
MOPS, BRUSHES, PAILS, ETc. 


ILLUSTRATED CA" ALOGUE AND PRICE- 
LIST 
sent free on application. 


ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY AT- 
TENDED TO. 


EDW’D RIDLEY & SONS, 


309,311,311% GRAND ST.; 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 6S, and 70 ALLEN 8T. 





K EEP's CUSTOM SHIRTS Made to Measure 
Ke very best, 6 for $9. gelivered free everywhere. 
# Patent Partly- ress rts, 
he very best, 6 for $7, delivered. free everywhere. 
as elegant set of 


ead colar and sleeve 
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GRAND OPENING 
Ladies’ Costumes, Cloaks, ete, 


SILKS, AND DRESS GOODS, 


UNDERWEAR, HOSIERY, LACES, TRIM- 
MINGS, FRINGES, GLOVES, FANCY 
GOODS, NOTIONS, HOUSEKEEP- 
ERS’ LINEN, CURTAINS, 
at extremely low 
prices. 


Sixth Avenue, 








DESCRIPTIVE 


CATALOGUE 
and PRICE LIST. 


Sent free, on application, to parties residing 


out of Town. 


tay" ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTEND%D TO. 





Cor. 20th St., N. Y. 





1377. 1340 


JONES. 


GRAND OPENING 





ELEGANT DISPLAY. 


SPRING STYLES. 
SUITS, CLOAKS, MILLINERY, ETc. 


Dress Goods, b Millinery, 











Suits, Sacques, a Z ~ Parasols, 
Dolmans, z Z ™ Fancy Goods, 
Shawls, Zz Z Hosie: 

2 Ze — 
silks. “Laces. 
2” 

0 o 
°o °o 
EIGHTH AVENUE. EIGHTH AVENUE. | 





| AND 
| NINETEENTH 8T. | NINETEENTH ST. 
0 











“7 
a? 


rH) 
Shoes, 4. i Cloths, 
Ribbons, Z g Z Underwear, 
Underwear, Z P Z Carpets, 
Upholstery, Z Z = Plated Ware, 


Furniture. a3 House-furnishing Goods 





The benefits of our great advantages in the market 
we offer to our customers, thus saving to thema 
large percentage. In this extensive and popular es- 
tablishment competent buyers and managers are in 
control of each department, and, without attempting 
to give quantities or prices “ usually fictitious ” we 
would simply announce that our large and varied 
stock of choice goods will enable our patrons to pro- 
cure whatever desired, at marked bargains. 

Orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 
Catalogues sent free, when desired. 


JONES, suave.con.imsr, JONES. 
ARISIAN 
FLOWER CoO., 


IMPORTERS, 
invite the attention of buyers to their latest 


NOVELTIES 


IN 
Rich French Flowers, Fancy and Ostrich 
vous ersand Feather Trimmings, B rie 
Mra Garaitures { and it 
arnitures for Ball 
Evening Costumes, 


** Arranged to Order.” 
JARDINIERES. VASES, and BASKBTS filled with 
beautiful Tropical Leaf Piants and Bouquets, “a 
specialty.” To the Trade and Institutions a discount 
Goods sent C. O. D., with privilege of examining. 


THE PARISIAN FLOWER CoO., 
28 E. 14th St., 4 doors west of University Place 
I. LOEWENSTEIN, Prop, 





9 Rue de Clery. Paris. 


Important to Ladies, Gentleme , 
and Families. 


ECONOMY IN BOOTS AND SHOES 


AT BROOKS’. 


Ladies’ Fine Button Boots, $3, $8.50, #4 and ¢ 

Misses’ and Children’s Button Boots, #2 af 5). 
Bovs’ Fine Calf Button and Congress. Boots cheap. 
Gentlemen" s Fine Boots, Shoes, und Gaiters, $5 and 


The finest and best work = the city at lower prices 
* pe ay other house int ade 
MPLOY ONLY THe BEST SKILLED WORK- 


MEASURED WORK A SPECIALTY. 
Handsome and Easy Fit Guaranteed. 


BROUKS? Patent Cork sole Boots and 


oes. 
RECOMMENDED BY ALL PHYSICIANS. 
1196 BROADWAY, corner h Street 





UNITED STATES Corset Co. 
New York. 

pd STANDARD CORSET of AMERICA 
for Grace and Beauty of Form, and Perfect 
Elasticity and Comfort to the wearer. If your 
dealer does not keep them, send us with waist 
measure, 50 cents fora Charm-.65 cents for 
Beauty—15 cents for A A—$1 for Fifth 
Aventte—or 50 cents for Children’s 
Woven Waist, and we will send them 
post paid. Address P. O. Box 4928, New York. 


ONLY / 1 » 
MAGIC PLAITER 
WIVE YOU SEEN THE BEST MACHINE FOR MAKING 
DRESS TRIMMINGS 
SRUAR & BOX PLANTS .9 
PERFECTION. SIMPLICITY, ECONOMY) 
COST OF MACHINE SAVED ON ONE DRESS. 
By L -COY\WANSTRATED CIRCULARS FREE- SD 
taaael MILTON BRADLEY& CO, SPRINGFIELD 


CARPETS, 


OIL-CLOTHS, LACE-CURTAINS, etc. 
GREAT REDOCTION IN PRICES ! 
The Largest Assortment in the City to 
Select from. 

NEW SPRING STYLES! 
Mar UeTrres: AXMINSTERS, and VELVET 

TS. in new designs and rich colorings, 
from 82, 
BODY BRUSSELS, in great variety, from $1.50 


TAPESTRY BRUSSELS at prices Gotving all 
competition. Over 300 patterns to select from, 
bd attors, Halls, and Stairs, with Sochers to 

































-- a as te in! ots ir immediate sal 
carpet, at prices te ve eir me sale. 
OILCLOTAS 


from 1 to 8 yards wide a Aco 
LACE-C 


RT 
The entire range, tos a RAT. at $1 per 
air, to the finest Real Lace imported. Nottingham 
ets and Cottage Drapery, from 15 cents. ye nee 
. Furniture intzes, Cords and ansels, 
i Capes. ete. Embroidered Piano and Tabie- 
tore, 


WINDOW-SHADES AND CORNICES of overy 
Gocnrwmejon. An eXumination of Goods and Price: 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


(83 and 185 Sixth Ave., New York. 
1 Door Below 13th Street. 


McCallum, 
Crease & 
Sloan, 


CARPETINGS, 


1012 AND 1014 
CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CO., 


Dealersin Bed Comfortables, Blankets, Quilts, Cover- 
lets, Ticking, Mattresses, bb my bos Spring Beds, Bec eeer 
ding Supplies, [ron Bedsteads, Store and 
Tabie Linen. rem Toweling, bs Shades, Oi: 
cloths, C aeeee nd CHINA MATTINGS. ete 

Canal St., opposite Earle’ 3 Hotel. 


Bargains in Canton Mattings. 
Pe. received from the late lenge auction saies, a full 
assortment of White and Red Check; aisea beautiful 
assortment of Fancy Mattings, making one of the 
meen and most ep ~ el assortments in the city. 

-4 White, 19 certs; heck, 25 cents; wanes, 
coun and epeaa: retailed at a small adva 

H. P. WILLIAMS & Cu., 250 Canal 8t., ‘New ork. 


pares. Ss. oO. Batr) ip Matsrous, Oct 40 cts. yi A 'b. a 
tresses So ck cts) per 710 ARYA —~ 

















a ir 
cts. per Ib. S & CO, Mnvirseen 8 





EASTLAKE STYLES. 


NEW AND ELEGANT STOCK OF 
Carpets, Lace Curtains, Cretonnes, Linoleam, Shades, Lambrequins, Matting, Oil Cloth. 


Also a large ear ies “ih of MATS and RUGS at 


. G. LATTIMER’S, 201 and 203 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn. 


FURNITURE china ON STORAGE. 





MISFIT CARPE Ts. 


English eee ot 
112 
Carpets carefull 


DClothe, Oll-Clothe ohn vane 
N Pais err cheap at the Old Fi the Old P 


ORK. 
carefully packed and sent to any por taf tho United States free of charge 


Stair Carpets, Velvet Rugs. 





CROSSLEY’S 
CARPETS. 


ATTRACTIVE SALE. 


LOW PRICES. 
ENGLISH VELVETS, $1.85. 

BODY BRUSSBEES, $1.50. 

TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 90 cents. 
THREE-PLY INGRAIN, 81. 

LOWELL EX. SUPER., 80 cents. 

GOOD WOOL INGRAIN, 40 cents. 
OIL-CLOTHS, GREAT VARIETY 
CANTON MATTINGS, from 20 cents. 


ONE OF THE LARGEST AND BEST SELECTED 
STOCKS IN AMERICA TO CHOOSE FROM. 
PRICES LOWEST IN THE CITY FOR STANDARD 
GooDs. 


J.& J. W.CROSSLEY, 


Nos. 320 AND 322 BROADWAY, 


—. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1877. 








Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 
of the following publications will be sup- 
plied, in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, 
on receipt of the sum named in addition to 
the regular subscription price of Taz INDE 
PENDENT—Viz., $3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 


premiums, postage paid. are 
Agriculturist ...... seccccecsesese Qh 30 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 300 
Atlantic Montbly............. «+» 360 400 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 260 300 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 360 400 
Godey’s Lady’s Beok (with chromo 

“The Mother’s Joy’’)........270 300 
Harper’s Magazine...............360 400 


Harper’s Weekly.................5 360 400 
Harper’s Bazar............ aU 360 400 
Home Journal.................-.5 260 800 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with steel 

engraving “The Rustic 

WRU leleo abe sh pan endian ce 110 1930 
Ladies’ Journal.............2.00 8 60 400 
Lippincott’s Magazine.......... -- 360 400 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 750 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 100 1 50 
Popular Science Monthly........ -460 500 
St. Nicholas Magazine....... ose 27% = 00 
Scribner’s Monthly...............360 400 
Sunday Magazine.............. - 230 2% 
The Galaxy......ccccccsccecesees 360 400 
The Nation (new subs.)..........475 520 
The Nursery (new subs.).........135 160 


The Illustrated Christian Weexly. 225 2 50 
The Christian..........cscccocees 80 100 
Presbyterian Quarterly(newsubs.)310 3 60 
International Review (new subs.). 450 500 
Turf, Field, and Farm............450 6500 
Forest and Stream...............350 400 
Eclectic Magazine................ 450 500 
Waverley Magazine..............450 50 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 80 110 
“Wide Awake,” an Mlustrated 
Magazine for Young Psople.. 170 200 
New York Semi-Weekiy /“yst..... 260 . 3.00 
ta POSTMASTERSs and others desir- 
ing to act as agents can receive further 
information by applying to us, 





PREMIUMS. 


WE offer any one of the following PREM. 
UMS, all postage paid, to subscribers who send 
$8 for 1 year’s subscription in advance (either 
new or renewal) viz. : 


Any otie volume of the Household Edi- 
tion of Charles Dickens’s Works 
bound in Cloth. Published by Lee 
& Shepard, Boston. 

Moody and Sankey’s “Gospel Hymns 
and Sacred Songs No. 2.” 

“Lincoln and His Cabinet; or, First 
Reading of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation.” Fine Large Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. 

“ Authors of the United States.” Fine 
Large Steel Engraving, 44 Por- 
traits. Size, 24x3814. By Ritchie. 

“Charles Sumner.” Fine Steel En 
graving. By Ritchie. 

“Ex-President U.S.Grant.” Fine Steel 
Engraving. By Ritchie. 

“Ex- Vice-President Wilson.” 
Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

“Edwin M. Stanton.” Fine Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. 

Carpenter's Book, of “President Lin 
coln at the White House.” 360 pp. 

Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0, Box 3787, New York City. 


The Iutlependent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in Money Orders, Hank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 
lute pretection against losses by mail, and all Post- 
masters are obliged to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 





Fine 








52 Numbers, in advance (postage free) ....... $3.00 
26 - “ “ 1.50 
13 ° “ * 0.75 
52 4 after 3 months, 3.50 
52 . after 6 months, 4.00 


Short subscriptions 10 cents per week. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper isa sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which chenge is made 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the 
receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet stree 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 


Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1.—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or ancther’s 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2.—If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 


3.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, o1 
removing, and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
Jacie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 20@ lines to the column.) 


cavewerccevecee gens t De) SUDO oi ssivecrcsesscess 


she, 13 “ (three mon 8).80e 
} ow = TSC 
twelve = 50c.\62 “ (twelve “ 


ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 
1 time 


13 
2 “ 
52 
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26 
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FINANCIAL NOTICES....TWO DOLLARS PZR AGATE 
Lag. 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES............ Prrty CznTs A LINE 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four lines 
$1; over that, Twenty-five cente a line. 


Payments for advertising must be made in advance 
Address all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P -0, Box 2787, New York City, 
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‘Weekly Warket Review. 
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[For week ending Friday, April 21th, 1877.) 
REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “ THE INDEPENDENT.” 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE.—Brazil Coffee.—The market was 
very quiet on Wednesday and Thursday, buyers 
waiting a display of samples of cargo per “ Ol- 
bers,”’ which were not exhibited until yesterday, 
There was then considerable inquiry, with «a 
moderate business, dealings being restricted by 
the firmness of holdérs and the reserved offer- 
ings. On fair and good cargoes an advance has 
been established of fully a quarter of a cent 
# tb., with stocks generally held still higher. 
Mild Coffees are active and firm, with stocks 
largely reduced and now very light. Javais in 














Rio, Good, Ordinary to Choice....... 19 rs 
Santos,Ord. to Choice.............+.. 22 @23 
Padang............ tole o ARS ce vo oS8OE 254¢(@28 
a era a ee 29 
Maratatbo. ..<......0.00 Sccccceccccse 20 @22% 
L@ZUBYTA......cceccrccsccccee Da eciee 21 


y ‘ 
TEA.—The public sales of Wednesday and 
Thursday have occupied much of the attention 
of the trade and private negotiations have 
made but little progress. Yesterday tbe mar- 
ket was quiet and steady. Green.—There is a 
pretty good demand for desirable chops; but 
the bids, as a rule, are below the market. 
Japan are rather hard to move unless at conces- 
sions, which holders refuse to grant. Qolong 
have had a better sale at a slight reduction iu 
prices, some sales common carge Amoy having 
been made-as low as 22 cents. _Wequote: 
SUD askbopneninssscneneeeh ane cane @ 50 






Young Hyson...... -23 @ 70 
English Breakfast P @ 
Uncolored Japan.... -...30 @ 65 


OOlODE 6.0 54505 9Se i'n dup coveneie c oSD, (@ <0 

SUGARS.—Raw Sugar.—With a lessened de- 
mand and easier prices for refined goods, re- 
finers have held aloof, and the market on 
Wednesday and Thursday was very quiet. Yes- 
terday, however, the lull terminated and buying 
was resumed with vigor. A large business was 
consummated, closing strong. Refined.—There 
was a pause in the demand previous to yester- 
day, and with the quiet and tame feeling prices 
yielded 4@{ of a cent @ lb. At this decline 
buyers came forward more freely, and yesterday 
there was a good business, the market haviug an 
improved tone. Yellow goods are especially io 
favor and close strong. For export there has 
been little or no over-sea business, the rise in 
freights interfering with the filling of orders; 
but Canada has bought to a moderate extent. 
Molasses Sugar is in good demand ; but prices 
have not varied and we quote as before. We 
quote. 


kKaw.—Fair to prime Cuba.......... - 9@ 9% 
Harp.—Cut Loaf...... G) en siwses v's 12k@— 
Crushed...... Te 12 @12 
POWOUIUS 5 502000 cc¥vescese 11% @12 
Granulated . ...ose00sssosnane 11ly@ll%K 
Wuitr.—Standard A—Grocers...... 10%,@l0% 
eT Nee eri 10%,@— 
BONA s osnu nnn tas cence dees 1044@105, 
YELLOw.—Extra C....... else FT03..90 934@10¢ 


Other grades, including C... 9 @ 9% 
MOLASSES.—There continues a good de- 
maud for West India, both from refiners and the 
trade, with prices of boiling grades very firm 
and grocery qualities a little higner. There has 
been a larger business and the sales have very 
nearly cleared the market of supplies. There is 
some inquiry for cargoes to arrive, though we 
have heard of no purchases. New Orleans con- 
tinues to meet with ready sale and prices are 
well sustained. We quote: 
Cuba, retining grades (50 test)...... 





Cuba, grocery grades.......+.....+-.Dominal 
Porto Rico (new)...... vec cccenee cece 43 @58 
Demerara.......+.+- cecceccsverceceedd G40 
New Orleans, good to prime.........40 @52 
New Orleans, choice.......e..sesee -54 @56 
New Orleans, fancy........... oeee- D9 (G60 


FiSH.—No. 1 Massachusetts Shore Mackerel 
continue scarce and wanted and the few that 
remain in stock are held firm. Inferior grades 
continue neglected, no sales of importance 
being reported. Sales have been made of New 
George s Bank Cod at $5. Old stock are dull 
and nomivally quoted. Of Box Herring some 
15,000 boxes sold at 15@16 cents for Scaled 
and 13@14 for No. 1, closiug quiet at these 
quotations. Barrel Herring are dull but steady. 
We quote: 

George’s Cod, # qtl... 
Grand Bank Cod...... se 
Picklea, Scale, @ bbl..... re | 
Pickled Cod, @ bol.......... ° 
Mackerel : 
No. 1 Shore... . 
No. 2 SHOKC.... ceccccccccceves 
Bs LOT ccd nd ob eppane vabivnn > 
No; 2 Bay....csccccee 968506ens 1 
No. 3 uarge, N...... seceaee caem 
BEG. © SOUTUIN, «5. ccc np agsnncne 
Salmon, Pickled, @ bbl., New.17 
Herring, Scale, # box.........— 18 @— W 
Herring, No. 1, ®@ box....... o— 6 18 

SALT.—Prices of Liverpool Fine continue 
somewhat nominal, owing to the absence of 
importaut demand and liberal receipts. West 
India is firm, owing to the difficulty of obtain- 
ing cargoes at the Islands, though the demand 
is almost wholly for small parcels. We quote: 
Turk’s Island, # bushel.......— 28 30 
Liverpool, Ashton’s...........— — @ 2 50 
Liverpool, other brands....... 1 10 1 20 
Table Salt, in jars, ® doz.....— — 1 30 
In small bags, 40 ina obi.....— 64@ 7% 
In small pockets, 100 ina bbL.— 3 @ 316 


GENERAL MARKET, 


ASHES.—Exporters continue to avoid the 
market and the demand for home consumption 
is light. We quote Pot 5 cents and Pearl 7 


cents. 

BROOM CORN.—The market is quiet, but 
steady. We quote Short Green Brush 7@8 cts., 
Green Brush 6@7 cts., Medium Green 5@6 cts., 
and Red and Red-Tipped 34¢@4}y, cash. 

FLOUR AND AL.—Fiour.—The market 
for State and Western has been characterized 
by still greater excitement than before, and 
there has been a further general enhancement 
of from 50c. to $1.25 per bol., some brands being 
virtuaily withheld from the market. The de- 
mand has been active, both forexport and con- 
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sumption ; but the transactions have been only 
moderate, because of the extraordinary and 
rapid advance. The receipts continue moder- 
ate, while the sales have increased somewhat, 
so that the stock, already moderate, is decreas- 
ing. Yesterday the market quieted down and 
buyers refused to Pa the extreme prices de- 
manded. Southern Flour bas been in fair de- 
mast, but sales have been restricted by the 
very high prices asked, which show au advance 
of 50c.@$1 per bbl., and which at the close 
were $2@$3 above the prices current a month 
ago. Rye Flour.—The market has ruled buoy- 
ant under a better demand, and we have to 
chrovicle a further advance of 0c.@75c. per 
bbl. Corn Meal.—The demand has been un- 
usually active, especially for Brandywine, and 


prices have materially advanced. € quote : 
Unsound Flour....... o0scesee eoee 7 W@ 9 50 
State Supers...... S00cdeesecooccese 7 75@ 8 2 
State No, 2.........cccceee soceeses 6 OO@T 50 
8 Be cdc ccncbe So dooboodes -. 8 9.00 
Ohio, Ind., and Mich. Amber...... 9 10 50 
é “ “ White......10 00@11 00 
Minnesota Common to Fancy..... 9 00@10 50 
- New Process.....ccccce 11 00@13 00 
arr 7 00@10 00 
eee vebectcet --- 6 00@ 6 7 
OF eee seoee 3 W@ 4 7 


GRAIN.—Alihough business in cereals has 
been moderate, yet the markets have been ex- 
cited and advancing. Supplies, save in the 
case of Corn, are very moderate, which induces 
confidence on the part of holders and exorbi- 
tant prices are in nearly all cases demanded. 
Wheat.—The excitement in the Wheat market 
bas run higher than ever since our last, and, 
with light and diminishing supplies, holders 
have been enabled to do about as they pleased 
and to obtain almost-any price for straight 
grades. The demand has been checked some- 
what by the radical advance demanded for 
freight-room and yesterday the market was 
somewhat irregular. Coro.—Although not so 
active as last week, yet this staple article has 
met with a good dealof favor and prices have 
advanced. Rye.—There has been more de- 
mand for this article, with. a remarkable ad- 
vance in prices, the market closing quiet at the 
advance. Barley has ruled quiet but firm, 
especially for prime, which is wanted to some 
extent. Oats have been infactive demand and 
prices have advanced. Beans have been in 
good demand and prices have improved for 
both Mediums and Marrows. Considerable 
sales of Marrows have been made for the home 
trade and the Havana market. We quote: 
WHEAT: 

White State.........csecesese. 200 @ 2 25 
White Western..........s..0. 210 @ 2 20 
DO. 1 Milwaukee. .c0c.ssscece + nominal. 





No. 2 Milwaukee 19 @200 
No, I Chieago.:..... nominal. 
Né@e3 2: Biviccc. -- 180 @1 9% 
Amber Michigan. -» 215 @ 2 20 
Rye, State.......... wae 18 Ote 
Rye, Western........ bssseeaee. 20 aa UO 
_ eee sauuseerats - 55 @110 
Corn; 
Southern White.......cc.scce0~ 64 @ 65 
Southern Yellow.............. 64 @ 66 
Western White... <apsccscecese 63 @ 64 
Western Yellow........ ditccse 644 @ — 
Oats: 
oy Stet beelllareape thes | ipetee  58'"@ “67 
Mice sisi sa val cpeih sepecse 5044@ 60 
LSS eS - 6 @ 46 
BEANS: 
BARTIOW,, TOW occpponssceescse @ 3 05 
Meiifuim, ‘New... 2. .c...cccce0 215 @2 ww 
White Kidney, New........... 260 @ 2 65 
Red Kidney, New....... eseeee 260 @ 265 
PeSy WEIR. cnccccadod ny eee aa 255 @ 2 60 


CATTLE MARKET.—The market for Beef 
Cattle opened quiet, and with liberal receipts 
there was a pressure to sell and prices fell off 
about $1 @ head. Asthe week progressed, 
however, a firmer feeling manifested itself and 
the decline was fuliy recovered. The demand 
for the English markets continues fair and for 
the week some 800 head were taken. The quo- 
tation ranged from 11)¢ to 1184 cents for Prime 
and Extra Steers, to dress 53 tbs. to the gross 
ewt.; 103{@11}¢ for fair to good to dress 56@57 
tbs.;.ana 10@10% for Ordinary and Medium do., 
to dress 56 Ibs. Milch Cows have been in fair 
request and the market closes decidedly better, 
Quoted $45@$75. Veal Calves have ruled act- 
ive and prices show a considerable advance. 
Poor to Good sold at 5@8 cents. Medium and 
Fair grades of both Sheep and Lambs were in 
request ; but heavy stock met with but little at- 
tention, Clipped ranged from 54 to 6 cents 
aud unshorn 644@7%%. Live Hogs were sold at 
$5.90@35.95. The receipts for the week were 
11,779 Beef Cattle, 67 Cows, 2,674 Calves, 21,151 
Sheep, aud 29,481 Hogs. 


HAY.—Although the receipts of the better 
grades continue light and the demand good, 
$1.05 is about the outside price for strictly 
choice lots. Shipping qualities remain quiet; 
but there is no disposition shown to offer con- 
cessions. The quotations are: For North River 
Shipping 70 cents, Retail qualities 75@$1.05, 
Clover 65@75 cents, and Salt 60. Straw 1s sell- 
ing quite ireely at present quotations ; but the 
market is not sufficiently active to warrant an 
advance. We quote Long Rye 70@75 cents 
and Short do. and Oat 50@60, cash. 

PROVISitONS.—There has been considerable 
excitement and more animation in the market 
for the Hog product and prices have fluctuated 
materially, although independent of war iuflu- 
ences. The Chicago market is the great ba- 
rometer and the bulletin reflections of that 
market are the ail-controlling element here. 
Pork.—On Wednesday an unusually active in- 
quiry spruog up for this article, and prices, 
under the influence of the Chicago telegrams, 
advanced. On Thursday a reaction set in, 
when the advance was nearly all lost, although 
there was a partial recovery before the close of 
Change. Business was, however, larger than 
on the precediog day, and buyers and sellers of 
large lots were but a little apart in their views, 
the market before the close developing a 
wonderfully-strong undercurrent. Bacon re- 
mains without important change. Lard.— 
There has been considerable activity in Lard, 
and, although there have been no radical fluctu- 
ations, the market has ruled buoyant and 
strong. We quote: 


BEEF: 

Plain Mess, bbl...............12 00 @ 
Prime Mess, tierce............21 
Packet, bbl........cesecsesecol4 


00 
00 
00 
City Extra India Mess, tierce..26 00 








PoRK: 

Mess, Wester® .. os ccccccce. ode 00 16 50 
Prime, Western..... soccceccocde OO 12 50 
are --15 00 @I15 50 
LarD: 

West. Steam, tcs., pr., #@ 100 Ths.10 25 10 35 
City prime... veneas.o.ccoka,.10 19 i 
Refined... ssesscoseseeseese.10 50 @10 871 


Hams: 
Ly ee err ae Cis 
Smoked...........sseccssccssee oo 1I@IZ1C 
SHOULDERS: 
PICKIOd....ccccdcckeccccccscsccicwces = @ bY 
Dry Salted.......... secsecccccsccce —= @ OE 
Bacon, Dry Salted........ eéeseee - TH@ 8% 
RAGS AND PAPER STOCK.—The market 
is quiet. We quote: 
DoMESTIC RaGs: 


rae oe, Se esieb ee cccesocecccee OME 6 
Country Mixed (free of woolens)...... 3 3% 
City Colored........... agcccecccccce 1 
PAPER STOCK: 

Imperfections......... ccvccsccccccce SH@ 39 


had the effect of 
strengthening all coarse grades. For clothing 
or fine grades there has been rather more in- 
quiry; but prices have not gathered strength, 
for the reason that should prices materially 
advance the Pacific holders would soon empty 
into our laps the contents of their storehouses, 
together with the bulk of the Northern Wool 
yet to arrive in market. We quote: 

American 8 ENTE Peery 









ee Sere Ty —36 
A, Committee id, ia-45 ise. cee eeeeeor 52 
Nos TF eGags cposp as oncges eee 20 27 
——— i eee eeeeeeea8 
Valparaiso, Unwashed..... ee) 22 
Texas, fin —A 28 
Texas, coarse —18 20 
8. A., Cord’a, Washed —27 
E. I 7315 @—32 
Smyrna, Unwashed... Ph ae 10 18 
SMyrne, WASH. «0sisgccesess ci S17 30 
Cal. Sp’g Clip, Unwashed, sup.. 26 28 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, mediam.. 20 23 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, coarse.... 16 19 


Cal. 8. @., Unwashed, burry..... 15 18 


PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—The market for State new ruled 
dull early in the week and prices had rather a 
heavy tone, but since Wednesday the demand 
has been more active for the better grades and 
desirable invoices have been salable on arrival. 
Low grades are in some stock and holders 
generally ask rather more for them than buy- 
ers are willing to pay. Western New Butter 
atrives very sparingly, only here and there a 
emall qe those seldom of desirable 


i ae 








State, half-firkin tubs............ ---16 @22 
State, Welsh tubs, fair to prime.....16 @2l 
State, Pails....... woiewcccccccccsocecel® @ 
Western, Creamery............ Bhed..:0 19 @25 
Western, Dairy, tubs.................14 @I18 
Western, Factory, tubs............- 12 @I17 
OLD BUTTER: 

State, Dairies, firkins and tubs....... 10 15 
State, half-firkin tubs...............10 @I17 
State, Welsh tubs.......... $503 0 be dO 16 
ce ge, EO OE ORT Pere 9 @10 
Western, firkins.......... th Feoviacs ll. @12 
Western Factory........... tPa ee 10 @12 


CHEESE.—The demand for New Cheese has 
been active andthe quantity coming forward 
is entirely inadequate to supply the require- 
ments. Fine grades are most wanted, but 
partly skimmed are not accumulating. Old 
Cheese have been in good home demand and 
the stock has been pretty much cleared up ; the 
prices fully 4c. better at the close. The Liver- 
pool quotation oF cable is 70s, Freights by 
steam to Liverpool, about 35s. Gold, 107. Com- 
mercial 60-day bills on London, $4.85@$4.86, 
gold, per £ sterling. We quote: 

New CHEESE: 


State, Factory, fanéy.............0. 1314¢@14 
State, Factory, fair to prime........ 10 @131¢ 
State, Factory, poor to fair......... -6 @8 


State, Farm Dairy, poor to prime....10 @13 
Western Factory, good to fine.,-.. 13 @l4 
Western Factofy, fair to good......11 @I13 
Western Factory, skimmed..........5 @7 
EGGS.—The market continued declining 
until Wednesday, when best Western could not 
be sold above 12c. and fair grades at 111¢c., 
while sales of Southern were reported at lic. 
On Thursday, however, a better demand sprung 
up, and, with lighter arrivals and advices of 
some holding back of stock at the West, the 
market took. the upward turn again, and sales 
were made at 124¢c. for best Western. To-day 
the upward tendency continues. Thereis, how- 
ever, a doubtful feeling in the market, owing 
to the fact that the bulk of the transactions 
during the past few days have not been with 
retailers. We quote: 
Jersey, single barrels.......0.....+. 138%@14 
State and Penn 05 i ieee... oe 13 @13%¢ 
Western and Canadian..............12 oe q 
FRUITS.—The market for Apples is dull an 
the quality of stock arriving very irregular, 
Cranberries are literally upsalable. There isa 
considerable stock left here, about which hold- 
ers are extremely anxious. We quote: 
APPLES : 
Western N. Y., selected winter.... 2 3 
Western N. Y., mixed lots........ 2 00@ 2 
Mixed lots, poor to fair......... -- 1 00@ 2 
CRANBERRIES : ; 
Jersey, choice, per bush. crate..... 2 94 2 
— es ites crate...... 1 75@ 2 25 
DRIED FRUITS.—We notice several lots 
of prime State and Western Quartered Apples 
in shipping order offering at 5%/c., without 
finding buyers. Most of the lots arriving are 
of inferior grade and sell at the lower range of 
prices. Sliced Apples are quiet, but do not ap- 
pear to be in large stock. Choice new Peeled 
Peaches might be sold, were there any here; 
but inferior new and old are very dull. We 


WR. as... dase 416 4d 
pples, Western, prime,....... 4 
Apples, Southern, 1876, sli ce rite 5 
Apples, Southern, 1876, fair to good. 4 41g 
Peaches, choice.............16 @18 - 
Peaches, unpeeled, halves..........5 9 @I10 
Peaches, unpeel Tterss 66.0, 8 
Blackberries, 1876, prime.......0+-0« vg 
HOPS,.—There is an inquiry for strictly fancy 
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sage and a few extremely handsome ‘grades 

ve sold above our outside quotation. ‘These 

grades appear to be as scarce in Europe as they 

are here. In general the market is quiet. We 

quote : ' 

Cen af 1870, Bate, Sate 80 pete. (413 18 
Eastern 15 


Crop of 1876, Wis., fair to prime..... 14 
POTATOES.—The demand for old Potatoes 
for seed has greatly fallen off and the supply of 
all kinds has been liberal. Prices decidedly 
lower. Thereisa good dea) of anxiety about 
the future market for all kinds. Bermuda new 
are plenty and weak at quotations. Sweet are 
lenty and very dull. Prices lower. We quote: 





. 
rma 


rmuda, per Db].........-.+++00+-8% W@S8 00 
Peachblow, per bbl....... eccccccccs & O2@S 87 
Early Rose, prime, per bbl.. ...... 3 75@4 00 


Peerless, prime, double-headed bbls. 3 25@3 50 
Sweet, Yellow, Delaware. per bbl... 4 00@5 25 

POULTRY.—Live Poultry.—The market has 
ruled generally steady for Fowls, Turkeys, and 
Ducks. The supply has been fair and the de- 
mand good. At the close some weakness is 
manifested. We quote: 


Fowls, per 1D... 05. .0.svese- $e 144@ 16 
Chick@n@™** « ccsic cide. coccccuv coves 10@i 12 
Poesia.  sccasewssescosccesne 8@ 10 
Turkeys “6 ccccccccccee vocccce Hs i6 
Ducks, per pair....... eocccccccce FO@$1 25 
i. <0 .+ sugueiiebigaiameel 1 12@ 2 25 


DresseED.—There is not a great deal of Coun- 
try-Dressed offering ; but the demand is light. 
The quality of the fresh-killed 1s inferior. The 
Turkeys are generally coarse and the Fowls 


large aud irregular. We quote: 

Turkeys... .... phwen a hehe cesseus 13 @ 2 
COMGRIOIDs coins codes seseeeennats 12 @ Ww 
oe ee Fel err 8 @ 16 
Ducks......0+ Shep Meedcc ta ahs 15 @ 20 
SO OTT CRETE EES Le 10 @ 12 


SEEDS.—The demand for Clover is confined 
to small jobbing parcels and prices are a shade 
easier. Timothy is quiet but steady at $2. Flax 
is held at $1.50@$1.70. We quote: 

Clover, Western, i876,prime,per ib. 15 @ 154 
“* §$tate, per Ib........ .-.»- 1EY@ 15% 
Timothy,good to prime, per bush.2 00 (@2 10 


Red Top, per sack, 50 lbs........2 25 @2 75 
Flaxseed, Western, rough........ 150 @) 65 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


REPORTED BY CHAS. V. MAPES, 
158 Front Street, New York. 





Quinnipiac Fer. D. G. Fish Guano. 
Quinnipiac Fer. Pine Isl. Guano. 
Farmers’ Bone & Fer, Co. (Phil.): 
High-grade Nitro Phosphate... 
High-grade ng ee sea oo 





Imp. Acidulated Phosphates... 

Ground Raw Bone........ OL 
Fish Guano (crude, in barrels).... 
BonGPIOues ii st F505 os SU Ss 00@ 


Rawbones Ground (pure)....... $6 l 
German Potash Salts (25 p. ¢.)... 22 00@ 
ec) Re OC am 

Nitrate of Potash (95 p.c.), per Ib. 884¢.@ 


Per Ton. 
No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. c. am. st. $56 50 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed... 56 00 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectitied. 61 50 
Mapes’ Complete Manure (Ville 
formula)...... ae Pee 52 28 
Mapes’ Potato Manure (Ville 
BORTMINDD as Otis a ass sarkisiereaiccaes ais 51 94 
Mapes’ Turnip Manure (Ville 
FUMIO 66 oo 56.053:c 60 ceda-c0 0s 88 72 
Mapes’ Fine Bone, strictly pure.. 40 00 
Mapes’ Dissolved Bone, 15 p. c.. 40 00 
Mapes’ Nitro. Superphosphate... 40 00@ 50 00 
Mapes’ Plain Super. (mineral)... 30 00@ 35 00 
Mapes’ Bone Superphosphate... 40 00@ 45 00 
Mapes’ Prepared Fish Guano.... 35 00@ 4000 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 
phate of Lime.............00. 38 00@ 41 00 
Lister Bros. Dissolved Bone..... 40 00@ 43 00 
Lister Bros. Eclipse Guano...... 33 00@ 36 00 
Lister Bros. Bone.............+¢ - 3200@ 4000 
Walton, Whann & Co.’sSunGua’o 30 00@ 3300 
“s 6s Acid Phosphate 30 00@ 82 00 
f © Pure Bone Meal 33 00@ 35 00 
. + Raw Bone Super- 
phosphate.....38 00@ 40 00 
Manhattan Blood Guano........ 47 50 
Matfield Fertilizers...........+++ 55 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano........... 45 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. Co.’s Phosphate. 38 00 
40 00 
40 00 
47 00 
41 00 
35 00 
40 00 
18 00 
45 00 
40 00 
25 00 
00 


eo 


c. 

Sulphate of Potash (80 p.c.), * 384c@4 c. 
Muriate of Potash (80 p.c.), “ 234¢.@ 3c. 
itrate of Soda, per Ib......... .- 44%e.@ 4%4c. 
Nitrate of Soda, perlb.......... . 4440.@ 434¢. 
Sulphate of Ammonia, perlb.... 5 e@ 5e. 
Dried Blood, per Ib...........00 240e.@3 ¢ 
DrigM Bree, 2 a ed olde 24e@3 ec. 
SL SD ES SEES 5S OS A 


TEAS AND COFFEES 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES, 
in Lots to Suit Customers. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO CLUB ORGANIZERS 


and those who devote whole or part of time in 
selling our good 


SEND FOR NEW PRICE-LIST. 
The Great American Tea Company, 
(P.-O. Box 5643), 31and33 Vesey St., New York. 2 
EST TEAS, COFFEES, 
= PICES. 





AND 8 
Dealers, families, and 
ral of above articles should 
t J STINER & CO.'S 





ible 
Mo suit 
pene yon 4 
mee promp 
Gurcular, Address P.O. box 4231. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


THE FAMILY WASH BLUK 
D. 8. WILTBERGER, 








BARLOW’S 


INDIGO BLUE. |33 n. 2a Bacon Philadelphia 


TEAS, COFFEES, SUGARS, AND SPICES, 
BEST SfTANDARD QUALITIES 
STINER’S NEW YORK AND CHINA TEA CO 


77, 79, and Sl Vesey 8t., opp. Washington Market. 
M.-H. MOSES & CO., Prop’s. 


ALL ORDERS WILL MEET PROMPT ATTENTION 
Piease send for Price-Lists. 


the. world—Importers’ 
sen ck ce ty nas cals 
‘ eases 
a. Ls ts ted ¢ ui best 
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A STORY OF DISOBEDIENCE. 





BY E. C, TOMPKINS, 


A LITTLE Brooklet, dear, impatient thing, 

Had heartache for a chance to skip and sing ; 

For, try bis best, he could not raise a note, 

With nightcap-strings tied close around his 
throat. 


A Bluebird called from out a naked thorn, 

A trifle hoarse, but not at all forlorn. 

The fickle March-day sun looked down and 
smiled, 

And set the Brooklet teasing like a child. 


“Please, Guardy, see the light. 
day. 
If you don’t bid me go, I’ll run away, 
Just through the pasture-meadow by the 
ridge, 
Tosee what Springis like beyond the bridge.” 


I’m sure ’tis 


Kind Nature listened, bade the winds be still 
And sof:ly answered thus the little rill: 

‘It’s quite too early for you, I’m afraid ; 
And first there is a promise to be made. 


« That you will stilly go, not skip and shout, 
And wake the violets, sleeping round about. 
One cottage stands so very near your ground, 
You’d better turn aside and go around.”’ 


The Brooklet promised, just as children will, 

To be so very good and very still. 

He slipped with pattering sound. adown the 
ledge, 

And gayly leaped from the last icy edge. 


* O sweet blue Sky, that seeketh even me, 
I’m wild with joy as anything can be.” 
And here his heart outran him all too soon— 
He struck into a loud and lively tune. 


He neared the cottage of the blue-eyed maid, 
And strung his harp up for a serenade. 

Ab! wicked Brook ! is sinning then so sweet, 
You must the old, old story thus repeat ? 


“ O lovely Violet, with eyes of blue, 
Beneath your window waits a lover true. 
Awake, arise, lean out into the light, 
That thy fair face may bless my longing 
sight. 


‘Your lover waits, the whole world calls for 
you, 
Arise, oh! maid, with eyes of heavenly blue.” 
While thus he sang the story of his heart 
The close brown shutters slyly slid apart, 


And presently above the window-sill 
Appeared a dainty face, so blue and chill 
The minstrel’s tender heart moved him to 
say: 
‘* Forgive my importunity, I pray. 


“‘T feel it now. The winds are quite too cold 
For one so frail. My song was overbold. 
But love is blind, as all the poets know.” 

He paused and shivered, o’er a bank of snow. 


A stern old servant of the household came, 
And called in snappish tones the minstrel’s 
name. 
“The mistress bids that you be ordered back.” 
(This servant was the well-known one called 
Jack). 


Alas! alas! the disobedient wight, 
They put his nightcap on and tied it tight, 
And said in cruel voice ‘‘ Go back to bed !” 


And locked his door; but whispered over-’ 


head: 


“It shall not be for Jong; but he must know 
I cannot have my mandates broken so.” 
Poor Violet! she caught the croup at once. 
Her drowsy sisters called her “little dunce,” 
And shut the window on her shrinking form 
And tucked her back beneath the cover warm. 


And that was yesterday. To-day I hear 

The Brooklet’s singing echoing far and near; 

And Violet awakens from her sleep, 

Through opened windows May now bids her 
peep. : 

CANANDAIGUA, MICH. 





LIDA’S MAY-DAY PARTY. 





BY MRS. M. C. DOWD. 





“‘Mouure! Mollie Chase! Wait for mev”’ 

Mollie turned her fat little figure, at the 
call, and stood impatiently kicking up the 
dust with one foot, as Lida Sperry reached 
her, breathless from her long run. 

“Why didn’t you wait for me? I)’ 
thought you never’d hear,” gasped Lida. 

“‘Because I fcouldn’t wait. Sewing-| 
society is at our house this afternoon, and | 
Mother told me not to stop a minute after | 
school.” 

“Well, go on, then. I was going to tell 
you something. It’s splendid, too. But. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


you needn’t wait, if you arein a’ hurry,” 
said Lida, pouting a little. 

“‘ Why, Lida Sperry, how you act! Can’t 
you tell me, going along? Come, don’t be 
hateful. What is it?” said Mollie, in a 
coaxing tone. 

“* Well, I’ll tell you, if you won’t walk so 
fast,” replied Lida, recovering her breath 
and good-humor at the same time. ‘Do 
you know Mother says I may have a May- 
day party, all my own.” 

‘*You have it! I don’t see what you 
mean. We always have one.” 

“Why, I’m to carry all the things, you 
know. Because Mother says some ef the 
scholars are so poor and perhaps couldn’t, 
and then they’d feel bad. We're to go over 
to Upton’s Woods, and father’ll carry us in 
the big wagon. Won’t it be splendid?” 
exclaimed Lids, clasping her hands to- 
gether with a little ‘‘oh!” of ecstasy, as 
as she concluded her somewhat jumbled up 
Statement. 

““Now, I don’t think it’s fair for you to 
do it all. I should think I might just as 
well as you.” 

“*Yes; but, don’t you see, if you did 
then the rest would want to, and so they’d 
all bring something, but Hattie Judson and 
Carrie Brown. They’re too poor to do 
anything about it this year, Mother says. 
I think it'll be a great deal better for me to 
do the whole.” 

‘‘ Well,” replied Mollie, in a submissive 
tone; for, however much she might pro- 
test against anything at first, she was sure 
to give up to Lida at last. 

‘‘But who are you going to have for 
Queen?” she continued. 

‘* Maggie Sargent, of course.” 

“‘She’s been Queen two years, and I 
think somebody else ought to be this year. 
It isn’t fair for one to be Queen every 
time.” 

“But, Mollie, you know they’ve always 
been rich, and now, since her father lost, all 
his money, they:are so poor. Mother says 


she’ll feel it if she isn’t Queen, and she’ll 


think it’s because she is poor.” 

“IT don’t see why. But, never mind, I 
suppose you'll have your way about it,” 
said Mollie, in an injured tone. She had been 
thinking that possibly they would choose 
her Queen this year. . ‘‘I don’t see why I 
shouldn’t be, just as well as Maggie Sar- 
gent,” she thought to herself. 
only said:s 

“Are you going to 
scholars?” 

“ Yes,” 

“You. don’t mean every one? Not Ned 
Shipman?” 

“Well, I didn’t, want to,” admitted Lida; 
‘*but Mother thinks I’d_ better.” 

‘‘Well,-if you’re going: to invite Tom, 
Dick, and Harry, I won’t goastep. Ned’ll 
spoil everything. I think heis horrid. I 
should not think your mother would let 
you ask him. His father’s drunk all the 
time.” 

‘*Mother says she don’t believe Ned is 
really bad af heart.” But that’s just the 
trouble. His father is such a dreadful man, 


invite all the 


and he hasn’t any mother or anybody to be | 


kind to him, She says he needs somebody 
to encourage him.” 

‘* Encourage him!” and Mollie, stamped 
her little foot in the dust. ‘‘ Lida Sperry, 
if he’d picked your flowers, I guess you’d 
feel just as I do. He swears, too! He’s 
just dreadful! If he.goes, I won’t go astep. 
Or if I do,” she added, not quite willing to 
forego the pleasure of the party on Ned’s' 
account, ‘‘I’ll not speak to him; so there!” 


Lida couldn’t help laughing at Mollie’s 
indignation, which only added fuel to the 
fire. But Mollie’s road'turned off just‘then, 
while Lida’s home was a quarter of a mile 
further on. — 

Mollie was turning away sulkily, without 
saying good-bye. But Lida knew that her. 
wrath was as short-lived as it was fierce; 
80, planting herself firmly in front of her, , 
she took hold of her little fat shoulders and 
gave: her.a gentle shake, at. the same time 
looking into her “face'with ‘such a comical | 


| expression, that Mollie’s=face To T 


both girls burst into'a hearty lau, igh. ~? 

“ Now, good- bye, Mollie dear, And ming | 
you don’t say‘one word to anybody about | 
| this, for I haven’t told anybody but you. | 
Now remember.” 

‘¢ Don’t you suppose I can Keep a secret?” 


But she’ 





called back Mollie. “If you don’t, you 
needn’t tell me any more.” 

This conversation took place about a 
week before May Day, which the children 
always had for a holiday. As the days 
passed the preparations went on for the 
party. The scholars were all invited, in- 
cluding Ned Shipman; notwithstanding 
that all of the girls and most of the boys 
were of Mollie’s opinion that he was hor- 
rid and, without doubt, would spoil all the 
fun at the party. He received Lida’s invi- 
tation in a sulky, indifferent manner, which 
made her wish to herself that she had not 
asked him. 

Well, May Day arrived, and by daylight 
many bright eyes were peering out of the 
windows to see if the prospect were fora 
fairday. Alas! for their expectations. A 
slow, drizzling rain was falling and the 
clouds were gray and heavy overhead. A 
dozen or more dismal-looking faces were 
turned away bedward, as their respective 
owners wet their pillows with bitter tears 
of disappointment or bravely tried to go 
to sleep again, entertaining faint hopes that 
it would clear at sunrise. Al! such hopes, 
however, were not to be realized; for, as 
Farmer Chase expressed it, it bid fair to be 
“*a reg’lar nor’easter.” 

There was much dismay at the state of 
the weather in the Sperry farmhouse. Lida 
indulged in such violent crying that her 
mother said something must be done or 
the child would certainly be sick. But 
what could be done? That was the qu<s- 
tion. The prospect was fora two or three 
days’ rain. The good things—the biscuit, 
cake; tarts, and pies, which Mrs. Sperry 
had spent all of the day before in preparing— 
would spoil before the woods became dry 
enough for a party, even if another holiday 
were granted them, which was not likely. 

‘Come, dry your eyes, child, or you 
won't be fit to be seen even if it should 
clear.” And Mrs. Sperry bustled about 
getting breakfast and trying to devise some 
substitute for the party at the same time. ’ 

“It won’t clear,” sobbed Lida. ‘‘ Father 
says it won’t. I think it’s a shame that it 
should rain to-day, just when I want it to 
be pleasant.” 

‘*La! child,” said Aunt Hepsy, ‘‘we 
mustn’t talk agin the weather that way. 
It’s likely the Lord would ha’ made the sun 
shine to-day, if it had ha’ been the best 
thing to do. An’ ’cause he didn’t ’tain’t 
likely it’ is.” And Aunt Hepsy resamed 
her knitting as unconcernedly as if May- 
Day. parties were an every-day occurrence. 

‘Lida found ber breakfast hard to swal- 
low, although it was composed of nice ham 
and eggs and delicious brown griddle-cakes. 
But a remark of her mother’s suddenly 
made: the room bright as sunshine, and 
everything upon her plate tasted as if 
turned to honey. 

‘‘Father, why couldn’t you cléan up the 
barn and let the children have their party 
out there? You can fetch them in the big 
wagon, can’t you?” 

Before Mr, Sperry had time to reply 


Lida’s arms were around her mother’s neck, | 


and she was™taughing and crying at once 
and declaring her to be the best mother in 
the whole world. 

‘* Well; well, child, don’t: choke me. Eat 
your breakfast, and- we'll see what we 
can do.” 

So it was arranged. Mr. Sperry was to 
start for the girls soon after breakfast. 

“It’s just a capital place to play in,” 
said Lida. 

‘«Tt’ll be well enough,” said Aunt Hepsy, 
‘if you don’t all break your necks jumpin’ 
on the hay.” 

A knock at the back door called Mrs. 
Sperry into the kitchen. ‘Two or three of 
the boys were there, eager to know if the 
party were given up. .A little back .of the 
others stood Ned Shipman. 

‘* How nice he’ looks,” thought Lida; for 
Ned had on his Sunday suit. 

must be that he wanted to go, after all, or 
he,wouldn’t. have eome around to find. out 
abouf it.” 

The boys entered into the plans with 
great zeal, Ned proposing to sweep and 


|| amake ready.the, barn, and the others beg-. 


ging’to be allowed to do something toward 
the preparations. 

Lida watched her father start out of the 
yard with the) big wagon. ‘Then she went 
to help her mother. 


And it: 
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“No, no, child. I don’twant you. Run 
out and see the boys, if you want to. The 
girls will be along presently; and those 
boys will get to fooling, likely as not, and 
forget all about cleaning up the barn. 
You’d better go out and see to them, Lida.” 

Mrs. Sperry’s statement proved true in 
regard to three of the boys; for Lida found 
that Ned was doing all the work, the oth- 
ers seemingly having forgotten their share 
in the contract. 

“Aren't you ashamed, Harry and Wal- 
lace, to leave everything for Ned to do? 
Come here, Charlie Betts, and help move 
this long wagon.” 

Charlie jumped down from the hay loft, 
where he had been indulging in a series of 
gymnastic exercises, landing close by Lida’s 
side. 

“« At your service, madam,” and Charlie 
made a mock courtesy. 

‘Come, go and help Ned, instead of 
standing there bowing to me.” 

‘*Oh! he’s used to work. "Twon’t hurt 
him!” replied Charlie, in an undertone. 

‘‘For shame, Charlie! Go and help him, 
this minute. You'll never soil your hands 
with work.” And Lida frowned in what 
she considered a very impressive manner. 

**Don’t intend to, when I can help it.” 
But he started off, and soon the barn pre- 
sented quite a holiday appearance. 

“If we only had some flowers!’ mourned 
Lida. ‘‘ It’s too bad!” 

“‘Can’t your mother let you have some 
of the made-up kind they put on hats?” 
asked Harry Buckingham. 

* Artificial flowers!” said Lida, indignant- 
ly. ‘“‘I won’t have them. If we can’t 
have the real May-flowers, we won’t have 
avy. Oh, dear! I wish it hadn’t rained’! 
But, then,” she added, brightly, ‘‘we can have 
a good time without the flowers. TI wonde 
how soon the girls will come. Don’t the 
barn look lovely? Ned, you're just as 
good as you can be, and you’ve made it 
look beautiful. You deserve all the credit, 
too. These others don’t deserve a bit. 
No, not a bit!” she repeated, as Charlie de- 
clared that he had worked till his hands 
were blistered. 

He could not be persuaded to show the 
proofs of his industry, however, and Lida 
insisted that it was a made-up story. 

Ned * brightened wonderfully at Lida’s 
ardent praise, but he acted shy andawk ward 
when she tried to talk with him. 

Under Charlie’s umbrella, Lida made fre- 
‘quent trips between the barn and the house, 
till Aunt Hepsy, watching her from the 
window, said: 

“For pity’s sake, Maria, do set that child 
to doin’ somethin’. She'll drive me dis- 
tracted, a-chasin’ out to the barn every two 
minutes,” 

Soon a shout from down the road an- 
nounced the arrival of the children, and be- 
fore long boys and girls were scampering 
through the barn, jumping from the loft, 
and pelting one another with bay, all agree- 
ing that next to a party in the woods it was 
the very “next best thing that could be 
thought of. 

“Say, Ned didn’t come, did he? I’m 
awful glad!” whispered Mollie Chase to her 
friend, 

‘‘Didn’t come!” exclaimed Lida. ba 
should rather think he did. I don’t know 
when this barn would ever have been 
cleaned up if it had not been for him. He’s 
been here all the morning, working like 
everything. But where is he? He was 
here a minute ago.” 

“Ned! Ned Shipman!” she called. 

But no Ned appeared. Charlie recol- 
lected seeing him just before the wagon- 


load arrived. The others had not noticed 
bim. 


“ Where can he be?” said Lida, thorough- 
ly excited. 

«*T guess he got sick of our company and 
has gone home,” said: Harry, with a grim- 
ace. ‘‘ Well, I, for one, say ‘Good rid- 
dance!’” 

‘“Yes, his room is better than his com- 
pany,” said one and another of. the boys. 

“He always spoils everything,” said 
Moltie, ‘“‘and I’m so glad‘ he’s gone. I only 
hope’ he won’t come back: 

***A bad penny always returns,’” quoted 
Charlie, sagely. ‘‘‘So, mark my word, we 
shall see himt-before the day it out.” 

‘*T hope weshall. I think it is perfectly 





shameful the way you talk about him!” 
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and Lida’s eyes flashed with honest indig- 
nation. ‘ He was just as good as he could 
be this morning—” 

‘First time!” interrupted Sam Brookes, 
sarcastically. 

“Sam!” said Lida, drawing up her slen- 
der little figure ina way that was comical 
to see, and with an air of great dignity, 
“it was by my invitation that Ned was 
here, and you will please remember that I 
do not wish to hear any ill-natured remarks 
about my guests. Come, let’s play some- 
thing.” 

Game followed game in quick succes- 
sion; and no notice was taken of time, until 
Lida was called to the house by her mother, 
to see what should be done about dinner. 
It had been planned to make a table in the 
barn of boards, and to have their lunch 
there. But it was now raining so powestully 
that Mrs. Sperry said: 

** You never can get the things out there 
without getting drenched, and you had 
better have it in the house, after all.” 

“Oh! Mother,” protested Lida, ‘‘it won’t 
be half the funin here. We can just as 
well carry the things out. The boys’ll do 
it and I’ll help.” 

‘Yes, I'll warrant you will,” said Aunt 
Hepsy. :‘‘ You’re always ready to do any- 
thin’ ridiculous,” 

‘Well, never mind, Hepsy. They’ve 
been disappointed. Let them have all the 
fun they can.” 

So, with some misgivings, Mrs. Sperry 
allowed Lida to have her way about it. A 
table was speedily improvised and the 
dishes and most of the eatables were safely 
deposited in the barn. 

Lida started from the house with a large 
pitcher Of lemonade, under the shelter of 
Charlie’s umbrella, which was ready on all 
occasions. 

“Better let me take that pitcher, Lida. 
You'll be sure to let it fall,” 

‘‘Tf I can’t carry it without dropping it, 
then it may go,” said Lida, with a little 
toss of her head. 

Poor Lida! Before they were a dozen 
steps from the house a sudden gust of wind 
took the umbrella and turned it inside out, 
Lida started, slipped, and suddenly was 
seated without ceremony in a puddle of 
water. 

‘‘What’s the matter, Lida? Are you 
tired?” asked Charlie in his droll fashion, 
as she sat looking ruefully at the broken 
pitcher by herside. ‘‘ If you’donly waited 
till you got to the barn, we shouldn’t have 
have lost the lemonade.” 

Lida gave him one little scornful glance, 
and, without saying a word, got up and 
went into the house. Such a sorry specta- 
cle as she presented. 


‘““Well, you have done it now!” said 
Auvt Hepsey. ‘Just as I expected! So 
careless!” 


Mrs. Sperry did not scold. That was 
not her way. She knew Lida felt sorry 
effough about it already. She assisted her 
to exchange her wet clothes for dry ones, 
and in a few minutes Lida skipped into 
the barn as unconcernedly as if nothing had 
happened. 

Charlie had entertained them with a 
story of the disaster; so she had to takea 
little good-natured bantering about her 
‘‘lemonade bath,” as some of them were 
pleased to call it. 

At last the table was ready. Mr. Sperry 
appeared on the scene, with another supply 
of lemonade, and the work of demolishing 
the good things began. 

Lida was perched high up on the hay, 
with her plate on her lap. Happily Charlie 
held ber glass of lemonade, or it might 
have shared the same fate as the other en- 
trusted to her care. 

Suddenly a figure appeared in the door- 
way, and Ned Shipman, looking around, 
spied the two on their high seat. He held 
out a basket, saying: 

‘IT hope I’m not too late with these, 
Miss Lida. I’ve been looking for May- 
flowers, and they was not easy found. I 
was gone longer than I meant to be.” 

Lida gave a little scream of joy. Her 
plate was tos:ed one way, reaching the 
corner of the loft bottom-side up, minus 
its contents; while she, giving one bound, 
was by Ned’s side before the astonished 
boy knew what she was doing. 

“Oh! Ned, you dear, good boy! 
can I ever thank you enough?” 


How 





He stood back, abashed at his warm re- 
ception; while the rest crowded around the 
basket, with their exclamations of delight, 
as the beautiful sprays of arbutus and the 
bunches of sweet violets were lifted out by 
eager fingers. 

**Now we can have our Queen. Oh! 
isn’t it lovely?” And Lida danced about 
in an ecstasy of excitement. Suddenly 
recollecting herself, she calied out: 

‘*Charlie! Charlie Betts! Bring me a 
plate, please, and help me fill it for Ned.” 

*‘Oh! let’s crown the Queen first, and 
do our eating afterward. 

‘All right, then. Come, Mollie, and 
Nellie, and all of you, and we'll have this 
wreath made in no time.” 

When it was completed, when asked 
whom they would choose for their Queen, 
by previous agreement, they all shouted 
‘Maggie Sargent.” 

Maggie was so surprised and delighted 
that she laughed and cried. But when Ned 
and Charlie laid the May-wreath on her curly 
head, and two big tears rolled down and 
dropped off the end of her nose, Charlie 
said it was the clearing-up shower. And I 
think it was, for just then a stream of sun- 
shine came pouring in at the doorway, and 
the children danced around their Queen of 
the May, singing a joyous song. 

There were enough flowers left to give 
each a little bouquet. Lida arranged a 
bunch for Ned, and fastened it in his but- 
tonhole, saying: 

‘“What should we have done without 
you? It was just grand of you to go and 
get these. I can’t tell you how glad I am.” 

After the lunch was cleared away came a 
good old-fashioned game of tag, in which 
Ned and Charlie outstripped the others in 
running. 

At 5 o’clock Mr. Sperry brought the great 
wagon to the barn-door; and, amid much 
laughing by the girls and shouting by the 
boys and many good-byes and kisses, they 
started for home, all agreeing that it was 
the. jolliest May-Day party they had ever 
had. 

Only Ned remained. 

“‘T couldn’t go home, Miss Lida,” said 
he, in a low voice, ‘‘ without thanking you 
for what you have done for me. I heard 
what they all said when you told ’em you 
were going to invite me, and I thought at 
first | wouldn’t come. But I’m real glad I 
did.” 

“ And I’m glad, too, Ned; for I shouldn't 


have had half as good atime if you hadn’t 
been here.” 

‘It’s good of you to say that, Miss Lida. 
*Tain’t often anybody says anything kind 
to me or takes any notice of me at all, only 
to scold and wish I was out of the way. I 
do think I should be better if they did. 
But I know folks despise me, and they 
treat me so that sometimes I don’t care 
what Ido. But you’ve been so kind to me. 
You don’t know how much good it’s 
done | me, I never shall forget if Good- 
bye. 

oo Good-bye, Ned, and remember that I’m 
always your friend, no matter who else 
isn’t. But I believe you ll have friends 
enough after what you’ve done to-day.” 

And Lida’s words proved true. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 
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A WINNING wile, a sunny smile, 
A feather; 

A tiny talk, a pl leasant walk, 
Together. 


A little doubt, playful pout, 
Capricious ! 

A merry miss, a stolen kiss, 
Delicious ! 








You ask mamma, consult papa, 
With pleasure ; 
And both vesnet the rash event 
At leisure. 
— Virginia University Magazine. 





THE OBERLIN COVENANT. 


Tue following is the Oberlin Covenant, 
to which our almost unprecedented pros- 
perity is largely if not entirely due, and it is 
thought to be well for us torecur to it from 
time to time, especially in times of revival. 

‘‘Lamenting the degeneracy of the 
Church and the deplorable condition of our 
periening world, and ardently desirous of 

ringing both under the entire influence of 
the blessed Gospel of peace, and viewing 
with peculiar interest the influence which 
the Valley of the Mississippi must exert 
over our nation and the nations of theearth, 
and having, as we trust, been guided by the 
counsel of the Lord, the undersigned cove- 
nant together, under the name of the Ober- 





lin Colony, subject to the following regula- 
tions, which may be amended by a concur- 
rence of two-thirds of the colonists: 

1. Providence permitting, we engage, as 
soon as practicable, to remove to Oberlin 
Colony, in Russia, Lorain County, Ohio, 
and there fix our residence, for the express 
purpose of glorifying God in doing good to 
men, to the extent of our ability. 

2. We will hold and manage our estates 
personally; but pledge as perfect a commu- 
nity of interest as though we held a com- 
munitv of property. 

3. We will hold in possession no more 
property than we believe we can profitably 
manage for God, as his faithful stewards. 

4. We will, by industry, economy, and 
Christian self- denial, obtain as much as we 
can above our necessary personal or fam- 
ily expenses, and faithfully —* 
the same for the spread of the Gospe 

5. That we may have time and spaith for 
the Lord’s service, we will eat only plain 
and wholesome food, renouncing all bad 
habits, and especially the smoking and 
chewing of tobacco, unless it is necessary as 
a medicine, even tea or coffee, as far as 
practicable, and everything expensive that 
is simply calculated to gratify the palate. 

6. That we may add to our time and 
health money for the service of the Lord, 
we will renounce all the world’s expensive 
and unwholesome fashions of dress, partic- 
ularly tight dressing and ornamental attire. 

And yet more to increase our means 
of serving Him who bought us with his 
blood, we will observe plainness and dura- 
bility in the construction of our houses, 
furniture, carriages, and all that appertains 
to us. 

8. We will strive continually to show 
that we, as the body of Christ, are mem- 
bers one of another; and will, while living, 
provide for the widows, orphans, and fam- 
ilies of the sick and needy, as for our- 
selves. 

9. We will take special pains to educate 
all our children thoroughly, avd to train 
them up in body, intellect, and heart for 
the service of the Lord. 

10. We will feel that the interests of the 
Oberlin Institute are indentified with ours, 
and do what we can to extend its influence 
to our fallen race. 

11. We will make special efforts to sus- 
tain the institutions of the Gospel, at home 
and among our neighbors. 

12. We will strive to maintain deep- 
toned and elevated personal piety, to ‘ pro- 
voke each other to love. and good works,” 
to live together in all things as brethren, 
and glorify God in our bodies and spirits, 
which are his. 

In testimony of our fixed purpose thus to 
do, in reliance on Divine Grace, we here- 
unto affix our names.—The Oberlin News. 
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The object of this Society is to reproduce valuable Eagravings, to cultivate a taste for the Fine Arts, to displace coarsely-executed pictures and engravings, and to supply the public with well- 
executed Works of Art at prices never previously offered. 
The Society has at its disposal over fifty valuable plates, executed by the most eminent engravers, and has selected the following eight as the publications for the year 1877: 


1, THE SHEPHERD OF JERUSALEM, after P. R. Morris ) both now being issued. | 5. CHRIST AND ST. JOHN, and THE KISS OF JUDAS, after Ary Scheffer. 

Op ee AR ch erg a la a 
; § Sh after Rudaux. . ‘ \ 

4, THE ANGLER, , ditto, (ready June, 1877). | 8 RED RIDING-HOOD, after Le Jeune (ready November, 1877). 


These beautiful Works of Art will be supplied to ladies and gentlemen becoming Subscribers A or B of this Society upon the following conditions : 
A—SUBSCRIBERS of five dollars annually will receive one free copy of each publication, together with sixteen Vouchers for the purchase of extra copies of the publications 
for friends at 50 cents each copy. 
B—SUBSCRIBERS of two dollars will receive sixteen Vouchers, entitling them to purchase copies of the publications at 50 cents each copy. 
Names of intending Subscribers must be sent in immediately in order to secure this fine collection of Works of Art, which are well worth handsome frames. 


ALL APPLICATIONS MUST BE MADE TO 


W. F. PEARSE, Manager (P.-O. Box3665), 120 NASSAU ST., New York. 


IMPORTANT AND SPECIAL NOTICE TO THE READERS OF THIS NEWSPAPER. 


GRAND PREMIUM GIFT. 


In order that the public may be able to judge of the excellence and beauty of the publications of this Society, arrangements have been made to present to any person who cuts out the Coupon found below and care~ 


fully attends to the instructions given a copy of the first two publications for the year 1877. 


1. THE SHEPHERD OF JERUSALEM (22 in. by 32 in.). 
2. THE GOOD SHEPHERD (size 22 in. by 32 in.). 


“THE SHEPHERD OF JERUSALEM” was painted by P. R. Morris and engraved by the celebrated engraver, W. H. Simmons. Artist’s proofs originally sold at the retail price of $42.00, 
and Ordioary prints $10.50 each. The scene represents the summit of Mount Calvary the morning after the Crucifixion. The Shepherd of Jerusalem, whilst tending his flock, finds himself at that 
sacred spot upon which such momentous events had so recently taken place. He is gazing most intently at the Cross on whieh our Saviour suffered, and is reading the superscription of Pilate, 
which is clearly legible in Hebrew, Latin, and Greek characters. The top of the Cross is now a resting-place for doves, several of which hover around within a short distance of the Cross; and 
promtuently in the foreground are sheep and lambs, and a little further the Serpent of Sin lies in the grass with his bruised head. In the background is a herd of goats and the walls of Jerusalem, 
which reflect the rays of the rising sun. The scene is wonderfully realistic and, what is so rare in realistic pieces, full of suggestion. This brief description will clearly indicate that this picture 
is of a most importaot character and full of allegorical incident, every detail being faithfully and minutely depicted in the most interesting manner. 





Thi- Grand Presentation picture will be sent securely packed to every person who cuts out the Coupon No. 1, found below, and sends it, together with $1.00, to pay cost of mailing-tube, copy- 


right, postage, and other charges, 


‘THE GOOD SHEPHERD” was painted by W. C. T. Dobson, R. A., and engraved by W. H. Simmons. It is one of that celebrated engraver’s most successful productions. The price of 
artist’s proofs of the engraving was $42, and the present retail price of ordinary prints is $10.50. The picture is 22 inches by 32inches and the same size and shape as ‘‘ The Shepherd of Jerusa- 


lem,” and is, therefore, a suitable companion to it. 


The copyright has been secured by this Society at a great cost. 


Little description is necessary forsoimportanta Work of Art. Our blessed Lord 


is beautifully depicted carrying a lamb in his bosom, and leading back to the distant fold those sheep that have strayed, clearly illustrating the well-known passage: “I am the Guod Shepherd, 


and know My sheep and am known of Mine.” 


This Grand Presentation Picture will be sent to every one forwarding the Coupoa No. 2, found below, together with $1.00, as stated above. 
Without Coupons each publication will be charged five dollars, the usual retail price, instead of one dollar. 


Cut out one or both of these Coupons and send them to the Anglo-American Art Society, 120 Nassau Street, New York, 
and you will receive by return mail copies of the most beautiful Engravings ever seen. 








COUPON No. |. 


THE SHEPHERD OF JERUSALEM. 


(Size, 22 inches by 32 inches.) 
ONE COPY. 


For THE ANGEO-AMERICAN ART SOCIETY, 


NOT AVAILABLE after June Ist. 


* #* 


_—_—— 


NEw YORK. 











* * 








Nort AVAILABLE after June Ist, 


COUPON No. 2. 
THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 
(Size, 22 inches by 32 inches.) 
ONE COPY. 


For THE ANGLO-AMERICAN ART SOCIETY, 


New YORE. 








INSTRUCTIONS.—All the Coupons must be forwarded on or before June 1st, 1877. The Coupons must in-all eases. be sent. Only one cupy of each picture will be sent for each Coupon, and 
they will not again appear in this paper ; hence the importance of at once cutting them out and sending them in for redemption, as each will be attended to in rotation as received. Applications for 
Subscriptions to the Society should be sent within a few days of the receipt of these sample pictures. 

All communications should be addressed to the Anglo-American Art Society, 120 NASSAU STREET, New York, 


Where every one is invited to inspect the framed specimens on Exhibition and Prospectus may be obtained. 








eS SES 





Insurance. 
THE AMERICAN POPULAR LIFE. 


WE have to record another failure ina 
life insurance company—if, indeed, the 
American Popular could be called a life 
insurance company. It was, in fact, a 
Cross between life insurance and jargon. 
It is doubtful if any actuary was ever able 
to decipher the actual meaning conveyed 
by one of its policies. The plan of the 
company was to insure all lives, good, bad, 
and indifferent, of whatever description, 
and rate the premium by pure guess-work, 





We never saw but one of the policies. We 
\ 


read it carefully a number ef times; but 
were compelled to give up all idea as to its 
meaning. The only point we could make 
out distinctly was that it rated the insurer’s 
age at thirteen years less than it really was. 
This was the real basis upon which the 
company worked. We have many times 
heard it said that any man who could walk 
and had any ready money could get a pol- 
icy from this company, of such amount as 
he chose. We are thankful that no other 
company ever tried anything of the kind. 
It originated with the American Popular 
apd passes out of existence with it. 

The most of its officers were or claimed 
to be doctors, and its advertisements main- 





— 


ly treated of the science of biometry, 
which, it is probable, no one outside of 
these medical officers ever understood, and 
now it has been proved that they did not. 
Make the best of the plan, and it was sim- 
ply doing away with all of the well-known 
tables-of mortality, and substituting for 
them tables of guess-work. 

But, aside from the chimeras which 
formed the underlying principles of the 
company-and placed it outside of respect- 
able life insutance, we find one thing that 
would produce: ruin iand failure in any 
companys Itiis the old istory of high ex- 
penses; im fact,’ reekless expenses. The 
company’*has ‘been’ organized and’ doing 





business for eleven years. It is aidenough 
to have become respectable. It seems, 
from the statement which has been pub- 
lished of its present condition, that there is 
very little reliance to be placed upon the 
information they have sworn to as true 
from year to year. But, such as it is, we 
find that their expense of management has 
averaged $37.57 for each $100 of receipts 
since its organization. This in itself was 
enough to condemn it with any sensible 
man of business. No one who used any 
kind of care inselection need ever have been 
caught intheirtrap. Each person whoever 
took an insurance in the company could 
or ought to have known that it cost fiv 
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times as much to manage their business as 
it did in our best companies. The inform- 


ation could have been Obtained ‘as easil¥’as” 


could information in regard to'the texture 
of a piece of cloth or the value of a horse. 
Any man who ever accepted their unin- 
telligible contract has only himself to blame 
for his mistake. Fortunately, the number 
was not great. It had only about three 
thousand policies in force, and most of 
them are better off with the company out 
of existence, because they will not have to 
pay them more money. 

The enormously high expenses of the 
company—higher, by far, we are happy to 
say, than in apy other company in the 
country—had the effect of leading it into 
bankruptcy. It was just what would 
be expected. The Continental, the Securi- 
ty, the New Jersey Mutual—all man 
aged their business at a disastrous rate 
of expenditure, and all finally brought in 
fraud as well. It is precisely the same 
when a clerk or man of business lives 
beyond his means. Then comes embezzle- 
ment and swindling. Honest men should 
not suffer by it; nor should honest life in- 
surance companies suffer from the reckless 
management and bad acts of this company. 

There is another phase of the American 
Popular that deserves attention. The com- 
pany has never paid any dividends. Of 
course, it could not. Still, yearafter year, 
when the charts have come out, giving us 
an annual statement of the business of life 
insurance, they have recorded a consider- 
able amount as having been paid by this 
company the previous year in dividends. 
When, however, the sworn reports of the 
insurance departments came: not one cent 
of dividends to policyholders could * be 
found... Even now we have before us two 
insurance charts, claiming to give a truth- 
ful report of the business of 1876. In 
each the American Popular is credited with 
having paid $77,123 in dividends. It was 
an old and well-known falsehood of the 
company and should never have been be- 
lieved. It was one of the things they would 
tell, but would not swear to. 

There is no lesson to be learned from this 
failure. The company was so peculiar and 
obscure in its plans that it had little resem- 
blance to our regular life companies. For 
the good of the public—while we are sorry 
for the sufferers—we are glad the com- 
pany is gone; and if any company here- 
after places itself before the public and 
boasts that all of its calculations are based 
upon mere guess-work we shall wish them 
no better success. 


INSURANCE NOTES. 


A pEcrsion has just been rendered by 
Judge Westbrook, of the 3upreme Court, 
in the matter of the receivership of the 
Continental Life Insurance Company of 
this city, heard by him in the Second Ju- 
digial Department. He decides that the 
successive appointments of receivers of the 
company by Judge Pratt, of Brooklyn, are 
void; that there was no authority to make 
such appointments in the way pursued, 
which was not according to statute; and he 
winds up the company on the application 
of the attorney-general, and makes an or- 
der that he will appoint a receiver, to be 
named by him when all parties come in on 
the settlement of the order. So it seems 
we are to havea fourth receiver for this 
company. It is, however, quite probable 
that Mr. W. R. Grace, who was appointed 
by Judge Pratt, will be reappointed. 





—The total subscriptions to the Brooklyn 
Theater Fire Fund amount to $40,000. The 
number of people who are receiving aid 
from the fund is between five and six hun- 
dred. Some of these are in one family, 
numbering seven or eight individuals, and, 
of course, to these the sums meted out are 
larger than to others. The highest amount 
paid to any one family is $20 per week. In 
one case a widow with two children re- 
ceives $15 every two weeks. The pay- 
ments are made every alternate week. 
Mayor Schroeder does not expect that the 
fund will last much over a year, and what 
is to become of its beneficiaries at the end 
of that time hedoes not know. Occasional 
subscriptions ate received and on Saturday 
the Stadt Theater, of New York, sent a 
eheck for over $150. 


—QOn the 12th ult. Mr. J. Scott, manager 


of the Scottish Amicable Insurance Compa: 
ny, lectured in Glasgow on ‘‘ The science 
of contingencies,”»~He estimated the total 
of values covered by insurance at £6,0165,- 
000,000, representing in premiums about 
_£58,000,000, or nearly three-fourths of the 
whole revenue of the kingdom. In refer- 
ring at length to the origin and progress of 
insurance, he traced the introduction of fire 
insurance to Great Britain to the great fire 


surance companies only were in existence. 
Up to 1826 the system could scarcely be 
said to, have ‘made much advance, though 
in that year the first native life office was 
formed in Glasgow. 


—Mr. Sheppard Homans, in reply to the 
statement that he had given a full endorse- 
ment of the reinsurance between the Hope 
and the New Jersey Mutual, says that he 
never made an official examination of the 
Hope, and, therefore, never could have 
given an official analysis of its condition. 


—We suggest that the quarters of the 
late American Popular Life, at Broadway 
and Canal Street, be turned into a hospital 
for incurables. The officers were mostly 
all physicians, and they have been nursing 
the sick child long enough to be considered 
experienced in hospital duty. 


—In the Missouri legislature the bill re- 
quiring reserve of life insurance companies 
to be based upon 4} per cent., instead of 6 
per cent., has passed both houses. 


—The Spectator Company has issued its 
annual life insurance chart, showing the 
business for the year 1876 in all of its im- 
portant details. 

—A notice is posted in the St. Leuis Lin- 
dell Hotel office as follows: ‘‘ Ropes will be 
foun? at the end of-each hall, in case of 

re. 


INSURANCE. 





1825. is7?. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CASH CAPITAL, - $400,000.00 
ASSETS, - -_ - 1,655,717.20 


Wm. G. CROWELL, Sec. JOHN DEVEREUX, Pres. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Ass’t Sec. 





THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
NEWARK, N.J. 


Incorporated 1845. Purely Mutual 


ASSETS, JAN. 1st, 1877, 


$32,260,324.75. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


JAS. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’y. 

BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 
B. J. MILLER, Actuary. 


Uinren stateO 
LIFE: 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
261, 262, 263 Broadway. 
——>— ORGANIZED 1850 

ASSETS, $4,827,176.52 
SURPLUS, $820,000 


EVERY APPROVED FORM OF POLICY 
ISSUED ON MOST FAVORABLE TERMS 


ALL ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


APPROVED CLAIMS 
MATURING IN 1877 


WILL BE DISCODNTED AT 7¢ 


ON PRESENTATION. | 
JAMES BUELL, - - PRESIDENT. 




















HENRY Wi WIN, 
prose! Bea eee pee Broad Sts, 


of London, and said that up to 1800 six ‘in- : 





SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE» . 


- EQUITABLE > 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


120 Broadway, New York. 
































——o 
' HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
0. 
For the Year ending December 31st, 1876. 
9 
Nek AGGS0G, TAG ua VOts UPS 2{....0... cccccsscccccvccccccs eocseccssovccccscccscss $27,677,630 87 
INCOME. 
None, 5 conc st etan wuasisdbudes Seeenbecised . Seaesan ee poseces eccccessceee $7,014,131 28 
ENUM 88 Soha cc ts 0200s) cecanecees/ senwsleiicedensacigs conde seesscseoNe 1,728,410 39 9,242,541 67 
$36,920,172 54 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Ciaims by death and matured Endowments.. . $2,200,039 94 
Dividends, Surrender Values, and Annuities . 2,970.387 61 
Dividend on Capital ... shai aa ee 7,000 00 
State, County, and City Taxes. . ........... 70,911 07 
Contingent Sinking Fund _ ..............ee00-- Seer iY oekrs cee : 100,000 00 
Commissions, Purchase of Commissions, Agency Expenses, and Physi- 
cians’ Fees ABRs < sae 530,796 80 








Salaries, Law $29,691 18 
294,626 04-6, 503.452 64 








Net Cash Assets, December 31st, 1876 ............ sessesee seseesceces esse ad eeseseaseees $30,416,719 90 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and Mortgages .......... .. seers ‘isis ganado ame se. Cason ses eveee $16,237,264 45 
Real Estate in New York and Boston, and purchased under foreclosure ... 5,615,637 88 
a — and Stocks authorized by the laws of the state of New York... a4 s 
ocks 









545 
———- $30,416,719 90 
Interest and Rents due and accrued........... ss. dobsta be dale ddeuidahodeteeice $348,552 95 
Premiums due and in transit...........cseeeceeeoee sSeccccc-cccsceccee gpewes conedn 158.460 
Deferred Premiums fe shih,” ae bball i tha ln ee eae 670.816 00 
Market Value of Stocks over Cost and Prémium on Gold on hand......... Boe 
— 1.318.214 51 
Total Assets, December Bist, 1876.5 sec. tise. cece cee... Heeepeceedenese $31.734,934 41 
Total Liabilities, including Reserve for reinsurance of all existing policies............... 26,231,141 OU 
Total Undivided Surplus over Total Liabilities. . . . . . . . $5,503,793 41 
Computed Undivided Surplus on Tontine Policies over legal reserve. " 2,201, ? 4 
New Business in 1376, 7,293 Policies, assurimg................see0.c0 eeeeee bag #7502056 0 
Outstanding Risks............ <agnttreeeeetees peatesettbsttaseesscreones rb ee - 173,050,690 v0 











From the undivided surplus, exclusive of $800,000 reserved by the Finance Committee for contingencies, 
pot aig dividends wil! be declared available on settlement of next annual premium to participating 
policies. 

The valuation of the palicies outstanding has been made on the American Experience Table, the legal 
standard of the >tate of New York. GEO. W. PHILLIPS, A ri 

J. G. VAN CISE, ovuaris. 

The Report of the Superintendent of the Insurance Department of the State of New York 
(made after an examination into the condition of the Society, which occupied the Chief Exam- 
iner of the Department, with ten of his accountants, hearly three months) concludes as follows: 


“The examination has been of the most thorough and searching character. and the Superintendent 
believes that nv corporation doing an insurance business has been subjected to severer tests than this Soci- 
ety has, no hing having been taken for granted, but every item, both of assetsand liavilities. conscientiously 
and exhaustively scrutinized. To accomplish this, a force of ten persons, under the Chiet Examiner of the 
Devartment, has been steadily engaged for nearivy three months. The Superintendent is much gratified at 
being able to state that the result of this investigation shows the complete solvency of the institution, and 
that if the same energy and ability are displayed in its management and conduct from this time as in the 
past a career of solid commercial prosperity 1s before it. JOHN F. Y 


** Superintendent.” 
The Report of a Committee of Policyholders and Representatives of Policyholders (after an 
examination extending over a period of more than two months, assisted by a full corps of ex- 
perts and accountants) concludes as follows : 


“The business of this Society has been conducted with energy, ability, and system, and its unparalleled 
growth since incorporated, in 1859, counting, as it does, neurly $32.000,000 assets, ond about $5,000, surplus 
profits, according to the Society’s statement, shows uncommon industry and vigor on the part ot its chief 
officers and directors, and, in the opinion of this Committee, places the Equitable Life Assurance Society in 
the front rank of institutions of its kind. 

* All of which is respectfully submitted. 

“E. D. MORGAN, 








WM. A. WHEELOCK, B. B. SHERMAN 
CHARLES 8. SMITH. ’ MORRIS K. JESUP, 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, J. M. MORRISON, 


C. G. FRANCKLYN, F. D. TAPPEN,” 

The full Report of the Superintendent of Insurance, and the full Report of the Commit- 
tee of Policyholders and Representatives of Policyholders, have been printed, in pamphlet 
form, and may be obtained by application to the Society or to any of its agents throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


The following is the Report of the Finance and Executive Committee of the Society : 


The thorouch investigation into the affairs and condition of the Equitable Life Assurance Society by 
the Insurance Department of the State of New York, and by a Committee of Policyholders ane Represent- 
atives of Policyhoiders, has not relaxed in the slightest degree the customary examinations by the Stand- 
ing and Special Committees of the Board of Directors, 

In presenting the Report of the Society, for 1816, the Finance Committee state that they have during 
that year given much attention and labor to the consideration of the system by which the business of the 
Svciety is conducted and its expenses regulated; and have directed the enforcement of all rules and 
methods for bringing down the expenses of the Society to and continuing the same at the lowest standard 
consistent with the greatest efficiency in the administration of its affairs. 

The undivided surplus fund of the Society is much larger than is requisite for the continuance of diy- 
idends to policyholders without diminution, and, in order to guard against even unexpected depreciation in 
investments, the Committee have : 

Resolved, That eight hundred thousand dollars of the said undivided surplus be withheld from division 
among policyholders until the further order of this Committee, or of the Board, to cover any possible loss 
arising from the value of real estat«- and other securities, 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society has during the past six months (a period of unexampled depres- 
sion in business and finance), undergone, through its own Committees, the Insurance Department of the 
State, and a Policyholders’ Committee, examinations, for thoroughness of detail and scrutiny in all depart- 
ments of its affairs, unprecedented in the history of corporations. 


GEO. T. ADEE, GEO. D. MORGAN,) Com- 
JAMES LOW, H. F. SPAULDING, | mittwe 
PARKER HANDY, H. A. HURLBUT, ‘fon Fi- 
WM. H. FOGG, J. AJ STEWART, ) nance. 
—0— 
Board of Directors: 
HENRY B. HYDE. GEORGE H. STUART. 
GEORGE T. ADEB. ROBERT LENOX KENNEDY. 
GEORGE D. MORGAN. JOHN D, JONES. 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT. CYRUS W. FIELD. 
RY A. HURLBUT. B. WILLIAMSON. 
HG MARQUAND. WILLIAM WALKER. 
JAMES HENRY DAY. 
H. F. SPAULDING. JOSEPH SELIGMAN. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER. BENJAMIN E. BATES. 
HENRY 8. TEKBELL. ASHBEL GREEN 
CHARLES J. MAR! IN, WAYMAN CROW. 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG. STERHEN H. PHILLIPS. 
THOMAS A: CUMMINS. THOMAS A. BIDDLB. 
WEE ArH baa Hite) bot AEDS 
A 5 . oO 8) 
aM ts M HA: ALSTED Sam CEL W ORR BY 
° .T?d 
St tha Sea eet eo 
W. LAMBERT. Ww. Tw tr, JR. 
B. F. RANDOLP JOHN 4 K. 
ANDES Fea bun eiivin 
JOuN A Ot RW ART. T. HEART OUTLIER. 
WittiaM COOLBAUGH, : 


J. W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 


SAMUEL BORROWE, Secretary. 


EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M.D. _ 
EDWARD CURTIS, M.D’, ’ | Medical Examiners. 


E. W. SCOTT, Superintendent of Agencies. 
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UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE t 
17 and 19 Warren St., Koy, 5 York. 


seer, Jo, Ast, 1876. 


WM. WALKER, President. 


United States Life Insurance Co., 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, Cor 
arren Street, 


INCORPORATED 1850, 
CASH ASSETS $4,827,176 5:2. 

The principal £7 features of this Company are ABSO 
LUTE SEC ECONOMICAL Ma a 
and LIBERALITY TO THE INSUR 

All Forms of LAfe and Endowment Polictes issued. 


JAMES BUELL, President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Becnenarr- 
BURFORD Actuary 


ROYAL 











Insurance Company 
OF 

LIVERPOOL -AND LONDON. 

CAPITAL, - ~ = $10,000,000 Gold. 


TOTAL ASSETS. - = = $18,009,429 05 
ASSETS IN U.8& «= = $2,500,000 00 


Head Office for Metropolitan District, 
56 WALL STREET. 
THE 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE 921 CHESTNUT STREET. 
NCORPORATED IN 1847. ASSETS, $5,940,006 37. 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 

PURELY MUTUAL. 

Entire surplus returaed to the members every year. 

Policies non-forfeiting for their value. 

Endowment policies at life rates. 

Agents wanted. Apply to 
H. 8. STEPHENS, Vice-President. 


COLUMBIA 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


JNO. T. DOUGLASS, President. 


CAPITAL = += = = = $100,000 
ASSETS = = += = = $6,037,104 


15.969 Policies in force, insuring $33,779,393 
J.M. Fox, Secretary. 
GEO. W. MANNING, Assistant Secretary. 
EDWIN W. BRYANT, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary 
BEN. WILLIAMS, Manager of Agencies, 


_HOME OFFICE, ST.LOUIS, Mo. 


NICKERBOCKE 


LIFE INS. CO., 
239 BROADWAY, New York. 


Assets - - $8,000,000 
Surplus, over - - - 1,000,000 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES 


A SPECIALTY. 
JOHN A NICHOLS, President. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 


CHAS, M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
E. W. DERBY, M.D., Con. Phy’n. 


HENRY W., JOHNSON, Counsel. 
JOHN F COLLINS, Man. of Agencies. 


JOHN F. NICHOLS. Cashier. 
BSTABLISHED A. D. 1850 


THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


MOWCCG, GVO ..'osn... icccccctesestcens $10,000,000. 
Surplus, nearly..................+-. 2,000,000 


The assets are good for their full face. No deduc- 


tion is necessary on account of depreciation from any 
cause. 


Examine the Plans and Rates of this Company. 


HENRY STOKES, President. 
C. Y, WEMPLE, Vice-Prendent 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 


8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 

















H. Y. WEMPLE and H. B. STOKES, Asa’t Sec’s. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YorK, January 2th, 1877. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 1876. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks from 

lst January, 1876 to 3ist December, 1876. $4,929,197 66 
Premiums on Policies not marked off lst 

January, 1876.... 2. ...ceeeseeee ener er sees 2,172,260 07 


Total amount of Marine Premiums... ... $7,101,457 73 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks, nor upon Fire discunnected with 
Marine Risks. 

Pree teatss marked off from Lae ne 


‘ist December, 1876.....000...-.00. $5,061,005 12 


Losses paid during the same period.,.... $1,865,193 49 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses...,. $1,038,410 35 
The Company has the following Assets, 


United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank,and other Stocks ....$11,068,700 00 
Loans, secured tocks and otherwise.. 1 ph ° 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages 267,000 00 
Interest and sund 
the Company, estimated at ai 
Pre pwn ben otes and ‘Bills Receivable. ... 


OPO e eH OOe cenesaessetaaer eee oF 


notes and claims due 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday 
the Sixth of February next. 

The out ding certificates of the issue of 1873 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of February next, from which date all in- 
terest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at’ the time of payment and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued for gold pre- 
miums the payment of interest and redemption will 
bein gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is declarea on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 3lst December, 1876, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Third of April 
next. By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Setretary 








TRUSTEES. 

J. D. JONE FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, ALEX. V. BL 

.H. H. MOORE, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
LEWIS CURTIS OB’T B. MINTURN 

HARLES H. RUSSELL, CHAS. Ht. MARSHALL, 
eed LOW GE W. LANE, 
DAVID LANE, HOB'T I. STUART, 

ORDON W. BURNHAM.JAMES G. DE FOREST, 

DANiEL 8. MILLER, D’K CHAUNCEY, 


E EDM . 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, JOHN ELLIOT, 
C. A HAND. WILLIAM BRYCE, 
LewLErT, WILLIAM H. FOGG, 
B PATER Y. KiNG. 
CHARLES P. BURDETT 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORKH, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 





34th YEAR. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Post-Office Square, Boston. 
(Organized Dec. Ist, 1843.) 





NET ASSETS, January Ist, 1877 ............ $13, et. rt a 
Deduct Surplus to be Distributed........ 
Tenet... oO. ot oF Mbsecsesceeae $13,293,183 31 


as a REINSURANCE FUND for the protection of pol- 
icyholders, in accordance with the law of this Com- 
monwealth. 


FEATURES OF THE COMPANY. 


1st. The adoption and Seen of athoroughly 
adequate rate of premium 

2d. The maintenance of anample Reserved Fund. 

The market price of the securities of which the 
fund is composed is $340,700.80 over the cost on the 
Company’s dger. This item is not availed of in 
the capital as above presented. 

For pamphlets and reports giving a history of the 
Company’s operations during =e past thirty-three 
years, apply at the mpany, or of 
Agents in any city or town of huaportanee. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 

W. G. McCKOWN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
JOHN HOMANS, M.D., Medical Examiner. 

W.G. WRIGHT, Actuary. 





HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 1385 BROADWAY. 


FORTY-SEVENTH SEMI-ANNUAL SEAnENTAN UARY, 18 the spt of the Company on the first day of 
= 


CASH CAPITAL, - - - = 


Reserve for Re-Insurance - - = 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends Sc Ea ack at 


Net Surplus - - 7 2s @ 
TOTAL Pore 2. (8 = 


Oe Ree eens eeeeeesecseteeesteee oeese 


“ash in Bank.. oe 
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seeeee 
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- - o . = . 1,858,464 68 
243,402 24 

- = = #* =" 1,002,783 90 

- = + = = = $6,104,650 82 
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THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORE 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE, 


Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 


JANUARY ist, 1877. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets Jan. 1st, 1876, $30,166,902 69 


REVENUE | ACCOUNT. 





Premera os bin oid 0 0 bee bw Thin 6's o Velen old's odicee ee ts ineead $5,910,840 87 

Interest received and accrued. dH 6% Bee ate dT OsiGd cheanss $2,164,080 81 

Less amount accrued Jan, Ist, 1876.........s00eee00s +. . 257,130 86— 1,906,949 95— 7,817,790 8 
Total =-« ~ - . = $37,984,693 51 

Losses by death..... URE Siddve ladda duce thedgeonedeaes aeEhs ecoess $1,547,648 42 

Dividends and returned premiums on i ‘capceledt potietesessss2N 23 2,516,€81 16 

Life annuities, matured endowments, and reinsurances............ 234,230 22 


Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 373,001 67 
Taxes; office and law expenses, Salaties, advertising, printing, etc... 376,694 33 





Reduction of premiums on United States stocks...........6....04. 140,232 32 
On other stockS...........2eeeeeeeeee aanesecqase 4 ETRE. SL2SK 65,307 19 —$5,253,795 31 
Total = ” - - ™ $32,730,898 20 
ASSETS. 
Cash in Trust Company, in banks, and on hand........... eecccceee $1,427,933 18 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 
value $10,311,045 67)..... FAM LAL 460 CTEMichicc cccnccccccccccce 9,730,529 91 
Real catate.. o. cccccccccccccedsste te saWrsisi. L addeak adet ented 2,541,576 46 
This includes real estate purchased under foreclosure, amount- 
ing to $773,402 32, a recent appraisal of which by eompetent 
parties shows that, when sold, the company may reasonably ex- 
pect to realize at least its cost. % 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 
sured for $15,321,000, and the policies assigned to the company 
as additional collateral security). ............008 Vbeeveddsoacdse 17,354,837 84 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 
these policies amounts to $3,659,490)... ...... cece eebeceeeeeee 781,585 39 
* Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 
subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1877........ cece eee ecceecescceeeneeees - 482,695 40 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $505,000, included in 
liabilities) ...... vine deitne qd qewees yee bqepen de eabic agit Heeneabs 125,027 15 
Agents’, Dalances ow... vepicnews co cisies ovo sicct cece de sabe ooid gevle oherenere 36,154 19 
Accrued interest on investments to Jan. Ist, 1877......... iepweened 300,558 68—$32,730,898 20 


*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual. an- 
nual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York. 


Excess of. market value of securities over cost..... Gd anedd qperh> oes 580,515 76 





Cash Assets Jan. 1st,1877 - = $33,311,413 96 


Appropriated as follows : 





Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1877..........+++« $314,440 98 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc........-..eseee cece ceeeeeeees 201,152 21 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle, net premium ; non-participating at 
5 per cent. Carlisle, net premium............sees -ceweeseeeees . 29,634,461 61 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fond, over 
and above a 4 per eent. reserve on existing policies of that class 517,504 84 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance......... copndevesianp ate ¢ 17,038 32— 30,684,597 96 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent............. Go noudecpecshececce $2,626,816 00 


Surplus, estimated by the N.Y. State Standard at 414 per cent. over, $5,500,000 





From the undivided surplus of 2,626,816 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary divi- 
dend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies proportionate to 
their contribution to surplus. The cash value of the reversion may be used in such settlement, 
if the policyholders so elect. 





DURING THE YEAR 6,514 POLICIES HAVE BEEN ISSUED, INSURING $20,062,111. 


Number of Policies in force Jan. Ist, 1876, 44,661. 
Number of Policies in force Jan. 1st, 1877, 45,421. 


Amount at risk Jan. Ist, 1876................ceceeeee eee ce seeeess+9126,132,119 00 
Amount at risk Jan. Ist, 1877.......... dedagunaweteaae gakkaptiassake 127,748,473 00 


TRUSTEES: 


DAVID Dows, 

JOHN MAIRS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
C. R. BOGERT, M.D., 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
WILLIAM B. BEERS, 


MORRIS FRANELIN, 
DANIEL 8, MILLER, 
ROBERT B,. COLLINS, 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., 
J. F. SEYMOUR, 

HENRY BOWERS, 


ISAAC C, KENDALL, 
WM. H. APPLETON, 
LOOMIS L, WHITE, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 
GEORGE A, OSGOOD, 
TNO, M. FURMAN, 





MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D, ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies; 





CHARLES WEIGHT, ML...” | Medieal Examiners 
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Farm and Garden, 


LARGE STRAWBERRIES. 
BY R, KR. HAINES, 





Eacu year revealsto us something new in the 
fruit world, differing in quality or appearance 
from those that have preceded it. A trial of 
several years is usually required before the de- 
sirable qualities of new varieties can be fully 
ascertained ; and then it is that we are enabled 
to bring them to the notice of fruit-growers 
and lovers of choice fruits. Many are familiar 
with the names of the common and inferior 
berries that are so often offered in the markets, 
80 small that it at times requires nearly a score 
of them to equal in size a single berry of. some 
of the newer kinds. A short description of 
some of these new giant varieties will perhaps 
be welcomed. 

Star of the West.—This is one of the newest 
and has been recommended as being possegsed 
of many excellencies. If it should prove 
superior, or even equal, to the far-famed 
**Monarch of the West,’ it will be welcomed 
asa valuable addition to the strawberry-plot. 
The mere fact of its possessing such an attract- 
ive name adds to the pleasure of having it in 
the garden, arresting the attention of tke vis- 
itor as the owner points it out as the “‘ Star of 
the West.’’ There is a good deal in a name; 
but it is hoped that this will reveal also to its 
possessor that it has real merits besides. The 
plants are strong and grow with dark-green 
leaves, bear large, beautiful berries, of a bright 
red color, that look well either upon the table 
or fruit-stand. If grown upon light sandy 
soils, they should not be allowed to cover the 
ground too thickly; and on heavier soil they 
will also prove more satisfactory if kept strictly 
in hills. By ‘hill culture” I mean in single 
plants, cutting off all runners. It will make a 
pleasant experiment this coming seagon to try 
them both ways, 80 as to ascertain which way 


will give the greatest success in different lo- 
calities. 


The Duncan.—It would be hardly fair to the 
preceding variety to say that this is superior to 
it, as it differs so much in its various character- 
istics. The ‘‘Duncan”’ as a profitable and de- 
sirable market variety is rapidly coming into 
favor. Because it is called a ‘market 
variety ’’ does not prevent it from being suita- 
ble for private gardens. A ‘‘ market straw- 
berry ’’ is one that on account of its keeping 
qualities and productiveness renders it desira- 
ble for growing on a large scale; and these 
same qualities are equally appreciated by those 
having small gardens. The berries are of a 
bright red color, and retain their color from 
twelve to twenty-four hours longer than the 
Wilsons, and frequently command double the 
price, on account of this merit, as well as from 
their being larger and of better quality. When 
grown side by side, either in hills or matted 
rows, they have proved equally productive. I 
I have been greatly pleased with them thus far, 
and think that others will be also, if they suc- 
ceed in obtaining the genuine plants. 

Black Defiance.—Those who have seen well- 
ripened specimens of this remarkable variety 
will never forget their appearance. They are 
sometimes grown of immense size and attract 
attention wherever exhibited. The berries 
usually ripen quite early in the season, and 
yhen fully ripe are of an unusually dark color, 
as their name indicates, and set at defiance the 
efforts of many other kinds that endeavor to 
rival them in size. Plants of this variety have 
been sent through the mails to all parts of the 
country, and [ hear numerous words in their 
praise from many and widely-separated locali- 
ties. Place six or eight of these beautiful 
large berries upon a saucer, avd you will havea 
gift that anybody would be pleased to accept. 
It is not difficult to grow them, if a little atten- 
tion is given to their proper cultivation. Suc- 
cess is easily attained if the soil be previously 
deeply spaded and thoroughly enriched, using 
also leaf-mold from the woods, if possible. 

MALDEN-ON-THE-HUDSON, N. Y. 


TREE PLANTING. 


Mr. JosepH 8. Fay, of Barnstable County, 
Massachusetts, says: 

‘* When I was quite young I became interested 
in planting trees in my father’s garden, and 
now there are growing there along its margins 
large elm and horse-chestout trees, which I put 
there from the seed. Wherever I have lived I 
have left trees that I have planted as my land- 
marks, which Iam always glad to see again. 
Although now well along in life, I shall plant 
trees, for they are never ungrateful, never dis- 
respectful or irreverent; but always manifest 
God’s goodness in their regular growth and 
verdant beauty in summer, and by their pic- 
tureeque forms and sturdy strength when, 
stripped of foliage, they battle with the winter’s 
winds. 

“Now, what I would like to call attention to 
is this: that any little boy or girl whose parents 
have land, whethera large or small tract, should 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


ask the privilege to plant a few seeds, whether 
of pine, or of oak, or of hickory, or*of chestnut ; 
indeed, of almost any tree, and watch their 
growth and protectthem. How many little cor- 
ners there are, which are left to weeds and 
briars and bushes, where a few trees might 
be started. to grow up and give shade and 
beauty to the now bare and sandy country 
roads. It is a very simple thing and would 
yield a vast amount of satisfaction. As a 
general thing, seeds are best gathered and best 
planted in the fall; but, if children will huat 
about ufder oak and hickory or walnut trees in 
the spring, they will find acorns or nuts in the 
holes, covered by leaves, which are all sprouted 
and beginning to grow. Then there are many 
trees which throw up suckers, which can be 
dug up and planted out by themselves, and 
none of these afford a better result than the 
yellow locust. It is a native tree and grows 
very rapidly. The foliage is of a very pretty 
color (light green) and graceful, and the wood 
is as valuable to the farmer as any other, while 
for boat or ship-timber it is unsurpassed. A 
hundred of these any boy or girl could plant 
out in the course of a holiday, and make a 
quarter of an acre of land, now perhaps idle, 
become very valuable. And then itis said to 
improve the soil where it grows, which in itself 
is an advantage. The willow will grow from a 
slip or cutting, and some kinds of these are 
valuable and handsome. A stick cut about 
two feet long and set in the ground about 
eighteeen inches and the earth pressed tightly 
around it will be quite sure to grow.” 





WHY SEED WHEAT SHOULD BE 
NEW. 


In 1851 a German agriculturist tested the 
germinating powers of various seeds, He took 
the wheat of 1841 and selected 100 grains, and 
found that in 1850 they had lost all vitality, as 
not a kernel germinated. At the same time he 
had sown 100 grains of the crops of 1854, 1856, 
1857, 1858. 1859, and 1860. Of these the results 
were as follows: 

1854—100 grains grew......... eeeeterereeenseteeteeeesece 8 





1856—100 grains grew., 4 
ee RIOT, connec snesuass teem GeduRlseycncddeo 13 
TEIN ccsnscadchssdnnccecececbeoenceteens 60 
1859—100 grains grew .........0..seeceee eeccccccsececs - & 
1860—100 grains grew......... Pocvccssoovess ccccsccceccs 96 


From this it will be seen that wheat after it 
is five years old does not grow, aud the newer 
itis when sown the more plants it furnishes. 
But there is another point that was proved by 
the French Agricultural Society, in a series of 
trials, and that was that plants were weaker 
and did not tiller out as well. 

For instance, the seed grown in 1853 and 
1856 did not sprout atall. The seed, 100 in 
number, grown in 1854 only had 51 grow, and 
four dass after coming up the leaves only 
measured an average of half an inch in hight 
and the number of stalks was 269. Of the 100 
seeds of wheat grown in 1855 seventy-three 
germinated; but four days after appearing 
above the ground the leaves were but an inch 
and two-tenths high and the number of stalks 
and ears produced was 365. But of the seeds 
grown in 1856 there were 74 out of the hundred 
germinated, and the hight of the leaves four 
days after appearance above ground averaged 
one inch and six-tenths, while the number of 
stalks and ears from the seed was 404, showing 
plainly that new wheat was the best for seed, 
as more of it grew, and also what did grow 
seemed to have more vitality, as the plants 
were stronger and the production was larger. 





ROOT CROPS. 


THE Western Farm Journal says: 

“Tn this latitude and further north, where 
stock is kept several months on late-cut hay 
and other dry food of fibrous and woody na- 
ture, although hay is their ‘staff of life,’ as 
bread is to us, yet a partial vegetable diet will 
add as much to their health and comfort as it 
will to a bread-and-water diet for us. It is also 
poor economy, financially, to keep stock on 
dry feed alone ; for, when turned out in spring, 
they have a lean, sorry appearance, and take 
half the summer to recover from the effects of 
deprivation of succulent food in the winter. 

“Since the introduction of root culture into 
England the capacity for carrying stock has 
doubled; and, of course, the quantity of 
manure was doubled, which gave a new stim- 
ulus to all branches of agriculture. And here 
the more roots we raise and feed to stock the 
more corn, grain, etc. we can raise to the 
acre. | 

** Where milk is the object of feeding, roots 
should certainly form a part of the feed. The 
idea of making milk from dry hay alone is pre- 
posterous, especially where the grass is cut 
after the formation of the seed and the sugar 
and starch contained in it has been converted 
into woody fiber. If cows furnish milk on 
that feed, they do it at the expense of the 
tissues of their bodies and will come out in 
the spring looking like ‘Pharaoh’s lean kine.’ 

“Meal, made into thin mush or slop, may 
answer the purpose and give richer milk; 








but it {se more expensive than roots of sugar- 
beets, mangolds, and carrots, while they will 
continue their milking qualities longer on a 
partial root diet than the more stimulating 
corn-meal,’’ 

Re 


THE TOAD. 


Tae toad is not a beautifal animal to the 
eye; but heis very serviceable to the farm- 
erin his way and he should be kindly regard- 
ed. The Ohio Farmer well remarks that the 
number of insects that a toad will eat is almost 
incredible. A few of them in a garden will 
keep it well rid of bugs, plant-lice, etc. They 
generally spend the day in some dark, secluded 
spot—oftena hole undera sod or clod or the 
side of arock; and in the evening they come 
out and hop aboutio search of a supper of 
live insects. They may be induced to take up 
their residence in the garden by confining them 
for two or three days to the place, when they 
will become quite well contented. A board 
laid about two inches from the ground is just 
the kind of a hiding-place that suits them. 
They are long-lived, being often known twelve 
to sixteen years old, and it is said one Jived to 
be thirty-six years old. On account of their 
propensity for destroying insects, toads should 
be encouraged to become permanent residents 
of our fields and gardens. 





PECULIARITIES OF SEEDS. 





InN a paper by Mr. Francis Darwin, read be- 
fore the London Linnean Society, the curious 
structure of the seeds of some of the grasses 
was shown, by which they were enabled to 
pierce their way into the ground. In relation 
to this subject, ina recent number of Nature, 
Mr. Darwin calls attention to the discovery by 
Herr Fritz Muller of more than a dozen grasses 
and one species of geranium, growing in 
Brazil, whose seeds possess these peculiarities. 
They are furnished with awns, which twist 
by the action upon their cells of an alternate 
moist and dry atmosphere, when lying upon 
the ground. This hygroscopic torsion causes 
the seeds to penetrate iuto the soil. In one of 
the most singular specimens, belonging to the 
genus Aristida, the seeeds have three-tailed 
awns, 5 or 6 inches long, which, projecting in 
three directions more or less at right angles 
with the seed, serve to hold it in an upright 
position, with its lower end resting on the 
ground in the most fayorable manner for bor- 
{og into the earth. 

dine lalla 


GAS-LIME FOR INSECTS. 





A CORRESPONDENT of an English journal, 
after trying various nostrums for ridding his 
young turnip crop of the fly, at last hit on the 
following, which we give in his own words: 
“Thad a few cartloads of the gas-lime carted, 
and put under cover till wanted, at the same 
time mixing with it just enough of fresh-slaked 
lime to make the whole light and powdery. 
With this preparation ready, I kept a sharp 
look-out for the first appearance of Mr. Fly on 
the young Swede plants. I had not long to 
wait before a legion of flies made their appear- 
ance and began the work of destruction. 
Early the following morning, while the dew 
was on the plants, I set all hands to work to 
sow the gas-lime mixture broadcast over the 
plants. The leaves being wet, the lime adhered 
to them, and, to my great satisfaction, the 
enemy were completely vanquished and dis- 
appeared ; and ever since that time I have em- 
ployed the same remedy, and with invariable 
success.” 

L$ 


TOMATO FARMING. 


Mr. J. M. Lewr, of King William County, Va., 
writes to The Southern Planter that he plants 
his tomato seeds in February, in hot-beds made 
of rich earth. He seldom waters, as they will 
stand drought better and bear transplanting 
more successfully if not too succulent. The 
early plants are set out in five-feet squares, 
from the 20th of April to the 1st of May, each 
equare receiving a good supply of manure For 
a late crop the seeds are planted in these 
squares, furrows having been run five feet 
apart each way. The yield is an average of a 
peck to the hill. The greatest enemy to the 
plant is the tobacco worm; but he grows large 
droves of turkeys, which act as great scaven- 
gers in this respect. He is preparing this 
spring to plant seven hundred acres {n tomatoes 
and has now seed planted in hot-beds covered 
by six hundred sashes, containing seventeen 
thousand panes of eight-by-ten glass. 

LL 


ORIGIN OF THE PLUM. 


Tus Gardener's Chronicte (England) says: 
“Our garden plums appear, from the investi- 
gations of our Indian botanists, to be varieties 
produced by long cultivation of the Prunus 
énstilitia, a species common in the mountains 
of Asia, from the Caucasus to the Eastern 
Himalaya, but from which we have no authentic 
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evidence of its being a native of Europe. In 
allthe more accurate European floras the P 
domestica and instititia are either omitted, or in- 
serted as doubtful natives, or escaped from eul- 
tivation ; or, if Insome instances positive na- 
tive stations are given for the P. instititia, it is 
generally some variety of the P. spinosa that 
bas been mistaken for it. Several varieties of 
the garden plum were introduced by the ancient 
Romans from the East, as we are informed by 
Pliny, since the days of Cato, who was born 
282 years before the Christian Era.” 





AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


WE have received the first four numbers 
of The United States Butter, Cheese, and Egg Re- 
porter. A Weekly Record of the Home and For- 
eign Markets. A very handsome quarto paper, 
published by E, Wells Sackett & Co., New York 
City. It has long been a cause of surprise to us 
that no enterprising publisher has attempted to 
supply the want which this new candidate for 
favor among the special organs of American in- 
dustry so satisfactorily meets. It is a journal 
for dairymen and for the dealers in dairy 
products exclusively, and it can hardly fail to 
receive the support to which it is entitled. The 
products of the dairy form so large a part of our 
exports to foreign countries and are so valuable 
to our home commerce that they requirea 
special journal, devoted to the dissemination of 
intelligence connected with them. We are not 
surprised to learn that most of the dairy asso- 
ciations in different parts of the country bave 
already adopted The Reporter as their channel of 
communication with the public. 

....d. M. Thorburn’s & Co.’s annual descrip- 
tive catalogue of flower seeds, with practi- 
cal directions for their culture and treatment, 
is, we believe, the oldest of American publica- 
tions of the kind. It is just 75 years since this 
famous house was established by Grant Thor- 
burn, the ancestor of the present proprietor. 


.. The Rural Home says: 

ry “On soils well adapted to blue grass perhaps 
there is nothing superior to that for soiling, 
We coil our horse every summer, beginning the 
latter part of May, with it and it yields a great 
burden, But our soil is specially adapted to 
it, and, though we have cut it ten successive 
years, it shows no signs of declining.” 

...-Chief among the seedsmen’s catalogues 
is Vick’s ‘“‘Flower and Vegetable Garden.”’ 
The last quarterly issue of this profusely-illus- 
trated list of flower and garden seeds is, like 
its predecessors, valuable for the fullness of its 
information and the beauty of its illustrations, 

....-Peter Henderson & Co.’s catalogue of 
“Everything for the Garden,”’ published at % 
Cortlandt Street, is another handsomely illus- 
trated pamphlet, with a specially attractive 
plate of colored pansies. 

....From Cambridge City, Wayne Co., Ind., 
we have Joseph W. Vestal’s descriptive cata- 
logue of roses and ornamental vines for 1877. 

....L, J. Simonson, of New Springville, Rich- 
mond Co., publishes his spring catalogue of 
roses, fuchsias, dahlias, etc. 

..James J. H. Gregory, of Marblehead, 
issues his annual circular of vegetable and flower 
seeds for 1877. 

....-Bridgman, of 876 Broadway, issues his 


descriptive catalogue of flower seeds, etc., for 
1877. 





AGRICULTURAL 


TREE SEEDS. TREE SEEDS. 


New Price-list, of above also of Vegetable and 
Agricultural Seeds, Flower Seeds, Gladiolus and 
Sestos Bulbs, oom for tty TREN soap 


‘Sohn Street New Yo rk. 


PAINT. 


Use _— but that which that which Experience 
has Proved to be the Best. 


THE AVERILL PAINT, 


MIXED READY FOR USE, 
was Awarded the Highest Premium at 
the Centennial Exhibition. 


“Your paint covers shontiary. = house looks 
peantiful: POA nishly 3h ag oy th it 
Dr. SMITH, = Harbor, N. Y. 
* Your paints i iain and durable and theif 
ready-mixed form renders them doubly economi 
by enabling the mide NOY to be his own painter.”’— 
aminer and Chrow 








“ Vive years ago I Fai § your paint. It wears well, 
better than any I ever used.” E. E. TOWNE, 
pSup’t Huck Tobacco Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Send for sample card and testimonials to the 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CD, 


2 BURLING SLIP, New York; 
171 EAST RANDOLPH ST., Chicago: 
132 EAST RIVER ST., Cleveland. 








YOUR” amepess TO) 
OLvIng Bo & Co. 
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Combined CATALOGUE. sts sr 


EVERYTHING 


FOR THE 


GARDEN 


Numbering 175 pages, with Colored Plate, 


SENT FREE 


To our customers of past rage — to 
ur books, ei 


all purchasers of our 


Gardening for Profit, Practical Foriedture, 
or Gardening for Pleasure, 
(Price $1.50 each, prepald, by mall.) 


To others, on receipt of 25c. 


Plain Plant « Seed ery lal without 
plate, free to 













Our Kettle-Rendered Lard is Pure one the from 
Water. Ask your grocer for N. K. FAIRBANK s Co.’s 
Pure Chicago Lard. Depot 36 Whitehall = Hh A 


AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITION. 








EIGHT SIZES FOR HAND USE. 
Weighing from 28 to 55 ao. 
Three Sizes for Horse Pow 
These unrivaled Machines completely "distanced 
all competition in the great six months’ trial on the 


Centenniait Grounds, at eee ecele ine, in 
76. In that memorable 
Lawn Mowers of the United States on repre- 
sented; but so marked was the superiority of the 
Philadelphia, in point of ease of management, 
lightness of draft, ngn-liability to get out of repair, 
durability and excellence of work performed, that 
the highest awards were eeemowals | iven them, 
The amount of work performed oS em during 
thattrial was equal to ten years’ ordinar — und 
yet at its close the Machines used were in as good 
working condition as at the commencement. 


GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 


Patentees and Manufacturers, Philadelphia. 
Send for Descriptive Catalogue, with Prices. 





AGENTS: 
— ALLEN & Co., 189 and 191 Water Street, New 
Jos. BRECK & SONS, 51 and 52 North Market Street, 
Ramee Ms ass. 
B.. E. BARRETT & Co., 44 Cana! Street, Provi- 
en cs, t 
. J.M. Garis & Co., 12 and 14 Fayette Street, Utica, 
NOTEELE & AVERY, 44 and 46 State Street, Rochester, 
EVERSON, FRISSELLE & Co., 10 South Salina 
Street. Syracuse, N.Y. 


Conk HAWLEY & CO., 397 Water Street, Bridgeport, 


GARDEN SEED. 


I especially invite the attention of 


DEALERS, GARDENERS, AND FARMERS 
TO MY VERY 


Choice Stock of Seed, 


consisting of all the New and Standard Varieties. 


CEO. P. FOCC, 


Successor to the Seed Department of the Ames 
Plow Co., 
QUINCY HALL, BOSTON. 
Price-list sent upon application. 


Implements, or Machinery, 
send or call on 


A.B. COHU. 197 Water St., N.Y., 


ONE DOOR FROM FULTON 8T. 


Pelican Guano 
$38.00 per Ton. 


A valuable Sea Fowl 
Gepost from South 
merica, rich in solu- 
tle Phosphates, at a 
low price. 


SOLUBLE 


Marine Guano. 


An active and lasting 
manure for all crops. 
Highly ammontated, 
Ln use tén se: Re- 


REGISTERED TRADE-MARK, {t°*d 0 $43.08, per 
Toatinalitel. 
J. J. ALLEN’S. SONS, 
124 South Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia. 


Fish Guano. 


Dry-Ground Fish Guano. 8 to 10 per cent. Am- 
monia, 15 per cent. Bone Phosphate of vie 


Halt-Dry Fish Scr t . 
Perphoshate and Pine Taland ees riage 


PRICES LOW. 
Address QUINNIPIAO FERTILIZER CO., 
180 STATE 8t., NEw HAVEN, Conn. 


OT'S & CORSLINE, 








REFRIGERATOR, 

Water-Cooler and Filter, 

Lawn-Mower, 

Lawn Seed, or 

any Kind of Farm or Garden 
Seeds, 

















VITRIFIED,8 LAZED 
SEWER-PIPES, 
Standard y 

mers 


Co 
to 





51 Pewer’s a mY. 


Manufacture every description of. 
ALD-G 


. att FERTY:, 





Soluble Phosphoric ACid........scssssssseseseeeeee 505 | SHEERS 

CC el cee ees ceneteeqeevegsqeases 2.41 2h ag 3 

Tosoluble oS de ccbes secnsagcecacednacges 3.87 5 oP, a 
Total « © inca naa ilaataias 11.33 2g: oe a s 
Pn RD, Co ae ST ae 2.68 SSSLELSH 
Equivalent to AMMONIA, ......4..,.ceeeeeeeeee eee +++ 3.25 k SEES" ep 
Potash........ desdeodee Aedagheosdetvtcesncdes caples. 259 SE 233% 


NEW YORK STORE, 160 FRONT STREET. 


WHANN’S 
way RAW BONE SUPERPHOSPHATE. 


THIS RENOWNED FERTILIZER, which for.upward of sixteen years has beenone 
Of the most popular manures in the Southern and Middle States, is offered to 
Farmers as one of the most thoroughly reliable and uniform articles in the market. It 
has produced the most profitable results on all crops. It is especially adapted to 
the culture of Tobacco. Its standard is guaranteed to be fully equal to the follow- 
ing analysis by PROF. ATWATER, of the Uonnecticut Experiment Station. 





Pamphlets, Circulars, and full information mailed free on application. 


WALTON, WHANN & CO., Manufacturers, 


WILMINCTON, DELAWARE. 





bey vane, with Dryer, etc., 
THOROUGH 
a wad one can apply it. 


gallon to a barrel or more. 


NATIONAL MIXED PAINT. If 
NOT BE DECEIVED BY LOW- 
IN QUALITY AND UNRELIABLE. 


P.-O. BOX 3951 , 


READY 
Y RELIABLE MIXED PAINT MADE. 
Pure white and every possible tint or color, in any quantity, from one 


SAMPLE CARDS, with hundreds of references, sent free on receipt of ‘address. 
our dealer does not have it, write direct to us. 
RICE PAINTS, WHICH ARE INFERIOR 


SAVE MONEY, TIME, LABOR, AND PATIENCE 


BY USING 


NATIONAL MIXED PAINT. 


IT IS THE BEST WHITE LEAD. ZINC, and LINSEED OIL, be proper " 


It is E 
“It works one 


FOR THE. BRUSH 


Ask for 
DO 


NATIONAL MIXED PAINT CO., 


68 Barclay Street, New York. 





PRICES REDUCED 
May 10th, 1876. 





For Sale by all Dealers. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING RIFLE, MODEL B73, 






THE BEST RIFLE MADE. 


Forthe HUNTER INDISPENSABLE. For the SBTTLER on the Indian FRONTIER a NECESSITY 
The SHORT and MID-RANGB MARKSMAN can find nothing better. 
HANDY, ACCURATE, and unequaled for RAPIDITY OF FIRB. For Dlustrated Price-list and J erit 
RIFLES, METALLIC AMMUNITION of all kinds, RELOADING IMPLEMENTS, etc., address 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 


It is SIMPLE, STRONG, LIGHT 


NEW HAVER CORN. 





Established 
1831. 


The Albany Seed Store, 


PRICE & KNICKERBOCKER, Successors to 





Reliable Seed by Mail, Send address on a 
stal-card for our i ustra Catalogue. 9% 83, 
illustrations. 80 State St., Albany, N. ¥. 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 


Ground _— Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


STER BROTHERS. 
New York Office 159 Front Street. 
‘actory, Newark, 
Pe ada Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for 


MANHATTAN BLOOD GUANO. 


Ed. F. Cooke, Ceneral Agent, 
38 Platt st., New York. 
A reliable and first-class Fertilizer tor core, To- 
Crops and a! 





rass, Grain, and Root ps 1 kinds of 
Vegetables s and Small Fruits. Every —_ e soldon 
analysis.. For prices, circu e 


apely _ 


WING & EVANS, Manufacturers, 
38 PLATT 8T.. NEW YORK 


FERTILIZERS. 
SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC GUANO. 





né A FO. 1 FRRTILIZ 
successful use heoahown it to be of the Yer? Biah- 
oot Quality. mod lity Stand. 
Pp Acinic Ou. NO 60, Boston SEN. PHELPS 
Windsor, Conn; SHA RPT RS CARPENTER, 59 


South Water ater Bt, Phila.; or H. D: Ss NOODROSF La 





LANE & BODLEY Co. 


TEN-HORSE FARM ENGINE. 
$100.00 IN COLD 


at the last Cincinnati Industrial Exposition, over 
pony a days’ practical tests, conducted 4 





| tne fs the ad for crea trial “LANE p& BODL EY Co. * 
ater Sts., 





6 The Best Thing in the West.” 


Atchison, Topeka, & Santa Fe R.R. 
LANDS 


IN KANSAS. 


2,500,000 ACRES 


od the best Farming and Agricultural Lands in Amer- 
situated in and near the ‘ul Cottonwood 
Upper Arkansas Valleys, the garden of the West, 


11 Years’ Credit, with 7 Per Cent. Interest. 
FARE REFUNDED 
to Purchasers of Land, 


@@ Circulars, with Map, giving full information 
sent free. Address A. 8. JOHNSON, 

Land Commissioner, Topeka, Kansas; or 

L. H. NUITING. 239 Brosdway, New York. 


CHEAP CROPS. 


Above 5,000 acres were last year su pappes wi with 

chemical fertilisers, based on analyses o ind 

the results were such as to the a that they ‘are 
profitable to the farmer. Six oft 


MATFIELD FERTILIZERS 
of 1876 were cmalyoes by Prov. W. O. ATWATER, 
CHEMIST OF CONNECTICUT AGRICULTURAL 
IR oe and ey every case their 00 TAL 
VALUE proved to be above standard set forth ou 
our labels. S Our on customers give us ab it proof of 
their AGRICULTURAL VALUE. We 











to any one who will prove our f 
be eotendielly be below the standard 
Baty company whe, roteteedy saplios ns orca’ 
on pany Ww: es: su es in a fe er 
all the soit ele found in the ero. tio: 
application sent with eve’ 


Manacer Rand yee Ferti ilizer C2~ 
Boston. 


Please state where you ie “f . 


DR. G. S. BROWNE'S 
TAPE-WORMCURE, 


e only known Remedy, juick (requiring 
put on one re! —y sure, Cokie pl Srawithees 
u i 
Wop utinen cd by leading Physicfans. 
Send for nine. 


ING & SMITH, 


SOLE saa CAPITOL AVK. DRUG 8TOR 
HARTFORD, Conn. os. 








Cured, by Dr. KINGSLEY, who has 
been engaged in a very extensive and 
successful tice at KOME,N.Y.,for more than twen. 


ae disease, who po ay neh vat parts of 

dreaded. various 

world, are sow" living witnesses of hte wonserter 

akill in rescuing ™ Mg ee untimely 
ministers, and. poor cured free, 

Vrite for a circular, civing full particulars. Address 


W. J.P. KINGSLEY, XLD., Bome, N. Ye 
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> FAIRBANKS’ 


STANDARD SCALES 


MADE WITH THE 


LATEST AND MOST VALUABLE IM- 
PROVEMENTS. 





SCALES 
THE WORLD’S STANDARD. 
RECEIVED HIGHEST MEDALS AT 
WORLD?’S FAIR, London, - = = 1851 
WORLD’S FAIR, New York, = - 
WORLD’S FAIR, Paris, - - - 
WOKLD’S FAIR, Vienna,- - - 1873 
WORLDS FAIR, Santiago (Chili), 1875 
WORLD’S FAIR, Fhiladelphia, - 1876 
COFFEE ANP. Sr ‘e {MILLS 9 
ele as CANS. 
RE TRUCKS, e 


8 
Agents for MILES’S ALARM tip eat DRAWE RS. 
FAIRBANKS & Co., Y. 
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& St. Paul street, Monireal. 
NKS & CO. 84 King William st., Londo 
NKS, BROWN & CO., 2 Milk street, Boston. 
NKS & EWING, Masonic Hall, Philadel- 
Nae. 1ones BES » Chicago. 
ong CO. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

OSE & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Nis MORSE & CO., Pittsburgh. 
NKS, MORSE & CO.. —_—— e. 
RBANKS & CO.. St. Loui 
ANKS& HUTCHINSON, San Francisco, Cal. 


FOR WARMING DWELIL- 
SE INGs GREEN-HOUSES, 
BATHS, etc., by 
NING 
UR HOT WATER. 
OILERS ELLIS, 


182 cans s « New’ York. 
HOTELS. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 


TEAVEL 


NEW youu BAND A eaook Roe NEW 
he om and Philadeiphia. 
Passenger Statio 


New York—Central’ Railroad of New Jersey, foot 
of Libert: reet, and foot of Clarkson Street, U 
‘own. = Phiiwdelphia~Roryn Pennsylvania Rall 
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Trains leave New York, foot of Liberty street, ~~ 

Trenton = Philadelphia at 7:30, 8:30, 9:2 BUA 

1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 12:00 P. M.; ; and at 4:00 P. M. for “Prenton. 
Leave foot of Clarkson Street at 7:15, 8:15, 9:15, 11:1f 


A.M. 
4 Leave Philadelph helps From station of North Pennsyl- 
ied ond Berks puoets, at 7:30, 8:30 


. P.M. 
Leave Prenton ‘for ‘New York at 1:20, 7:00, 8:05, 9: 10, 
9:55 A. M.: 12:15, 2:10, 4:15, 6:06 P. 
roliman drat -room cars oe attached to the 9:30 





Cancer| ." 


P.M. trains, and sleeping cars to the 
ti Same midnight trains from both New York and 


Pat 46 hia. 

Y eRAINS leave New York, foot of Liberty 
strect, at Vat 920 A. M.; we M. Leave Philadelphia 
at ¥: 

Tickets for sale at ‘Toot of Liberty Street, foot of 
and B way, at the 

all offices ‘of the Erie Ba Co. in 
ew York and Brooklyn, and at No. 4 Court Street, 
klyn. Baggage c! checked from residence to desti- 


8. P. BALDWIN Gen. Pass. Agent. 
FOR 


Liverpoo! via Queenstown, 


Sy United 8 and Great Western Steam Com- 
mae 's United States Mail Steamers leave Pier No. 


MO ANA we «- TUBSDAY, April 17th, at3 P. M. 
Wisconsin «TUESDAY, April 24th, at2P. xs. 
W YOMANG.. . TUESDAY, ey 1st, mer.M 

NEVADA........ )-PUESDAY; May 15th, at3P ’M. 


Cate 1 Passage, Passage, $6, } arphed or $75 bo wr a to state- 


ee WILLIAMS & GUION, 


NO. 29 BROADWAY. 
BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


MSNEELYS’ BELLS. 














The ov, Degreh Bells, known to the 
public ave atation 
and a sale aa * bee of al. 


0. Address Giher TOOKERLY & CO COMPANY. 








hool, ts g Pine-toned, low-priced, warrant- 
” Catalogue wi 700 testimonials, prices, etc., sent 
| Biymver Manufacturing Co., Cincinnati,O. 








MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BEEL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y., 
a ere to CHOU! I 1 BELLS. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
(oo Rstablished:in 1837. 





eres 
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SILVER-PLATED WARE 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 
No. 550 Broadway, N. ¥. 


FACTORIES, WEST MERIDEN, CONN. 
PROPRIETORS AND PATENTEES EES OF THE CEL- 


PORGELAIN-LINED 


ICE. PITCHERS. 


Cleaner, lighter, and more durable than the metal- 
lined. The porcelainis sBrTise on Hard Metal and 
Ps aa BE BROKEN OR CRACKED BY ROUGH 

FE 


-SILVER-PLATED 
PORCELAIN-LINED 


ICE PITCHERS. 


THE LATEST are t hs 3 — THE BEST 
ARTICLE MADE. 


TIFFANY &CO., 


UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 


F, M. HOLMES & C0. 


The largest Furnitur 
Factory in.the United 
States. Holmes’s Furni- 
ture can be bought from 
dealers in any part of 
the country or at the 
warerooms, 186 Hanover 
8t., Boston, Mass 











THIS IS THE ORIGINAL 
Ho~Mres RECLINING 
CHAIR, WHICH HAS NO 
EQUAL. 





Are invited to consult 
with us by letter or 
in, person upon the 
subject of Dress-con- 
cérning its Fit, Style, 
Quality pad. Brice, 


Particular 
People 


nd Rules 
for nelccateat 
by mail. Perfect sat- 


isfaction given or gar- 
ments may be return- 
edin ten days unworn 
and money will be re- 
ah Sunded. 

> Sena 


+ Jobo Wanamaker 


& Coa. 
Fi 
nest Clothing 
Merchant Tailoring 
HOUSE, 
| 818 & £20 Chestnut St. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


pEYSTOW. og 

















OFFICE, No. 17 NORTH Sth ST,, PHILA, 
(BLACKS. ONLY) 
Quick-drying News and Book Inks at 
LOW cash prices a SPECIALTY. 


RARE AND FANCY: WOODS 


for Amateurs. 

An wnpendio’ yoy oe together with books of 
Elegant cent stamp for Cai 
lonweane Price “List Liveral discount to wholesale 

uyers 


GEO. W. READ & CO., 


200 LEWIS &P,, COR SEXTH ST, B. Be 
NEW YORK. ‘ a 


NEW: YORK AQUARIUM) JOURNAL. 


A BEA URIFUELY i EIGHT- 


Devoted .to Natural dhe tes. of the 
Monsters, Marvels, and W onders 

“ Entertaining, Instructive, an’ a 

“A bright newspaper for the recte ‘olks and the 
home circle.” 








Forwarded to any address for one dollar per 3 
Liberal special rates to clubsef fiveand . 
Seeablished at the New York Aquarium, > 
jlis: the New 
A AND SH eT REET 3 + 


SANDALWOOD 


|than either Cubebs or Copaiba, It never produces 


| Sandlewood, sold at all Drug Stores. Ask for circular. 


i 
; 














Horcteb- 
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F _ 
ay M Brow" 


G ark ath. 
re Oe Gate 


sibeguest G- He bir ol, 


RURE TE Pieces OFFERED vhiten TO REMOVAL 
TO 161 EIGHTH AVENUE, CORNER EIGHTEENTH STREET, 
in Carpets, Oilcioths, Canton Mattin s,RUgs and Mats, Window Shades, 


WILLIAM S. LEICH, 


(Formerly with W. & J. Sloane), 


267 SIXTH AVENUE, corner Seventeenth Street, 
is offering the latest SPRING PATTERNS at greatly reduced prices. Close buyers would do well to call 


and examine, befvre making their purchases elsewhere 
MERCHANT CLOTHIER, 


Geo. L. Burr ) 140 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 


SUCCESSOR TO FREEMAN & BURR, [ESTABLISHED 1858.) 
Meu’s and Beys’ Clothing of.every Description Ready-Made and Made to Order. 


{= PRICES TO SUI ae TI e 
SPRING OVERCOATS, ao me TH thee SULTS, 


Orders by M Mail sive to Sto. 33 to $20. 


GENTLEMEN in any part of the country will please bear 
Pe eea.y Fi in mind thet by GEO. L. BURR’S RULES FOR SELF- 
MEASURE, by which more than 20,000 orders have been 
Rules “for Self. Measure i 
SAMPLES, Price List, BOOK OF = fillea, they can order their clothing direct from New York, 
’ sen t Free - with the guaranteed certainty of receiving the most Per- 
ON APPLICATION. fect Fit attainable, and the fullest value for their money. 


WE MANUFACTURE, 
IN THE LATEST STYLES, 
FINE 


PLEASURE CARRIAGES 


WHICH WE WARRANT 
TO BE_FIRST CLASS, 
and guarantee to please In every particular those who 
may favor.us with their orders. 


H. KILLAM &CO., 


47 CHESTNUT ahd ih, NEW erates CONN. 


x a 
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ESTERBROOK & CO 
FALCON PEN. 








ane WOVEN-WIRE FABRIC ON TWO SIDEs---HARD AND tOFT. 


"HARTFORD WOVEN- WIRE MATTRESS COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CO 


THE RUBBER PAINT CO., OF CLEVELAND, OHIO, - 


MANUFACTURB 


y3THE BEST PAINT IN THE WORLD, 


Made 


NN. 








Factories will abundantly testify; 


BRANCH FACTORIES: 
506 West St., New York, 83 West Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill.; 210 South 
Third St., St. Louis, Mo.; and a Wholesale Depot at Wm. King & Bro.’s, No. 2 
North Liberty St., Baltimore, Md, 


Sample Card and Namerous Testimonials sent FREE « on Application. 





PLATE COMPANY'S 


Superior Electro Plated Ware. 


Salesroom, 13 Jona a Serote, Nes York, 
iddietown, Conn, 
FOR SALE * LEADING DEALERS. 


INVALID RECLINING 
ROLEPNG ‘CHAIRS; 


possesses a much greater power ibfestoring toa 
heaithy statethe mucous membrane of the aretnra 


sickness, is certain and speedy in its action. Itis 
fast superseding every other remedy. Bixty cap 
| sules ctirein six,or eight days. No other Medicine 
;cando th . 





Owing to its great success, wees substitutes: fave 
{been advertised, such us Rastes, Mixtures, Fe. 
Balsams, etc., alof which have been abandoned. 


Dundas Dick & Oo.’s Soft Oapsutes, containing Otl of 





or send to 85 and 81 Woorster St., New York, for one. FOLDING CHAIR 00° NEW HAVEN, OT. 








Nancy tA oe meer bedi te 


Wis. of which the necessity of their establishing the following Branch 


MIDDLETOWN. 









[May 3, 1877 









The Agonies of a Bilious Cotte, eben 

_— pangs = at nic Indigestion vdebitity and and 
tal stu ®# eostive habit may be 

tes by gdiating th the system with that 


sareegh and refreshing ard Preparation TAR- 
RANTS SELTZER APERIENT. Procurabie at all Drug- 
Pi 





CHINA AND GLASSWARE 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 
White English Porcelain cease Sets, 100 pieces. 088 
~ Brnite French China Dinner Sets, a a 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 ow f 
Fine Gold d-band French China’ Tea Sets. me (Dleces. 9 
Toilet Sets, 11 pieces. Decorated, 35. White..., 3 


All Honsefarnishing Goods, 


Goets from auction weekly at lowest cash p: 
‘ew Llustrated Catalogue mailed free on cpaltendiis, 
Cc. L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, 
NEW YORK.-CITY. 
ed for 
. O. D. or 


50 
0 
00 
50 
00 


lacted 


and ly 
Se ist —A of any charge, sent 
P.-0. P10. Money Order. . ‘ 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 








SUCARED 


TRADE MARK) 


F. A. FERRIS & CO.’S 
UNRIVALLED TRADE-MARK HAMS, 
AND BREAKFAST BACON, 

264, 266 & 268 MOTT STREET, NEW YORK. 





NONE GENUINE UNLESS BEARING 
OUR PATENTED TRADE-MARK, 


a light metalic seal, attached to the string, as in the eut. 


Boston Ornamental fron Works 


MANUFACTURE ALL KINDS OF 

5 Wrought and Cast Iron 
FOR. BUILDING 

Tron and Wire Railing, 





Iron Crestings, 
Tron Stable Fixtures, 
Fountains, Vases, 
Garden Statuary, 


and 
Builders’ Hardware. 


Estimates given on all kinds 
of Iron Work. 


Send Stamp for Catalogue. 


BUBIER & COMPANY, 
118 Milk street, Boston. 


THE 


FLORENCE OILSTOVE, 


For Heating or Cooking. 
TWOSTOVES IN ONE. 








Safe, 
4 Odorless and Durable. 
} Can be used without chimney, 
| flues,as it generates nosmoke 
Sal) OF NOXIOUS gases. 
Meats and Bread cooked 
by this stove are better flavor- 
and more digestible baer 
when cooked by coal or wi 
THE HEATER 
furnishes an abundant - 
r ply of pure, moist heat, easi 
js regulated to any desired tom 
The Cook, with Baker. perature. 


The FLORENCE received the only Centennial 
Medel awarded to Oil Stoves. aes the Judges: 
“It is simple in construction, easily managed, and 
well adapted to its intended purpose. 

MADE BY THB 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO. 
FLORENCE, MASS., Manufacturers of 
THE BEST SEWING MACHINES. 
General Agencies—39 Union Square, New York; 
476 Washington St., Boston; 66 Lake 8t., Chicago. 


DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 


GRAND, UPRICHT, AND SQUARE 


PIANOS. 
as UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED ‘CATALOGUE. 
| SALEM LEAD COMPANY. 

Leen: ot Ree mualand oe BA WHIT EST, 
TAPE ans wide, on ‘reels, for Curtain 
1D RIBBON, from 2 to8 inches wide, rom 














resis, for 

i neater bia Ree on vat Lee tor noua of edtipignalitys 

| FRANCIS BROWN, reasurer, 
wie of “SALEM ©) 


# a 
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